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CHAPTER I. 


“ Life, ’tis a strife, ’tis a bubble and a dream, 
And we are only little boats, a-drifting down the stream.” 


be EL SAMUEL TRENTON hummed this song, caught 
from some boot-black or street-Arab, as he walked slowly home- 
ward from his office. : 

‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” he muttered, and began the song 
again. Yet he was among the most prominent of the younger lawyers 
and politicians of America. 

He was not thinking of law or of politics, however, but of what 
might have been a terrible accident, out upon the Atlantic, a few weeks 
before. Nor was he thinking simply of the wreck. Associations of 
years and years before, all more or less connected, were crowding in 
upon him, and, combining, rendered the sentiments of that song almost 

rofound to him, as he walked and hummed and wondered if he were 
his brother’s keeper. 

The wreck had come within a hair’s breadth of being “ A Fearful 
Holocaust.” All of the elements but loss of life were present. By an 
almost miraculous good chance (surely not by any manifestation of 
good seamanship on the part of the officers of the steamer), all but two 
of the passengers, and most of the crew, were saved by a passing coaster. 

The press made the most of the startling rumors when they were 
first received. Some papers gave an entire page to them, with a column 
or more of glaring head-lines. Extras went like wildfire in every 
direction. The excitement subsided, however, when it was learned 
that of the passengers only a man and a boy were lost and that the ship 
and cargo were fully insured; so that the chief sufferers were under- 
writers and undertakers. 

In a few days scarcely anything was heard about the wreck except 
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from those most interested, and nothing was printed outside of the 
columns of one newspaper. ‘That paper, however, was the Daily Eagle, 
with the largest circulation in the country and an influence which made 
it a power in the land. It was a prominent reform organ in its way, 
and many an ugly deformity had been laid bare and sometimes set 
right by its efforts. It said plain things which were hard for some to 
read. This was the case with its articles concerning the wreck, which 
had been caused by an explosion, resulting in the burning and sinking 
of an overloaded passenger steamer on its way across the Atlantic. 

The fires had been crowded to make a quick start; for the struggle 
to “break the record” between Sandy Hook and Fastnet Light had 
been reduced to a consideration where minutes, seconds even, could 
make and lose real fortunes for the competing lines. 

It became known that the steamer had failed to comply with some 
of the legal requirements concerning bulkheads and other appoint- 
ments, and that more than the licensed number of passengers were 
on board. Charitable mortals, whose lives and friends had not been 
endangered, argued that no steamer afloat complied with all the regu- 
lations, and that during the rush for a foreign exhibition the lines 
all ¢arried more than the law allowed. Unfortunately for this line in 
particular, these were the very deformities which the Hagle was aiming 
at rectifying, and it proposed to make the most of the case in hand. 

The steamer being one of an American line, the matter came before 

‘the American commissioners, in due form, for investigation. 
_ They handled it as all well-regulated commissioners should. They 
carefully examined into all the minute details of every non-essential 
element of the disaster. They paraded their searching scrutiny into 
such features as could only redound to the glory of the company ; as 
was their obvious duty, as men appointed (through the influence of 
those companies) to deal justly by common carriers. 

The Eagle, however, touched with ungloved fingers items which 
the commissioners had endeavored to evade, and lifted into light sig- 
nificant facts which had otherwise been wholly overlooked, determined 
that the verdict should be “ Unqualified Condemnation.” 

Colonel Trenton was a passenger upon the steamer, and was also 
the anonymous author of some of the articles in the Hagle; hence, 
perhaps, the turn of his thoughts that afternoon, as he walked towards 
. ae, trying to convince himself that life was a strife, a bubble, and a 

ream. : 
Another of the passengers, whose thought was also bent wpon the 
wreck, was one of two young ladies at that hour sitting upon the 
ocean beach, watching the waves coming slowly towards them in an 
endless procession and languidly throwing themselves upon the barrier 
of sand and rock. 

The one with dark hair, black eyes, and rather foreign but notably 
beautiful face is she who escaped from the wreck. The other is Martha 
Arnold, *-*+h a characterictic New England face, bearing a trace of 
anxiety aty ‘:the eyes, as the result of becoming almost discouraged 
in an endeavor to divert her friend from haunting thoughts of that 
terrible night. , 
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“ Look at that drift, Matty dear,” Azil said, with a shudder. “ How 
it floats and swings on the turning tide! Oh, it is horrible!” 

Martha was thoughtfully watching a handful of warm, dry sand 
trickle through her fingers. “I wouldn’t look at it, Azil, if I were 
you,” she said. 

Azil answered with a sigh, as her eyes turned again to the fasci- 
_ nating waves. 
© Azil dear,” said Martha, gathering herself together for a new 
struggle, “T have been thinking of something. I have a brand-new 
idea. 

“¢ Matty, you horrify me !” Azil exclaimed, turning half about, that 
she might not see the waves. “A woman has no right to an idea. 
Ideas are for men. If a woman puts on men’s boxing gloves she will 
surely find her ears well boxed by men.” 

“Oh, but my idea is not at all mannish, Azil. It is only a very 
homely sort of philanthropy.” ; 

“Philanthropy, of all things !’ Azil exclaimed. “Do you know, 
Matty, it appears to me that here in America, if you women do not 
belong to a ‘ Woman’s Union for Something-or-other’ or to a ‘Society 
for the Prevention of Chills-and-Fever among White Elephants’ 4 

“For shame, Azil! There is not a woman in the world so phil- 
anthropic as you.” Then her face suddenly lost its smile, for Azil’s 
eyes had wandered back again over the waves. ‘ Why don’t you listen, 
Azil? You are thinking only of the sea.” 

“So I was, dear; but it shall not occur again. Goon, Matty. I 
will listen.” And with a determined motion she turned still farther 
from the water. 

“Tt is not particularly entertaining,” Martha continued. “It is 
only something that has been suggested to me by a very interesting 
series of articles on ‘The Secrets of Practical Reform,’ which for 
several months have been appearing in this magazine: so you see if 

ou are to listen at all it will require your undivided attention.” 

“And shall have it, Matty dear. Go on,” Azil replied; but, in 
spite of her good resolutions, she shuddered again as a wave broke 
upon the sand behind her with a little more fierceness than its fellows. 
Dropping her original thought, Martha continued : “ It will take a long 
time to talk it over, Azil, and I don’t believe that you would have pa- 
tience to listen. I believe we are only tormenting ourselves, and help" _ 
you to keep it continually in mind, by our very endeavors to heed the 
doctor’s warning and never speak of the accident. The best way to 
lighten a burden is to let some one help bear it. The best way to 
forget a trouble is to set some one else thinking about it. What do 
you say, Azil? Tell me the whole story, and see if it does not drop,. 
then, of its own accord.” 

For a moment Azil sat in silence; then looking up, much more in 
her natural mood than she had spoken before, she replied, abruptly, 
“ Matty, listen. I believe I will. Oh, it was fearful! F* ‘ the ex- 
plosion. I was sound asleep. I woke to hear the ~ ks of the 
frightened passengers, rushing through the saloon. I sprang up and 
caught mamma’s hand. She has been so long an almost helpless 
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invalid that it has made a hero of her. She said, ‘ Azil, it is something 
serious. If you should wait for me, we should both be lost. Hurry, 
and, for my sake, save yourself.’ I sat down on the sofa and said 
I would not move one step without her. She had to yield, and I put 
on her wrapper and then my own and helped her on deck. When we 
reached the deck the very last mortal in sight was just disappearing 
over the rail, at the farther side. Before we were half-way to the rail . 
I heard a voice say, ‘Cast off!’ and I just shrieked, ‘ Wait for mamma!’ 
Then a voice said, ‘ There is some one left,’ and another voice replied, 
sharply, ‘The boat will swamp with another in it! Cast off? The 
first voice said, ‘It is a woman. Give her my place.’ By that time 
we had reached the rail, and I saw the man catch a rope and climb 
onto the steamer. I hid myself in the shadows. They were very 
black, for the whole forward part was one great sheet of flame. He 
lifted mamma upon one arm as though she were a child. I thought 
he did not see me. I was afraid that he might be discouraged if he 
found two of us there. But as he put mamma in the boat I heard him 
say, ‘There is one more. You must wait for her.’ I stood up to call 
to them not to wait, but the ship gave a great lurch, and I fell. That 
was when I cut my forehead. I was unconscious fora moment. The 
next I remember he was holding me with one arm, while with the other 
he was taking off a life-preserver which he wore and putting it on me. 
I tried to push it off, but he said, just as calmly as I am speaking to 
you now, Matty, ‘I can look out for myself without it, but you will 
need it, for the boat has left us. That lurch of the steamer frightened 
them, and it will be some time before they come back. You must put 
it on as a precaution.’ While he was putting it on he broke the chain 
of that dear little locket you gave me. You see I was keeping my 
promise to wear it night and day. It fell on the deck, and he picked 
it up and put it in his pocket, saying, ‘I will keep it for you.’ Theh- 
he led me to a place farthest from the fire and made me sit down, for I 
was so frightened and faint that I could not stand alone. He stood 
between me and the flames, looking off over the water. He did not 
do it as though it was noble or brave, Matty. He even smiled when 
some sparks fell on my wrapper, and he brushed them off, saying, 
‘The prospect of water is bad enough. We will not‘ catch fire first, 
if we can help it.’ Then he took my arm and led me to the side of 
the steamer. ‘If you are rested,’ he said, ‘we had better take to the 
water, now, and wait for the boat there. This motion means that the 
ship will be sinking soon. You see that spar, out there? That is 
where I shall take you. The water is not cold, and it will be much 
safer. You will not be frightened, I think.’ He took me up just as 
he had taken mamma. I fainted again when we touched the water. 
I could not help it; and the next I knew he was holding me up, on 
one arm, and swimming towards the spar. He bound me to it by a 
rope so that my head and shoulders were well out of the water. ‘It 
is drifting away from the ship. That is good,’ he said, as calmly as 
though he were sitting here. But oh, Matty, there were dead bodies— 
two poor drowned sailors—floating near us! Suddenly there was a 
cry from the wreck. He started, and looked back. Then the voice 
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sounded again, and he exclaimed, ‘ My God ! it is a childw’. He turned 
to me and said, ‘Keep your head right up, as it is now. Don’t be 
frightened if a wave should break over you. You cannot possibly 
drown if you hold your head up.’ I caught his arm and gasped, 
‘You will die!’ but he simply said, ‘A child is worth dying for,’ and 
swam away.” 

Azil was silent for a moment, then continued : “Soon I heard the 
cry from the steamer again, and his voice sounded, in reply, ‘I am 
coming! coming! Oh, Matty, to my dying day I shall remember 
that call as it rang in my ears! Oh! but the next! He must have 
been close beside the steamer, if he had not already reached it, when 
there was another terrible explosion. A great light flashed in the air. 
Then all was black. The steamer had gone down, and I was bound 
to that spar alone, all night, with those dead bodies floating about me, 
and his body, somewhere, dead ! dead for mamma and for me and for 
the child.” 

Azil hid her face in her friend’s lap, and the fountains opened wide 
at last. Martha sat in silence, for a time, fondly caressing the glossy 
hair. Then, to change the subject as thoroughly as possible, she 
began : 

ee Now that you have told me of your hero, Azil, let me tell you 
of mine. He is of a very different sort. I have been trying in vain 
to imagine what he may be like. It is not at all thrilling, like your 
story, sc you must be patient and try to be interested. First let me 
read to you a little of what he wrote in this last article, that you may 
see his style; 

“‘¢ Unfortunately, in the common course of nations, the great man 
is not so often the acknowledged leader as he is the buffet-wall between 
accepted justice and a higher than human law. His life is a protest 
and a sacrifice. He stands a traitor to his country when his country 
is traitor to the right. So long as it is possible that the highest crimes 
may secrete themselves in the highest law of the land, so long will the 
great man be marked as a man who with the world has disagreed. 
The instinct of equity is not in the multitude, not in the so-called 
court of justice, but in the hearts of instinctive men. The pioneer, 
the dreamer, the progressive reformer, who heeds neither tongue nor 
pen, is the man who makes the world better.’ Do you hear, Azil? I 
will read it again —‘ who makes the world better, though it denounce 
him in return. He is the man who, in our day, most emphatically 
dies for men.’” 

“Is that all?” Azil asked, with a sigh of disappointment, as her 
friend ceased reading. “I presume it has its excellencies; but truly 
it is very stupid stuff. Now, for mercy’s sake, let’s get quickly at the 
new idea.” 

Martha began to explain, and had the satisfaction of finding her 
friend not only diverted but growing interested. However, she said, 
at last, “ Well, Matty, it is a grand thing, no doubt, but if I were you 
I'd drop it.” 

“ Why eli 

“ Well, because you are only a woman.” 
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“T can’t.” 

“Oh, Matty, what a fearful word! How long have you taught 
school, not to know that ‘ can’t’ can’t be found in the dictionary ?” 

“ Azil dear, I am upon my vacation. How often must I remind 
you that you are not to mention the fact that I’m a school-marm ?” 

“Beg pardon, dear. I wonder if that star-fish heard? But look 
at me, Matty. If you will not give up thinking of this you must 
put it in practice. Now tell me honestly. What in the world do you 
think that Martha Arnold, just a little woman, all alone, is going to 
do with such a big idea?” 

“T have you to help me, Azil, and you can do everything.” 

“T should be proud, Matty dear, but, sadly enough, I am a woman, 
too. It will require a lot of money, and of course I have enough of 
that to help with ; but it will need more than that.” 

“Yes, brains. It will need brains,” said Martha, gravely. 

“Well, if ever a woman had brains, Matty ——”_Azil stopped short 
to sigh, before she continued : “ Yes, money and brains would accom- 
plish a great deal. Why don’t you try ?” 

“Would you?” Martha asked, in a frightened whisper, tugging 
nervously at a splinter from a wreck lying buried in the sand. “I 
mean would you because you wanted to yourself?” 

“Why, yes, Matty. Why not? Of course I cannot be here to do 
anything; but the more money it requires the better ; for I am never 
so happy as when I feel that the money I earn so easily is really and 
truly doing some actual good.” 


“Oh, you darling!” sober, serious Martha Arnold exclaimed, 
throwing her arms passionately about her companion and bestowing 
upon her cheek a real New England kiss. 





CHAPTER II. 


“Life, ’tis a strife, tis a bubble and a dream, 
And we are only little boats, a-drifting down the stream.” 


CoLONEL TRENTON found the same thoughts still running through 
his head, and unconsciously sang the song again, in a low voice, as 
he stretched himself upon a thoroughly satisfying sofa, in his own 
drawing-room, after dinner. 

“Samuel! Samuel!” exclaimed an old man sitting in a great arm- 
chair before an open fire,—though it was an August evening,— 
“Heaven help the man who, with a voice like yours, sings such a 
wretched song to such vile sentiments !” 

Colonel Trenton smiled, turned himself deliberately upon the 
sofa, and waited a moment in silence, thinking the matter over before 
he replied. It was a way with him to be deliberate. There was a 
peculiar dignity, too, that was all his own, in the manner in which he 
disposed of the six feet two of himself, in that stately, old-time, un- 
canny parlor, which looked as though it had come astray from the 
magnificence of a century or more ago. 

Dr. Bemis called himself a “charity patient” of the colonel’s, 
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though he was curiously in keeping with the quaint surroundings. 
One might have imagined that when he was a boy he was still a part 
of them and that they were stately and old-fashioned even then. His 
long white hair fell in heavy curls over his shoulders. His clear, 
dark eyes shone under the white eyebrows like the live coals before 
him through their sheathing of white ashes. His face was smooth 
and fair, saving two deep lines of earnest thought, between the eyes. 
It was a strong and handsome face for a man of eighty, but the 
body beneath it was in most unfortunate proportions, with a sadly 
humped and twisted back. It made a short, small man of him, and 
he looked even shorter and smaller than he was as he sat there, down 
in the depths of that great arm-chair. It was always drawn close to 
the open fire, no matter how warm the weather might be, not so much 
for the heat as for a passion the old man had of dreaming out the 
great problems of life with his eyes fixed upon the flames that were 
forever fluttering, flashing, and dying in smoke, in eternally changing 
combinations, down in the black discord of irregular, bituminous 
blocks. 

He did not look up when he spoke to Colonel Trenton ; that was 
another odd fancy which he never forsook. He would look at any 
one else when he spoke, but never at Colonel Trenton, if he could 
look down into that deep glow instead. 

Joseph Brandon was the only other occupant of the parlor; for 
Colonel Trenton was a wealthy bachelor. Joe Brandon was night 
editor of the Daily Eagle. Consistently with his profession, he sat 
by a centre-table, carelessly scanning the pages of the last magazine 
by the clear, soft glow of a student-lamp. There was an attractive, 
happy-go-lucky look about his eyes, but his coat was seedy, and a 
dejected twist to the corners of his mouth suggested that times had 
gone hard with him in the past and that even now they brought little 
to boast of in the way of luxury. 

A candle was lighted under a crimson shade at the head of the 
sofa where Colonel Trenton lay, and, to counteract the fire which 
burned at one end of the room for the humpback, two tall windows 
stood open at the opposite end, for the benefit of the rest. Backward 
and forward, as it listed, the light breeze swept the lace curtains ; now 
carrying out a thin blue vapor from a long-stemmed pipe with a red 
clay bowl, which Dr. Bemis was smoking; now bringing back, in ex- 
change, the far-off murmur of crowded streets and the indistinguish- 
able but eternal din of a great, sleepless, restless, busy city. 

After so long a time that any one but Colonel Trenton and Dr. 
Bemis would have entirely forgotten that there was a question under 
discussion between them, the colonel observed, “The song is as good 
as the voice, Bemis ; and as for the words, why, they are the very heart 
of humanity, the sad refrain wrung from the soul of disappointed 

es. 
“They may be the heart of humanity, Samuel, but as yet the 
heart of humanity is——” 

“Stop, Bemis!” exclaimed the colonel. ‘ You are about to pro- 
fane the image of God by saying that the heart of humanity is——” 
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“ False, Samuel,” the doctor interrupted. 

“Ah, well, Bemis, perhaps it is; but what makes it false?” the 
colonel asked. 

“The brain is allowed too much control over it, Samuel.” 

“ When the:brain pervades the heart, Bemis, we haye——” 

“Of necessity a knave, Samuel,” said the doctor, quickly. 

“While the heart, controlling, gives “ 

“A fool, Sam.” It was Joe Brandon who replied, without looking 
up from his magazine. 

“Look here, Joe, your heart emphatically controls your brain,” 
said the colonel. 

“That’s why I’m such a fool, Sam,” came briefly from between 
the lines. 

“A very honest one, at least,” observed the colonel, with a low 
laugh.—“ Now, Bemis, it is your turn. How is it with you? Don’t ~ 
be too diplomatic.” 

The old man spoke a little sadly and looked earnestly among the 
coals as he replied, “Samuel, you were too much of a soldier when 
you came from the war. You are too much of a lawyer now. Every- 
thing must be friend or foe, innocent or guilty. Is there no medium, 
Samuel? Are you a scheming knave because you have a brilliant 
brain? Are you a sympathetic booby for your great and noble——” 

“Bemis! Bemis! Your pipe is out!” Joe cried, without so much 
as lifting his eyes from the magazine. . 

“Joseph, the pipe is mine, the magazine is yours,”.the doctor 
replied, with a pleasant smile, as he shook the loose ashes from the 
red clay bowl. 

Joe Brandon was somewhat addicted to the use of a few of the 
simpler forms of explosives from that execrable assortment of English 
called slang. For this Dr. Bemis never wearied in taking him to task, 
while Joe retaliated by ever and again appealing in this way to the 
red clay bowl, as the accepted form of reminding the doctor that he 
was allowing his love and admiration for Colonel Trenton to run wild 
with him. 

“Joe has a good point in hand there, Bemis,” said the colonel. 
“Look at it. You were following your heart. You were flattering 
me. It was agreeable enough to me, Bemis, but you ? Your 
pipe went out. You were a fool. Wait. I will bring you a light.” 

Before the white-haired humpback could move or protest, even if 
he had not learned, long before, that such attempts were useless, the 
stalwart form of his friend was bending over him, tenderly caressing 
a little flame in close proximity to the bowl of his pipe. 

Throwing the burnt match into the fire, and leaning back, with his 
arm extended along the mantel, Colonel Trenton stood for a moment 
looking affectionately upon the silver hair, the smooth white forehead, 
and the clear, bright eyes of the humpback, down in the depths of the 
arm-chair. The eyes were fixed upon the coals. The lips, between 
occasional wreaths of smoke, moved, slowly, as though the doctor were 
carefully following the course of some mental argument. A moment 
later he continued, aloud, “ You did not tell me, Samuel, that I was a 
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helpless little boat. You did not say to Joseph that he was drifting 
down an irresistible stream. You gave us oars and courage to pull 
against the current. It is only for yourself, Samuel, that you act and 
live and speak as though life were but a paltry bubble and an empty 
dream.” 

The colonel made no response, and a moment later the doctor spoke 
again, as though in the mean time he had continued the argument in 
his own mind ; for it was not just where he left off. “ What did you 
receive for fighting the case of that bricklayer through two courts and 
securing for him those heavy damages ?” 

“He paid the bill before I had time to present it,” the colonel 
replied. 

Pe He said, ‘Thank you.’ It was all you charged. Then you paid 
the costs in the case of the poor woman which you lost the other day,— 
lost because the law savored neither of justice nor equity. Samuel ” 

“ Bemis, your pipe will be out in another minute,” came in plain- 
tive tones from the light of the student-lamp. 

“ Joseph, it is burned out already.” 

“Tt is well I am right here to fill it,” said the colonel, taking the 
pipe and turning to a tobacco-pouch hanging on the arm of the old 
man’s chair. “Go on with your lecture, Bemis; or, if you prefer, I 
will sing your favorite ‘Battle Prayer’ as a peace-maker. But I tell 
you there is a thousand times more vital reality in that hapless ditty 
about the helpless little boat than in all the sublimer sentiments of. 
‘Father, I pray to Thee.’ ” 

“ There is truth in both, Samuel, and there is error in both. It is 
the error that you are applying to yourself. Only treat yourself as 
nobly as——” 

“Oh, Bemis! Bemis! Bemis!” Joe cried. 

“Really, Bemis,” said the colonel, “‘ you should have a little pity 
for Joe. I was ashamed of myself for losing that old woman’s case, 
and paid the costs to stop her talking about it. Judge Pardee told 
you some glowing story, I suppose, and now you are using it as a jack- 
screw to twist me up into the clouds.” 

“Stay, Samuel. ‘You flatter yourself now, and unduly. You are 
a hero already, it is true ; but it is simply from necessity. You cannot 
help it, Samuel, or verily I think you would. You win the world’s 
plaudits everywhere, only because it is in you. Thirty years ago, down 
behind the old red school-house, you soundly thrashed a boy older 
and larger than yourself for making sport of this hump upon the 
master’s back. When he ran howling to his home you sat down upon 
the ground and cried. Why was it?” 

“ Probably I was afraid that I had hurt him, Bemis. I am sure I 
don’t remember.” 

“True, Samuel, true. Now apply it to yourself to-day. You are 
still as brave in your heart to dare for others. You are still as great 
a coward in your head to do for yourself. You began a great work 
in prison reform, but when you saw how great it was, you retired and 
left it for others to carry on. You struck a strong blow at the wall 
bet:veen labor and capital, but the moment the public realized the fact 
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you turned and fled. You grasped the State Government outrages by 

the throat, but when you were called for to enter the State Senate you 

declined and let the matter drop. Single-handed you broke the great 

monopoly ring, and found yourself nominated for governor: you 

packed your valise and in six hours were on your way to Europe. 

Samuel, it was a Providence which wrecked that steamer and forced 
ou to return.” 

“Well done, Bemis! It must indeed have been a kind Providence 
to endanger hundreds of lives and ruin property just to make one man 
run for governor. What a preacher you are! Guard your points 
better than that, Bemis, or you will lose your reputation,—and Provi- 
dence, too, as for that, for I will not run for any office, though all the 
steamers on the sea are wrecked for my especial benefit. You have 
made a fine showing of my abilities, and I have listened with interest, 
I assure you. But the moment I come to the facts of the case, I dis- 
cover how little you know of what you speak. It is simply this: I 
have got myself excited, at times, and said more than I meant. When 
I was called upon to live up to my own standards there was nothing 
left for me but to——” 

“Go to Europe,” Joe muttered, with a low laugh. 

“Yes, Joe, to go to Europe, or get myself out of the way in some 
direction ; for I tell you what it is, Bemis, when you come down to’ 
the real groundwork of it all, reform is only a popular agitation. The 
reformer can always rouse the enthusiasm of people who are constantly 
howling for a change. But reform itself is just as much a fraud, at 
the bottom, as the fraud it aims to obliterate; and life is a strife, ’tis 
a bubble and a dream, and we are only little boats, a-drifting down the 
stream. Why, Bemis, we will “i 

“Sam, we will just pause, for a moment, if you don’t mind the 
interruption,” Joe said, without looking up. ‘It is a fact, I believe, 
that the brain is capable of apprehending at least two things at once, 
and while I have been carefully attending to your able oration I have 
been as carefully perusing what one of the greatest sages of the age 
has said upon precisely the same subject. Let me read aloud the last 
paragraph : 

“‘¢ Unfortunately, in the common course of nations, the great man 
is not so often the acknowledged leader as he is the buffet-wall between 
accepted justice and a higher than human law. His life is a protest 
and a sacrifice. He stands a traitor to his country when his country 
is traitor to the right. So long as it is possible that the highest crimes 
may secrete themselves in the highest law of the land, so long will the 
great man be marked as a man who with the world has disagreed. 
The instinct of equity is not in the multitude, not in the so-called 
court of justice, but in the hearts of instinctive men. The pioneer, 
the dreamer, the progressive reformer, who heeds neither tongue nor 
pen, is the man who makes the world better.’ Make a note of that 
word ‘ better,’ please. I will read it again. ‘Is the man who makes 
the world better, though it denounce him in return. He is the man 
who, in our day, most emphatically dies for men. The inclination of 
atoms on the sea is to drift with the whim of the tide. It is the nre- 
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rogative of mind—but not its necessity—to govern both wind and 
tide. Sadly ten thousand enter this world and leave it like drift- 
wood at the mercy of the mocking sarcasm of the elements, where 
one asserts the prerogative of manhood, and then, too often, only to 
be denounced.’ ; 

“There, my high and mighty, what do you think of that?” 

“Tt is so much stuff and nonsense, Joe. It is simply words, put 
together in a way to make them sound well,” said the colonel, care- 
lessly. 
Sam, I believe you,” Joe replied, thoughtfully, but added, a 
moment later, “ And yet I beg leave to differ.” 

“That is a brilliant state of things, Joe. How does it come 
about?” The colonel was tapping the mantel with his extended 
fingers. 

BC V’ll tell you, Sam. I know the fellosy who wrote it, and I am 
bound to believe he thought it sensible, or he wouldn’t have said it ; 
while I am sure that he knows quite as%nuch about the subject as— 
well, as you do, for instance, and vastly more than I am ever likely to 
know about anything.” Joe’s eyes were again intent upon the page 
before him. 

“Who wrote it, Joe?” the colonel asked, as he kicked a smoking 
coal farther into the fireplace. 

“ Do you want to know, honor bright? (begging Bemis’s pardon). 
I mean would you be very greatly obliged to me if I should name for 
you the author of all this stuff and nonsense?” 

“Very greatly obliged, Joe,” the colonel replied, pleasantly ; but 
he was watching Joe’s face with the utmost attention. 

“Well, well, since you say so: his name is Colonel Samuel Trenton. 
Now don’t all speak at once.” Joe crossed his legs, leaned back in 
his chair, and went on with his reading with a sigh which seemed to 
indicate that a heavy burden was suddenly lifted from his mind. The 
colonel frowned. The doctor started, in his arm-chair, and with a 
smile of keen delight looked more intently than ever down among the 
coals. 

All was still in the parlor till the colonel asked,— 

“T say, Joe, what ever possessed you to think I wrote such stuff 
as that ?” P 

“ Couldn’t help it,Sam. The day you started for Europea bundle 
of proof came in for you. Now, I know proof when I see it, no 
matter how it is done up; and I can read proof just as well as you 
can.—Court can take exception if she takes a notion.—I had no idea 
where you were to be found, thanks to your frankness with us be- 
fore you left, so I began to read. Great C Bemis, how’s your 
pipe ?— Why, Sam, I never saw such stuff in all my life! For a year 
I have been reading those articles, wondering who in the world was 
trying to kick up such a dust in the labor question.—There, there, 
Bemis, I protest. ‘Kick up a dust’ is pure Anglo-Saxon, and——” 

“Hold on half a minute, Joe. Bemis will not hurt you. You 
are off the track. So you corrected the proof, did you ?” 

“Well, yes. That is, I tried to, Sam. I was more or less mixed, 
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though, from the start, and it steadily became more. Then it all came 
over me; how you had taken up that anonymous style of doing the 
thing just at the time when you backed out of the work publicly 
because they wanted you to go to the Legislature, and I could stand it 
no longer. I—I——— Bemis, have you any real good, grammatical 
synonyme for f-]-o-p-p-e-d ?” 

Joe threw down his book, cast an appealing glance towards the arm- 
chair, pulled his hat from under the table (the only hat-rest he could 
be induced to recognize), tossed it towards his head, where it had the 
goodness to make a successful landing, deliberately yawned, rose, and 
turned towards the door, remarking, “The commissioners give their 
verdict upon the wreck to-morrow, Sam, and if you’ll fix up a little 
shot for a last dose, I’ll send the boy for it about eleven, and remain, 
as ever,.yours truly.” 

Joe went out without waiting for a reply. As the door closed, Dr. 
Bemis remarked, “ Joe means to be a good fellow.” To which Colonel 
Trenton replied, “ Yes, in his way Joe is a very good fellow.” Then, 
as though the great anxiety of the evening were over, he again 
— himself upon the sofa, and silence reigned in the uncanny 

rlor. 
mn Many an hour those two had passed without speaking ; yet it was 
ee how lonely the room seemed to either if the other were not 
there. 

For ten years Dr. Bemis had shared the luxuries of Colonel Tren- 
ton’s home. His misshapen body had kept him out of the world as 
it whirls and rushes, engulfing or elevating the atoms drifting there, 
according as they touch a turning eddy or fall beneath the foam. Un- 
noticed he had delved and studied and worked for the good of his 
fellow-men. 

With a brilliant education, a clear, strong intellect, and a warm 
heart, his hair had turned white in the service of humanity. 

During a philanthropic visit such as Colonel Trenton often made 
to places where the unfortunate lay by life’s wayside, wounded and 
half dead, where priests and Levites passed them by and only good 
Samaritans came with oil and wine, he found his old school-master in 
utter destitation and brought him to his home. 

Joe Brandon was almost as destitute when the colonel found him. 
He had just entered college when his father, reputedly a very wealthy 
man, died suddenly, leaving Joe with a mother and a sister to support 
and nothing but debts to begin upon. Delicate health prevented his 
obtaining employment, seek it where he would ; but, with a true heart 
and determination, he opened a news-stand. Colonel Trenton patronized 
him, and, as was his way, very soon knew quite as much about Joe 
Brandon as Joe knew himself. The result was that he soon found 
himself employed in his patron’s office upon light and congenial work, 
later entering the field of journalism as a reporter, and finally obtain- 
ing his present position, always with that strong arm behind him. 

Not wishing to lose sight of him, Colonel Trenton had brought it 
about that Joe should dine with them and spend an hour or more each 
evening in the parlor before going to his night’s work. 
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These two were Colonel Trenton’s intimate friends. 

An hour went by in silence. Then Colonel Trenton rose from the 
sofa, went to the table, and rapidly wrote the editorial which Joe had 
requested. It was a brief review of all that he had written before 
concerning the wreck ; a final denunciation. Without revision he placed 
it in an envelope and began a steady tramp up and down the room. 

While the colonel wrote, Dr. Bemis leaned upon the arm of his 
chair, intently watching the face of his friend. When the tramp 
began, the doctor’s eyes were again turned towards the coals. He did 
not see that as he walked the strong man fondled in his hand a little 
golden locket with a broken golden chain. 

The shoulders were erect and broad. The eyes were dark and 
defiant. The face was bold and bronzed, as of one who feared neither 
men nor weather. It was a youthful face and figure, and the iron-gray 
hair gave more a thought of dignity than of age, while the heavy 
moustache bore its lingering sentiment of camp-fires and battle-fields, 
making the military title most appropriate. 

What in the world, to such a man, could be a little golden locket 
with a broken golden chain? 

It was wholly in keeping with Colonel Trenton that he should 
have written the magazine articles which made him Martha Arnold’s 
unknown hero. It was like every inch of him that he should have 
played the part he did at the wreck, rendering him the unknown hero 
of her friend,—drowned, she believed, when the ship went down. It - 
was not at all in keeping with the man, however, that he should fondle 
the little golden locket with a broken chain. Yet he did fondle it, 
with astonishing tenderness. There were even tears in his eyes that 
shone as he passed the lamp; and the eyes grew as soft and as gentle 
as a woman’s. 

Was it all for a little locket with a broken. chain? 

He was deeply absorbed in his folly, if folly it was; for the door- 
bell rang, but he did not pause. The colored boy ushered a caller into 
the room,—no less a personage than the sole owner of the Daily Eagle. 
oh 7, Colonel Trenton took two or three steps before he roused 

imself. 

The deference with which the editor entered was suggestive of the 
esteem in which Colonel Trenton was held, even by such a magnate; 
but he could never appreciate such attentions. He nodded cordially, 
and was on the point of handing to Mr. Cummings the article he had 
just prepared as a private favor to Joe. 

Mr. Cummings saved him from the blunder by beginning abruptly, 
“We are in a fine box, colonel. A member of the commission has 
just divulged the fact that the verdict to be made public to-morrow 
will exonerate the line. The company will bring suit against the Eagle 
for libel, for two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for a series of 
articles we have been publishing against it.” 

“Who wrote the articles ?” Colonel Trenton asked, glancing at the 
envelope upon the table, and smiling as he thought how near he had 
come to delivering it to the editor. 

“Mr. Brandon, our night editor, had the matter in hand. He told 
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me he had a friend who was well posted and could write them. I told 
him to go ahead, but be careful. He seemed a level-headed fellow, 
and I trusted him. But the commission has not agreed with him, and 
the Eagle must suffer.” 

‘“‘That depends,” observed the colonel. 

“Upon what?” 

“ Whether they bring the suit, and whether they win it.” The 
colonel shrugged his shoulders slightly,—a peculiar trick which always 
indicated that he was in earnest and meant more than he said. 

“(Can there be a question, with the verdict of the commission in 
their favor?” asked the editor. 

“ Assuredly.” 

“Will you undertake the defence ?” 

“ With pleasure.” . 

“ Would you suggest a compromise ?” 

“ Not unless you are anxious to pay them something.” 

“You are certainly encouraging. Well, I will leave the matter in 
your hands. What is the retainer?” 

“Tt does not matter. I shall charge enough when I succeed.” 

“‘ Nevertheless I will write a check here, if you will allow me. 
There. Five hundred. Will that do to retain? Allright. I’ll see 
you at the office in the morning. Good-evening.” 

Mr. Cummings had hardly left the parlor when Joe came tumbling 
into it, in his most ignominious fashion, pale and shivering, as though 
it were November instead of August. His ceat was more seedy and 
his mouth more dejected than ever as he dropped into his chair, ex- 
claiming, “Sam, I’m done for !” 

“ You are what, Joe?” asked the colonel, pausing for a moment in 
the walk he had resumed. ‘ 

“ Bounced !” 

“‘ Joseph, I-——” 

“T know it, Bemis: that wasn’t good English, but——” 

“TI was only trying, Joseph, to say that I was sorry for you,” said 
the doctor. 

“So am I, Bemis,” Joe said, witha sob. ‘The worst of it is mother 
and Sis. It has taken every cent so far, you know, and just yesterday 
we were saying that we had got clear at last, and could begin to look 
up a little” His head fell upon his arms, under the student-lamp, 
and he began to cry outright. 

For a time Colonel Trenton kept on his measured tread in silence ; 
but when the rush of waters subsided he observed, “ It would do you 
good, Joe, to stand right up and tell me I did it.” 

“You didn’t !” came fiercely from the folds of coat-sleeve. 

“ Yes, I did,” replied the colonel, gently. 

“What do you know about it, anyway ?” 

“Cummings has been in to get me to defend the Eagle.” 

“ By ” Joe sprang to his feet, his disconsolate face wet with 
tears, touched into rainbows by a smile. He checked himself for Dr. 
Bemis’s benefit, but exclaimed, “If you do, Sam, the Eagle’s O.K., 
whether Jove is or not; and that’s one comfort.” ; 
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“Greatly obliged, Joe, for your good opinion,” replied the colonel. 
“But the point in hand is this: I wrote the articles, while you suffer ~ 
for them. Mr. Cummings left that check on the table as a retainer. 
It belongs, rightfully, to you.” 

“ Not if I know myself!” Joe exclaimed, with an appealing glance 
towards the arm-chair. “ Why, Sam, I shall never begin to pay you 
what I owe you already.” 

“Tn the mean time, however, you will take that check, for you may 
need it and I shall not. If it had not been for you I should never 
have had it, and if it had not been for me you would never have got 
into this scrape. So say no more about it at present. In the future 
our circumstances may have changed, and if so I shall come to you. 
By the way, Joe, I would not advertise myself for another place right 
away. Say nothing about it to any one; for I fancy the Eagle will 
want you back again before long.” 

“Sam, you’re a——” 

“ Joseph !” 

“You're right, Bemis,” Joe replied, in a subdued tone. ‘ Words 
couldn’t put it, and I’ll not try. Yes, I will take the check, Sam, and 
fall back upon it if I must. At any rate, it will soften the blow to 
mother and Sis. I suppose I must go and tell them, now. Good- 
night.” 

a the door he paused to add, “ You know I did not mean to make 
fun of those magazine articles, Sam. They were just Lang-up !” 

Before Dr. Bemis could speak, the door’ closed. 





CHAPTER III. 


In his home Colonel Trenton was distinctively the friend of the 
friendless. In brilliant drawing-rooms he was courted quite as much 
for what he was at the moment as for what he had been or might be. 
In his office he was sought upon the most important questions of the 
day. He was popular everywhere, knowing everything, forgetting 
nothing. Many a poor man, however, knew him much better than the 
rich; but even his best friends knew very little of the real man. 
Colonel Trenton knew himself not at all. 

His first biisiness at the office in the morning was with three repre- 
sentatives of the steam-ship company. They endeavored by every 
possible means to secure his services, even after they knew that he 
had been retained by the Eagle. 

While they were urging, a boy entered. He was a poorly-clad, 
sorry-looking urchin, but the colonel at once took a note which the 
boy had brought, read it carefully, and observed, “So your mother is 
arrested ?” 

The boy nodded his head and began to ery. 

“ Will crying help her?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Then I would not cry.” Handing the boy a quarter, he added, 
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“Go get yourself some oranges and run home. Your mother will be 
back again all right before supper.” 

It was a little incident, but it had its effect. As he turned to the 
others, one of them remarked, ‘I suppose you have to let small cases 
go pretty much as they will.” 

“Tt will go right,” replied the colonel. 

“ Are you always so confident ?” 

“Law is uncertain,” said the colonel, “but justice and equity are 
as sure in the minds of twelve honest men as in the mind of one.” 

“ And you think that this libel suit will fail ?” 

“T do.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because a court would not stop where a friendly commission was 
satisfied.” 

“Would the Eagle prefer to consider a compromise?” 

“Gentlemen,” said Colonel Trenton, “one dollar would not be 
paid you for a receipt in full, without a trial. You have not a steamer 
on your line that will bear an honest inspection or has complied with 
regulations, and for the public good I wish that the matter could be 
forced into the courts; but it never will be.” 

As Colonel Trenton entered the court-room he found the poor 
woman he was to defend, guarded by two stalwart policemen. She 
was sobbing. It was an unpleasant sight. He did not look at her a 
second time or hold any conversation with her previous to the opening 
of the case. 

Colonel Trenton had undertaken to defend her as a pure matter of 
charity, and very much to the regret of the opposing lawyers. They 
were jubilant over his inattention, which clearly indicated to them that 
he had given up the case, even before it came to trial, and in spite of 
the fact that he was Colonel Trenton. 

Later on their self-congratulations increased ; for he only asked the 
prisoner a few unimportant questions; he did not produce a single 
Witness or cross-examine one, and when the time came for his plea the 
opponents expected to see him wave his hand and pass that by as well ; 
but he rose, slowly, to his feet. . 

“ My client,” he began, “ has told you that she owns a small house, 
where she supports her fatherless child by taking boarders. Three of 
these boarders, when going to sea, a year ago, left in her care the sum 
of three thousand dollars, for which they took from her a bond that it 
should be returned on demand, under certain conditions. A month 
ago one of them returned with what he represented as an order from 
the other two that the money be paid to him. She paid it. No one 
has denied it. Now the other two appear, bringing the original bond 
and claiming that the previous order is a forgery. We must admit it. 
The money is claimed upon a valid bond. My client cannot and does 
not seek to escape it.” 

Here there was a faint cry from the client, clearly indicating that 
at Jeast she hoped that she might escape it. The opposing lawyers 
looked at each other and smiled. Surely they had supposed that 
Colonel Trenton would know something about a case which he was 
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trying. It amused them to see a lawyer stand up and argue upon 
the wrong side; but, without noticing the interruption, he continued, 
“‘ According to this paper, she has promised to pay three thousand 
dollars, in one sum, not to order, but to the persons indicated. Two 
of these persons have testified, to-day, that the third is a forger. Un- 
fortunately, he is not here. Gentlemen of the jury, to be payable this 
bond must be presented and the money claimed not by order, not by 
one, not by two, but by the three men in person. My client is waiting 
for the third man, and I am waiting for the forger.” 

When he returned to his office, Colonel Trenton found Mr. Cum- 
mings waiting for him and a letter lying upon his desk bearing the 
imprint of the S.S. Company. Without opening it, he handed it 
to the editor of the Eagle, who read, “The S. S. Company begs 
to inform you, as counsel for the Daily Eagle, that it does not intend 
to press the matter referred to this morning, in case the Kagle makes 
no public notice of the fact.” 

“You have saved me a fair fortune!” exclaimed Mr. Cummings. 

¢ “1 told you last night that the case was yours,” replied the colonel. 

“But I have laid the matter before three lawyers this morning, 
and every one pronounced those articles libellous.” 

“They were libellous in a certain sense, no doubt,” replied Colonel 
Trenton. “ But I knew that sensible men would not see their business 
ruined by such facts as would be brought out in court, for any chance 
at damages.” 

“ Well, I am thankful it is over. Now what is the fee?” 

“For the hour’s work that I put into it your check of last night 
is quite sufficient. By the way, how about Mr. Brandon?” 

“Why, you know him, of course.. Yes, yes, I forgot that I took 
him upon your recommendation. He is a good worker, and has had a 
good Saini. I do not know that I should be afraid to trust him in 
the future.” 

“T should hardly think that one would be afraid to trust Mr. 
Brandon,” observed the colonel. 

“You mean that you advise me to take him back ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the colonel, smiling; “I only mean that-he is 
poor, that he has a mother and a sister to support, that he is talented, 
that he is faithful, and that if I were in his place I should be very 
glad to be reinstated.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Cummings, laughing, as he left the room. 

An hour later, Colonel Trenton crossed the pillared porch of the 
stately, old-fashioned mansion, left his hat with the colored boy waiting 
in the broad hall, and entered the parlor. 

There was one quick glance of the bright eyes from under the heavy 
silver brows, and a shadow of anxiety overspread the strong, impassive 
face of the humpback, which deepened as he stood by the mantel, 
filling his pipe. 

“ Samuel,” he said, seating himself in the great arm-chair. 

“ Well, Bemis ?” 

“You are out of patience again to-night.” 

“Good, Bemis! you have hit it, as usual.” 
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“Has something gone wrong with you, Samuel ?” 

“ Everything, Bemis. Everything has gone wrong with me.” 

“ Have you lost a case?” 

“On the contrary, I have won two cases.” 

“T thought as much,” observed the old man, speaking more to 
himself... ‘“‘ Were they important ?” 

“One was a quarter of a million, settled by a little bravado. 
Bemis, the law is a farce.” 

“ And the other?” 

“Tt was only for three thousand, but much more difficult and 
doubtful. If the other fellows had not been fools they could have 
taken it away from me. Bemis, the law is a humbug, and I will 


leave it.” 
“Samuel, you are more unfortunate than Joseph,” said the old man, 


Joe is fortunate. Now that Cummings has come out s0 

well, Joe goes back on the Eagle again.” Colonel Trenton spoke 
more cheerfully. Another’s good fortune was more to him than his 
own. 
“ But you, Samuel. There is something radically wrong with you.” 
In his earnestness, Dr. Bemis had actually risen from his arm-chair 
and was standing before the fire. “In the fulness of your soul, which 
should be making some one more worthy of its greatness blessed, 
you have brought me here. I am not what you need. Samuel, you 
should a 

“ Bemis!” The door opened with a sudden push which, without 
further announcement, would have assured the two that Joe Brandon 
was about. 

“ Joseph, I # 

“Bemis, your pipe is out! The very air is full of it!—Sam, has 
he got ’em again ?” 

“ Be quiet, Joe, I implore. I want to hear this through,” said the 
colonel, holding up his hand in appeal. 

“There is too much to say it now, and our young friend is 
hungry. He must have his dinner,” replied the doctor, smiling and 
laying down his pipe. 

“ But the gist of it all, Bemis; give me the point towards which 
you are drifting,” said the colonel, as they entered the dining-room. 

“Why, this, Samuel: that you should marry.” 

“Bemis! For heaven’s sake!” Joe gasped, sinking into a chair. 

“ Joseph, I——” 

“Yes, yes, Bemis, don’t mention it. I know that was very bad, 
but when you have run mad, how can I keep my senses? Sam marry! 
Jerusalem Jupiter! ‘There’d be some sense in your telling me to marry, 
for I’m young; but Sam is five-and-thirty, if a day. Bemis, why 
don’t you marry and let Sam alone? And what do you think, Sam? 
To-morrow I am to become assistant managing editor of the Daily 
Eagle! Circulation anything you like. Salary Now, Bemis, I 
shall never tell. The next thing you’d be trying to borrow a dollar.” 

Dr. Bemis took advantage of the pause to remark, “ Ever since 
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you came in, Joseph, I have been trying to borrow of you time enough 
to congratulate you. Samuel said au 

“Sam said?” Joe interrupted, looking up in time to catch a frown 
upon the colonel’s forehead as he carelessly explained,— 

“Cummings said something to me to that effect when he was in 
the office, Joe. He was so happy over the suit that I knew he would 
do some foolish thing, and told Bemis so.” 

Joe shook his head as he replied, “ No, no, Sam ; Cummings didn’t 
say anything to you. It was you whosaid something tohim. I know 
you. And now I see what made him so civil, and why he told me to 
take a two weeks’ vacation first. Why does every one try so hard to 
please you, Sam ?” . 

There were tears in Joe’s eyes, and, to change the subject, Colonel 
Trenton remarked, “The idea of a vacation was wholly original with 
Mr. Cummings, Joe, and a good one it is. Where are you going?” 

“ Nowhere, Sam.” 

“Why ?” 

“Don’t need one,” Joe replied; and as the thought of the real 
reason crossed his mind it recalled the check. With a sigh of relief 
he took it from his pocket and passed it to his friend. 

Colonel Trenton did not take it, but quietly remarked, “The fact 
is, Joe, your mother and sister have not had a vacation for years, and 
they need one, if you don’t. Take that check and go with them. Let 
your mother have a good old-fashioned time of it. Stop at the best 
hotels, and do me the favor not to bring a dollar of that money back.” 

“Tl do it, by jingo!” Joe exclaimed, striking the table till the 
clatter of the dishes mingled with the voice of Dr. Bemis in his oft- 
repeated admonition,— 

“ Joseph !” 








CHAPTER IV. 


NOVEMBER came, and Dr. Bemis’s fire was more of a necessity. 
Joe too had become a popular attraction in the uncanny parlor. Dr. 
Bemis said it was because his salary had been raised. Colonel Trenton 
declared that it was because Joe had something on his mind; but he 
tried in vain to discover what, till a chance helped him. 

“Samuel,” said the doctor, one night, “what do you think of the 
new philanthropic restaurant on Broad Street ?” 

“What I really think, if you must know it,” the colonel replied, 
“jis that it will flash in the flame and disappear. It depends upon the 
management.” ; 

“The Eagle speaks highly of it, Samuel.” 

“Bosh, Bemis! Joe raves over anything.—I say, Joe, do you 
really know anything about it, or has some one been stuffing you ?” 

“TI walked past the place the other day,” Joe replied, in a deliber- 
ate fashion, without lifting his eyes from the page he was reading. 

“ And how much did you see?” 

“T saw a great sign, saying ‘THE NEw Ipga.’ There were crowds 
of men going in at the door on one side of it, and women and children 
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at the door on the other side. Crowds were coming out of doors at the 
rear of the building, when I went round on the side street.” 

“That was quite enough to make a fine article out of, Joe; but 
Bemis and I are trying to decide whether it shall be a success or a 
failure, and we want more light.” 

“ Well, I went up and read the smaller signs, saying that any sober 
working-man or -woman could have a full breakfast, between six and 
nine o’clock in the morning, for nine cents; a full dinner, between 
twelve and two, for fourteen cents; a full supper, from six to nine, 
for six cents, Children under fifteen were to have the same for five, 
seven, and three cents. Children under three years old would be fed 
free of charge.- Then there was a postscript which said that from 
half-past nine to eleven in the morning, and from three to five in 
the afternoon, those who had no money would be fed for one day 
free.’ 

2 Promises are like pie-crust, Joe. I wonder what they have to 
eat. 

“Tt is good enough, what there is of it, Sam, and there is enough 
of it, such as it is.” 

_ “Have you eaten there?” the colonel asked. 

.“T have.” Joe let his book rest upon his knee. “ Listen, Sam, 
and you shall have all the information that is required. You go in at 
the front door and through a registering turnstile, where a policeman 
stands to stop you if you are drunk or out of order. Then you pass, 
single file, -between a rail and a window opening into the kitchen and 
office. There you deposit your money and receive a tray with the 
food, smoking hot, upon it. You must take the tray with you into a 
large room filled with small tables and chairs. There is but one waiter, 
whose duty it is to keep order and serve water. If any one requires 
more of anything he has but to carry his tray back, fall into line, and 
ask for it. ‘You must take the tray with you, when you have finished, 
and leave it at a window at the rear door. On the other side of the 
kitchen there is the same arrangement for women and children. For 
breakfast I had a mug of coffee, a bowl of oatmeal and milk, a large 
slice of hot corned beef, with potatoes, hot rolls, corn, bread or muffins, 
and butter. For dinner there was a bow! of soup, a plate of fish, my 
choice of different roasts, potatoes with cabbage or baked beans or 
onions, bread, and pie or pudding. For supper there was a mug of 
tea, bread and butter with some kind of sauce, and cold baked beans 
or cold meat. How is that?” Joe tossed his head triumphantly and 
instantly settled himself again to his book. 

“Who is losing the money, Joe?” the colonel asked. 

“So far they have made a little above running expenses.” Joe did 
not look up. The colonel laughed incredulously, and Joe threw down 
his book, exclaiming, “ Look here, Sam, I made that statement at the 
Press Club the other night, and some ignorant fellows doubted it, just 
as you have. To prove my words I offered to give them a dinner 
which all should agree was ‘swell’ for the same price, fourteen cents 
each, provided I had the use of the club cook and furniture. This 
was what we had : 
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Purée of peas with croftons. 
Olives, celery, chow-chow. 
Bass 4 la Chambord, 
Maitre-d’hétel potatoes. 
Roast tenderloin. 

Macaroni 4 Ja Milanaise. 
Lettuce salad. 

Bouchées with preserves. 
Apples. 

Nuts. - 

Edam and Roquefort cheese. 
French coffee. 


Our club cook kept the account of everything himself, and after the 
boys had eaten all they could they began to chaff me on having given 
them a dinner to carry out my joke.” 

“Not a bad thing to do, either. Honest Indian now, Joe, how 
much did it cost you?” asked the colonel. 

“ As truly as I am here to-night, Sam, I made a profit of just one 
cent.” 

“Softly, Joe.” 

“Softly yourself, Sam. I have it right here in black and white. 
Mind you, I am talking of the actual cost of what was consumed. 
Every one called for what he wished and had as much as he chose. 

“Peas for soup, ten cents; soup bone, ten cents; bass, thirty-two 
cents; potatoes, eight cents; dressing for fish, nine cents; macaroni, 
ten cents; tenderloin and dressing, seventy-four cents; coffee, sixteen 
cents; salad, eleven cents; celery, ten cents; sundries, sixteen cents ; 
bread, eight cents; bouchées, nine cents. 

“That is just two dollars and twenty-three cents, and sixteen of 
. us at fourteen cents each made two dollars and twenty-four cents. 
Now, Sam, ‘The New Idea,’ as a matter of fact, has paid the rent of 
the building, four cooks, two washers, two wipers, four dishers, one 
superintendent, and four policemen, has given nearly three thousand 
paid meals a day and lots of free ones, and has actually cleared about 
fifteen dollars a week.” 

“Who is conducting it, Joseph ?” Dr. Bemis asked. 

“I don’t believe any one hankers very much after that notoriety as 
yet, Bemis. Waiting to see how it will turn out, like you and Sam, I 
fancy.” 

“That is a good -sign, Samuel, and it is a better philanthropy, as 
it stands, than all the gifts of capital combined,” the doctor observed. 

“ Bemis, you are too severe with capital. Drop it into ignominy, 
and where is labor? All at the free-lunch counter.” 

“Samuel, that is a threadbare and browbeaten argument. It is 
neither you nor of you. If it were, it would be more to the point.” 

“ Bemis, you call my attention to the fact that your pipe is out,” 
said the colonel, smiling, as he rose and crossed the room. Then, as 
he held the lighted match, he continued, “A co-operative scheme, 
whatever it is, is the greatest development of modern philanthropy. 
It certainty aids the poor to live along more comfortably in his 

overty.” 

“ And what more would you, Samuel? You could not make the 
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poor man rich, to his benefit. He must do that for himself if he 
would profit by it.” 

“What I would, Bemis, is of little consequence, for obviously I 
cannot. If I could, in spite of what you say I would obliterate 
poverty and make laziness a crime.” 

“Men are sometimes idle of necessity, Samuel.” 

“ Tdleness is not laziness,” replied the colonel, quickly. “ Laziness 
is always a crime, and I would punish it. Idleness is forced, and I 
would obviate it. The molecule absorbs its appropriate atoms without 
asking leave. The weed appropriates such molecules as it requires. 
The lily is not forced to be a cabbage because a more prosperous lily 
has laid claim toa thousand times more sustenance than it requires 
and stored it away. The dog, the rat, the snake, even, simply because 
they are, go into the world and help themselves. They all work for 
what they have. They all live as the result of that labor. Man alone 
lounges about the street-corners, even at the eleventh hour, like a dis- 
cordant yawn in the midst of Nature’s busy harmony, saying, ‘It is 
because no man has hired us.’ ” 

“ But, Samuel, the thoughtless lily dies in time of drought. The 
improvident sparrow falls to the ground when the lasting snow covers 
a7 resources. The prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth him- 
self.’ 

“True, Bemis. Being provided of God with prudence to aid his 
instinct of self-preservation, man foreseeth the evil, and hideth him- 
self; but being provided of the devil with an overpowering selfishness 
to guide that prudence, he who is able hideth himself behind his 
fellow-man. Prudence should suggest to man some better way of 
protection. As it is to-day, the man who hideth himself by storing up 
more than his needs demand does so by virtually robbing the man 
who has not his facilities. There is no surplus reservoir of gold from 
which we draw our wealth. It comes from some man’s pocket when 
it goes into mine. Thus by one man hiding himself a dozen are pre- 
vented finding shelter, and must face the evil and submit. I tell you, 
Bemis, the time will surely come when the world will be forced to 
recognize the inalienable right of every living thing that can, to labor, 
and that inalienable justice makes the laborer worthy of his hire. But 
now, good-night. I must go to the Old Century Club dinner: so I 
shall not be back till late.” 





CHAPTER V. 


At the Old Century Club the annual Ladies’ Night was being 
devoted to a grand banquet of welcome to Mlle. Scarlatti, the most cele- 
brated singer of the day, who had just arrived in America and was to 
open, the following evening, a season of grand opera. 

The great parlors were densely crowded when Colonel Trenton 
arrived ; but his face was so well known, and was so conspicuous above 
the heads and shoulders of most, that he invariably became a target. 
Those who noticed him turned to those who had not, to say, “ Colonel 
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Trenton has arrived,” and in time the remark reached the end of the 
room where the beautiful guest of the evening stood. When she heard 
on either side that Colonel Trenton had arrived, she naturally asked 
the one with whom she was conversing, “ Who is this Colonel Trenton 
of whom all seem to be speaking ?” 

“He is the vice-president of the club. Have you not heard of 
him ?” he asked, in some surprise. 

“Surely, no,” she replied. “Is he one of the sights of the city ?” 

“No, mademoiselle, not exactly, but he is one of the foremost 
lawyers in the country.” 

“Ts he a soldier, too?” she asked. 

“T assure you, Mlle. Scarlatti,” he responded, “ few men came from 
the war with so good a record; but his present celebrity has been 
chiefly won at the bar.” 

“Tam always afraid of lawyers, most of all prominent lawyers,” 
she said, laughing. “I think that I see him now. I am sure I must 
be right; that short man with a white beard and very bald head.” 
She pointed her fan towards a group of veterans who were grumbling 
together. “Am I not right? That must be he, and I hope——” 

She hesitated. The flush upon her cheek suddenly faded ; the 
smile vanished ; the unfinished sentence was forgotten ; all because the 
president of the club, arm in arm with a tall, handsome, soldierly man, 
had paused before her and remarked,— 

“ Last, but not least. Mlle. Scarlatti, Colonel Trenton has arrived. 
I have the pleasure.” 

Mlle. Scarlatti, your beautiful hand, with its flashing diamonds, 
trembles. The fan which you were so carelessly pointing at yonder 
bald-head has almost fallen from your fingers. Your lips move un- 
certainly. Did you not catch thename? You are very white. Surely 
it is not on account of the mistake you were making. It cannot be 
because you are afraid of lawyers. 

“Colonel Trenton,” the beautiful singer whispered, as she gravely 
accepted the proffered hand, though it was the first time in the evening 
that she had endured an introduction without a smile that might have 
indicated the happiest accident of her life. She did not smile now. 

The fan fell to the floor. Colonel Trenton picked it up, carelessly 
observing, “‘The pleasure of meeting you is a delightful foretaste to 
hearing you sing in ‘ Lohengrin’ to-morrow night.” 

. Yes? You enjoy hearing ‘ Lohengrin’ ?” she responded, 
timidly. And those who noticed her did not doubt that she was indeed 
afraid of lawyers. 

Colonel Trenton alone did not heed it, and with more than usual 
indifference replied, “ It is not so much the opera, for I like it less than 
some in which I shall hear you later; but you and ‘ Lohengrin’ are 
always associated in my mind with one of my pleasantest memories 
of Dresden.” 

“Yes? How was that?” She tried to smile, but it was a faint 
effort. 

“T was passing the stage entrance, one night, just as your carriage 
drove up to the opera-house. A ragged little girl stood looking at you 
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as you passed, and you broke a rose-bud from some flowers and gave it 
to her.” 

“Did I?” The smile trembled on the singer’s lips. 

Still the colonel did not seem to notice, and continued, “I thought 
that as the bud came from the hand of Mile. Scarlatti, and as the girl 
was poor, gold might be worth more to her and the bud tome. I 
offered her a louis-d’or for it. She looked at the gold, then she kissed 
the bud and gave it to me. Foolishly, perhaps, I began to feel that I 
had robbed her. I turned to give her back the bud, but, in mannish 
vacillation, took her in to hear you sing, instead. It was‘ Lohengrin.’ ” 

“She liked it?” the prima donna asked, faintly. 

“She did not speak till the audience was shouting its applause at 
the end. Then she looked up. She had been crying. She held out 
the gold, and simply said, ‘ Please, sir, I would rather have the flower.’ ” 

Tears, real tears, were now in the singer’s eyes, making them even 
more beautiful than when she smiled ; but she struggled to make her 
voice and words seem careless as she replied, “The Germans are so 
easily moved by music. They make it such a sentiment.” 

“ And you?” asked the colonel. 

“Tt is my profession,” she replied, nervously turning her fan. A 
moment later, and, smiling as she had earlier in the evening, she re- 
marked, “I was a little absent-minded a moment ago. I seemed rude ; 
but I did not mean to be. You reminded me so much of—of——” 

“Of some one else,” the colonel said, deliberately. 

“Yes,” she added, faintly,—“ of some one else. And now teli me, 
what was it that you enjoyed the most that night at the opera? Was 
it giving a poor girl gold? Was it taking her to an opera? Was it 
seeing her cry? Do you enjoy seeing any one cry?” She smiled, and 
the tears in her own eyes became rainbows. 

“Tt was neither, Mlle. Scarlatti,” he replied, in a low voice. “It 
was simply seeing a great lady comprehend that a groschen was not the 
most precious gift she could bestow upon the poor.” 

“You, an American, cannot say that!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You are 
far beyond Europeans! Why, this morning, while I was being shown 
the sights of the city, they took me to a restaurant for the poor. Who 
ever thought of such a thing? Have you examined it?” 

“Only from the side-walk.” 

“Yes? And what did you think of it from there? It has struck 
me so pleasantly that I am resolved, when I go home, to establish one 
i my own little town. I should like to gather all the ideas I could to 

elp me. 

Ke The great composer was far too grand a philanthropist for me to 
offer a suggestion to his grand-daughter,” replied the colonel. 

“ Do you know everything about me?” she asked, drawing back a 
step. 
2 One needs know but little to know something of Scarlatti the 
great composer and Scarlatti the greatest of singers.” 

“ Ah, you are a true American. They are all kindness, But do 
not divert me: I very much want your opinion of this restaurant.” 

“ How can I have one, mademoiselle? It is too new.” 
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“Tt is the prerogative of a lawyer to form an opinion instantly, is 
it not? Tell me at least if you think it can succeed.” 

“Tt has succeeded, mademoiselle. Whether it lasts or not depends, 
somewhat—upon the management,” he said, with a slight shrug of his 
shoulders in a fashion that was thoroughly his own. 

“Who has the management of this?” she asked, eagerly. 

“T have imagined that it was a woman,” Colonel Trenton replied, 
in a voice that always carried with it an impression that the imagi- 
nation was really knowledge. 

“A woman!” Mille. Scarlatti, your hand trembles again. Your 
fan is falling. Be careful ! 

“I only imagine,” repeated the colonel, picking up the fan. 

“And the result? It will fail? You think a woman can do 
nothing?” The prima donna had evidently paid little attention to 
what she was saying, but in the same deliberate way the colonel 
replied,— 

“On the contrary, my thought was that it might succeed, simply 
because woman always does immeasurably better—or worse—than 
man.” 

“That is philosophy,” the prima donna responded, with another 
attempt to smile. “I want your own opinion. Tell me frankly, now, 
what have you seen in it that you would change?” 

“If youask it in that way, mademoiselle, I do not like the system 
of free meals for the paupers. It is a temptation for those with a little 
money to cheat, and those who will not cheat will grumble. The two 
kinds of philanthropy do not seem to me to mingle well.” 

“T have thought of that,” said Mlle. Scarlatti, earnestly. “ But I 
show that I am only a woman by simply wondering how it can be 
remedied without abolishing one or the other, when both are good.” 

“ And I, a man, should betray myself by making some change 
that would injure both,” replied the colonel. 

“ Would you do away with the free system ?” : 

“ Hardly, mademoiselle. It is, as you say, a necessity, as much as 
the other. There is nothing which so thoroughly deprives a man of 
the desire to commit crime as a good dinner ; but I would oblige some 
one to pay for those meals, and have it understood that the pauper 
depended for his charity upon generosity outside of the restaurant 
management.” 

“Oh, do not stop there, Colonel Trenton! I know that you have 
something more.” The beautiful face was all earnestness. 

- Truly,” he replied, “I might wish that I could go on all the 
evening, it is so pleasant to think that one is interesting Mlle. Scarlatti. 
But in fact only one other idea has occurred to me, and that I had 
much better keep to myself.” 

“ But now you have made me curious as well as interested. Now 
I really must know.” 

“Tf you must you shall, mademoiselle, but it will shock you. I 
would give ale or beer at a very low price, when it is desired.” 

“Liquor!” She looked up in questioning surprise. 

“TI feared it would shock you.” 
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“Qh, no, Colonel Trenton. It is not so much the idea that shocks 
me. It is that it comes from you.” Her cheeks flushed, suddenly. 
She had spoken from her heart without thought. Why should it not 
have come from him ? 

Without heeding, he continued, “My poor theory would be that 
the better the quality and the less the quantity, the better for any one. 
We have tried endless experiments in America, but for my own part I 
do not believe that law will ever regulate the appetite.” 

The president’s voice was calling to order. When silence ensued 
he continued, “In accordance with the by-laws of the club, nothing 
can be said in the dining-hall but by the spontaneous effort of the 
speaker. The names of members will be drawn by lot, as usual. 
Before we tread the forbidden ground, however, one prerogative remains 
to me. No one will do us better justice in an address of welcome to 
our illustrious guest than Colonel Samuel Trenton. I cannot call upon 
him, but if the members agree with me and will keep silence he will 
be forced to take the hint.” 

After the customary “ Amen,” and the applause which so often 
greeted the public announcement of the name of Colonel Trenton, the 
guests turned towards the sumptuous dining-hall. — 

The prima donna’s hand rested lightly on Colonel Trenton’s arm 
as they led the way, and, looking up, she said, “ You should have told 
me of this. It would have been pleasanter to talk of than the restau- 
rant. Did I distract you from preparing a pretty little speech ?” 

“Thad not heard of it till now,” the colonel replied, in the same 
deliberate way ; but there was a shadow on his face which the prima 
donna noticed. She did not know that nothing ever vexed him so 
much as notoriety, and a curious smile played about her lips as she 
asked,— 

“Are you arranging a welcome as severe as your face seems just 
now, Colonel Trenton ?” 

He started perceptibly, and smilingly replied, “I had quite for- 
gotten about the address, Mlle. Scarlatti. It will be time enough to 
think of that when I must begin it.” 

“ But you were surely thinking very hard of something.” 

“T was thinking o P 

“Of what?” 

“Of you, mademoiselle.” 

They entered the dining-hall, and the president claimed the guest 
of the evening for the seat of honor beside him, while Colonel Trenton, 
as vice-president, sat at the opposite end of the long table. 

As soon as the guests and members were seated, Colonel Trenton rose. 

“There is a member of the Old Century,” he said, “ who, by every 
right of precedence, should have taken upon himself the delightful duty 
now devolving upon me, of welcoming to our shores the Queen of 
Song, and to our halls the guest of the evening, Mlle. Scarlatti. I see 
by his face that he does not recall the incident which should have 
caused him to claim this opportunity. I must refresh his memory. 
It was sixteen years ago this month. We were studying music, art, 
and fencing, together, in the city of Florence.” 


b] 
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“We!” exclaimed the president, and the guests burst into a peal of 
laughter at the unconscious betrayal and the blank expression upon the 
face of the president, asking, as plainly as words, what all of that might 
have to do with this. When it had subsided, Colonel Trenton con- 
tinued,— 

“We have seldom spoken of those days to the club, for our talents 
were wasted upon art, and our tendencies were to fence with our music- 
teacher and to sing with our fencing-master. One day our music- 
teacher said to us, ‘I have a little protégée. Oh, she is wonderful ! 
And her voice! what a marvel! It is the voice of a bird! [I tried, 
last week, to bring her out; but she was frightened and failed. I am 
to try again to-night, at the Borghese Ball. If she should fail again, 
I think it will be her last attempt. These Italians!’ he cried, ‘ these 
people of Florence! Of what are they thinking? They only laughed 
at her when she ran, frightened, from the stage.’ Our president, 
members of the Old Century, devised a little plan, in which I followed 
his direction. We attended the ball. We sat at opposite sides of the 
hall. Our master’s protégée appeared upon the stage. All was still as 
death. I longed to extend to her the encouragement of applause, but 
my leader’s better judgment withstood the temptation, and I received 
no signal. She sang; timidly, it is true, but the bird has yet to be 
created that can sing even as she sang that night. She struggled 
against her fright till she finished the song. Then I caught the signal 
from our president, and we two applauded as though we were an army. 
A few about us joined, but not so many as helped us out when she 
appeared again an hour later. This time she sang with better con- 
fidence, and it needed but a suggestion to start an enthusiastic applause 
at the close. A beautiful floral offering from our president was pre- 
sented a 

“ And another from the vice-president, and they were both his own 
idea and purchase !” came from the opposite end of the table. 

“The field was won. When she appeared for her last song she 
was eagerly welcomed at the start. She sang with all the inspiration 
which a consciousness of appreciation gives. A dozen bouquets and a 
storm of applause followed the retreating figure, and brought it back 
for an encore, almost as thoroughly frightened as when it first appeared. 
This time she sang the ‘Gondolier’s Salute.’ I had heard the boatmen 
sing it in Venice. I have often heard it sung since then. But that 
one rendering, I say it soberly, was worth to me all of the music of 
my life combined. I remember every line: 





Sul placido elemento 
Vien meco a navigar ! 
Lascia |’ amico tetto, 
Vien meco a navigar! 
Ai raggi della luna 
Vien meco a navigar! 


Then fright overcame her completely, and she fled from the stage, the 
song unfinished, but her triumph sure. 
“Members of the Old Century, our president welcomed upon the 
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great World’s Stage, that night, the greatest prima donna in all the 
world of song, and he should have welcomed her to-night.” 

Colonel Trenton was obliged to pause for a moment, as the presi- 
dent had suddenly turned and grasped the hand of Mile. Scarlatti, 
plainly evincing his complete surprise, and the great hall rang with 
the applause of the guests. When it subsided, he continued, “It is 
he who should have given voice to the sentiment thrilling all our 
hearts. But, since he has appointed me instead, I say to you, Mlle. 
Scarlatti, that I have the honor and the joy of opening our hearts and 
halls to bid you welcome. Diva of Song, we welcome you to America. 
As the two delegates of the Old Century greeted, that night in 
Florence, the little unknown signorina, the entire club rises, now, to 
extend its greetings to the wide world’s favorite, Goddess of Opera! 
Mile. Scarlatti !” 

When he could be heard, the president rose and replied, — 

“At the request of our guest I am to say that she finds herself 
again only the frightened little signorina of Florence, but that, if she 
can gather courage and the club will accept it as her word of thanks 
for the cordial welcome she receives, after dinner she will sing to us 
that ‘Gondolier’s Salute.’ ” 

“Only to think that I have never known to whom I was indebted 
for all that I have accomplished!” Mlle. Scarlatti said, earnestly, as 
conversation began. ; 

“‘ Indebted !” exclaimed the president. ‘“ What would our little side- 
play have amounted to if you had not had the song in you? I had 
entirely forgotten the incident, and Colonel Trenton would have for- 
gotten, only that he never forgets anything. If you should speak of 
gratitude to him you would offend him.” 

“What a peculiar man he is!” said the prima donna. “One is 
almost tempted to think that he knows everything.” 

“ He is peculiar, and I am not sure that he does not know every- 
thing,” the president replied, with a smile. Mlle. Scarlatti, however, 
was seriously in earnest, and continued, — 

“If knowledge is power, he must be a very strong friend and a 
disagreeable enemy.” 

“He might be, mademoiselle, but, alas, he shows his strength in 
such a quiet way that he himself never dreams that he possesses it. 
He is a man of grand ideas, but what he does he must do without the 
world’s knowledge. The moment that public attention is attracted to 
him and he realizes the fact, he ‘ge Last year he was nomi- 
nated for governor. He declined. He was elected president of this 
club. He declined. Why? Simply because he will not drink wine, 
but did not think it just to the other members that he should proclaim 
his principles hy having some one else start the social cup.” 

“ He will not drink wine, you say?” Mlle. Scarlatti asked, looking 

‘up in surprise. 

“‘ My dear mademoiselle, we are not like Europeans, you know. I 
am sorry if that fact lowers my friend in your estimation. It raises 
him immeasurably in mine, though I am not strong enough to follow 
his example. It is a fact, I assure you, that there is not argument, 
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love, or money enough in all the world to tempt that man to lift to his 
lips this little glass of wine. But he is too broad in his thoughts, too 
large in his heart, too charitable in his opinions. He will never make 
the great man that he would if he were a narrower man.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


“You don’t mind if I tell a particular friend of mine,—as a posi- 
tive secret, you know,—you don’t mind if I tell that you wrote those 
articles, do you, Sam?” Joe said, in a curiously pleading way, after 
dinner the following Friday. ¥ 

“What articles, Joe?” the colonel asked, languidly dragging him- 
self back from somewhere far away. 

“ Now, Sam, what’s the use?” Joe exclaimed, petulantly. “ You 
know perfectly well. I mean those things on practical reform.” 

The colonel moved upon the sofa. It was hardly perceptible, and 
Joe was looking the other way, but there was enough which caught 
his eye to convince him that the colonel was about to give him a very 
decided “No.” To prevent it he at once continued, “ Now don’t be 
stuffy, Sam. They were nothing so very wonderful; only this par- 
ticular friend of mine happened to like them and ordered me outright 
to say who wrote them.” 

“How came you in such a delicate position, Joe?” the colonel 
asked. 

“T tell you, Sam, it was no fault of mine. This friend picked up 
an idea from them, and when I heard it my face showed that I knew 
something about them. The next I knew I was charged with having 
written them. I got myself out of that in quick time, but now the 
only thing left me is to tell who did write them. I thought I would 
speak to you about it first, and to-morrow I am going to——” 

“T doubt it, Joe,” the colonel interrupted, with a laugh. 

“ But what if -I should, Sam ?” 

“ Well——” 

“ You would not say ‘ Boo!’ and you know it.” 

“ That is precisely why I am sure of you, Joe.” 

“‘ Now look here, Sam, that may be logic, but it will not work. I 
have got myself into a box, and it is only nonsensical folly that pre- 
vents you from letting me get myself out again. I did not try to 
discover who wrote them. I did not mean to betray the fact that I 
knew. But the secret is out, and I shall be tormented till I am forced 
to tell all I know. It’s just here, Sam: those articles were the foun- 
dation of the whole scheme of this ‘ New Idea.’ So help me——” 

“ Joseph——” 

““T didn’t say anything, Bemis.” 

“You said enough to make me anxious to know if you are sure,’ 
added the old man. 

“‘ Bemis, I am as sure aa——’ 

“ Joseph, my pipe is out. Will you kindly give me a light ?” 

Joe responded, and the spell was broken. Dr. Bemis intended that 
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it should be, knowing far better than Joe the danger of urging Colonel 
Trenton by such an argument, especially in the peculiar mood in which 
he had been for the last week. 

In vain Dr. Bemis had endeavored to solve the mood or dissipate 
it. It was very evident that something had occurred to disturb the - 
whole tenor of the colonel’s usually imperturbable disposition. The 
doctor was baffled. All that his keen eyes could detect was that it was 
a perpetual struggle for Colonel Trenton to assume even the semblance 
of calmness, 

When the pipe was lighted, Colonel Trenton observed, “Joe, Eve 
and Eden have their coils upon you. You and your ‘ New Idea’ are 
controlled by a woman.” 

‘“‘ A woman, Sam ?” 

“Yes, a woman.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it is a good thing, and because you are so lamb-like. It 
was in Eve’s fall that we really fell. She did it, and she or her 
daughters have been at the bottom of many an important movement 
in the world since then ; but they have always found some man to act 
as business agent, eat the apple before the public, and take the conse- 
quences. If a man had founded this restaurant, we should have - 
known all about him long ago. He would have been perched upon: 
the pinnacle of its prosperity. His portrait would have hung in the 
great hall, and his name would have been written in gold above the 
door. Then a man would never have given credit to a magazine 
article for a new idea. The generous heart of woman forever turns 
to man to say, ‘You made me.’ I know it, Joe, so we need not 
discuss it.” 

“You’re immensely civil, Sam, but you are over-estimating what I 
said about those articles. They were the foundation, it is true, but 
the main-spring for action and the real inspiration came from quite 
another source.” 

“Joe, I think better of your particular friend the founder of the 
‘New Idea.’ Give us the story, if it is interesting. We will keep it 
a profound secret.” 

“T’ve more than a mind to, Sam. There was an accident. A 
brave man risked his life and saved two lives. Then, running a still 
greater risk to save a child, he met his death. His last words were, 
‘A child is worth dying for.’ Naturally, the one who was saved felt 
a great obligation, and, construing the fact that a child was worth 
dying for into a message that many who were dying in poverty were 
worth living for, ‘The New Idea’ became a reality.  That’s all.” 

Dr. Bemis alone had heard the last of Joe’s story. Colonel Tren- 
ton’s face grew strained and white as he lay upon the sofa. His hands 
involuntarily clutched, as in sympathy with the mental struggle that - 
was going on. Throwing himself out of it with a great effort, as 
Joe’s voice ceased, he muttered,— 

“The fellow died, you say ?” 

“Of course he died, or where would be the inspiration ?” 

“Qh, yes, I see. And this founder is now your particular friend ?” 
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“Tsay, Sam, you are trying very hard to turn me from my point.” 
“ Which is—— ?” 

“That I may tell who——” 

“ Joe!” 


“Well 2” 
“Tt is time that you were at the office.” 


“So itis,Sam. Good-night. Good-night, Bemis.” And, without 


another word, Joe went to his night’s work. 

Dr. Bemis had been an eager but silent listener. There was danger 
ahead, but, he was still baffled. A half-hour before, when he called 
Joe to light his pipe, he knew that he had averted an outbreak of 
some sort; but evidently it had only been delayed. With all the 
strength of his almost supernatural love for Colonel Trenton, he felt 
that he must discover the danger at once and find the channel of safety. 

For half an hour after Joe left them the old humpback sat silently 
looking into the fire. Then he pushed the white hair from his fore- 
head, and with a deep sigh said, “ Samuel, my pipe is out.” 

_ “Bemis, forgive me! I have been very forgetful,” the colonel ex- 
claimed, rising quickly from the sofa, and as he did so returning to its 
hiding-place a little golden locket with a broken golden chain. 

He filled the pipe in silence, for his thoughts were far away on 
the deck of a burning steamer, with the founder of The New Idea, 
and back, back, back in a long, long ago, in which the accident, the 
locket, the magazine articles, the New Idea, all gathered themselves 
about one and the same being, and that being Joe’s “ particular friend.” 
Joe loved her, or he would not have spoken of her as he did. 

What was all this to Colonel Trenton? He smiled bitterly as he 
asked himself this question, and, leaving it unanswered, lighted a match 
for Dr. Bemis. 

“Stand there by the mantel, Samuel,” the old man said, as the 
smoke again rose from the red clay bowl. 

“ Which means that you have a lecture for me,” replied the colonel, 
smiling. “I might have known what was coming, you have been so 
quiet this evening.” 

“Only a short one, Samuel.” 

“That is good, Bemis. Make it very short, and never forget that 
you have promised to go with me to the opera to-night, to hear the 
marvellous Scarlatti. I would not have you get yourself out of the 
mood for that, even if I must forego the lecture entirely.” 

“T will go to the opera, Samuel.” 

“Enough, Bemis. Your word is better than a bond. Let the 
procession move. I am humbly standing by the mantel.” 

“You did not mean it, Samuel, but you were a little hard on 
Joseph.” The doctor spoke as gently as though he were dealing with 
‘a wayward child. 

7 Truly, Bemis, I did not mean it; and I hardly think Joe thought 


so.’ 


“There were tears in his eyes, Samuel.” 

“Tears! I did not see them.” 

“No. You were not looking that way to-night, Samuel.” 
Vou. LIII.—8 
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“But I simply said what I have always said,—what Joe knew, in 
advance, that I would say. No, no, Bemis. You must have been 
mistaken. Joe is not a baby.” Colonel Trenton spoke in a careless 
tone, but he was thoroughly disturbed, and his friend knew it. Deter- 
mined, however, to follow the course he had begun upon till he dis- 
covered the cause he sought, the old man replied,— 

“No, Joseph is not a baby.” 

“ Well, and what then, Bemis?” 

“Tt was not the conversation so much as its effect upon—the 
woman, Joseph’s friend, which brought the tears into his eyes.” 

“T presume that you are right. Man always weeps over woman. 
Woman empties her heart through her eyes for man. For all the 
tears that we shed,—and what a gulf they’d fill were they gathered 
into one !—we each turn to the other and say, ‘ You made me.’” The 
old man sighed. 

“Tn the nature of things, Samuel, that which gives us real happi- 
ness must be the same which, by reverse action, causes us real misery. 
The woman by whose generosity ‘The New Idea’ has been established 


has evidently become a source of happiness to Joe. He suddenly dis-— 


covers that the author of those articles is an unknown god at whose 
altar she is worshipping, and the result is misery.” 

“ Bemis, your argument is weak. Is Joe the fool to be so easily 
disturbed by jealousy ?” 

“Human nature is weak, Samuel,—just as weak as my argument. 
But Joseph is not jealous. He has a generous and a noble nature. He 
loves her, but he loves you too. I dare predict that Joseph will not 
cease his importunity till she knows your name and has met you face 
to face.” 

“One man can lead a horse to water, Bemis, but an army cannot 
make him drink. Does Joe believe me such a man as would rob him 
of his love?” 

“Samuel, if I were any one but who I am, you would be angry. 
But I am a cripple, utterly helpless but for you; so I am not afraid 
to tell you that you are wronging Joseph. The man who loves a 
woman far above him, as Joseph would by nature love, himself sees 
well the incongruity and can but wonder that she has not accepted 
higher forms. The man who loves you as Joseph loves you cannot 
wonder that any woman who lives should see in you much that she 
might miss in him. Love, honor, and loyalty are behind him, and 
Joseph will persevere.” 

“ Bemis, this is all nonsense.” 

“Samuel, you say so because you never 

Dr. Bemis’s eyes were bent intently upon the coals. He could not 
have seen the sharp twinge of pain that shot across the colonel’s fore- 
head. There was no other sign, however, yet the sentence ceased with 
that shadow. The humpback’s lips were still, and a moment later he 
rose laboriously from the arm-chair, paused for an instant, looking 
tenderly into the eyes of the strong man towering above him, then 
turned away, saying,— 

“T will go now and make ready for the opera.” He was satisfied. 
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Colonel Trenton caught his hand, with a look in his face which 
few had ever seen there,—strength and weakness, manhood and help- 
lessness. In a voice which for the first time in many years forgot the 
shadow of hidden irony, he said,— 

“Once more, Bemis! Look into my eyes again, as you did. I 
have something to tell you. You know it already. You know me 
all without my telling, and yet, of all, this one thing you did not 
know till now. Bemis, you are the strength of my life. But for you 
I should long ago have gone to—yes, to the devil. You alone have 
held me back. No, no. You are thinking of the time when, a help- 
less sot, I was brought home by two vagabonds, only a little less 
drunk than I, and how, of my own will, I turned myself so squarely 
against that sort of degradation that all the powers of earth and hell 
tried in vain to drag me back again. Debauchery disgusted me. 
That was all. Bemis, does it not take more than that to make a man? 
For ten years you have done all that mortal could do to bring out 
something better from me; but while the world is howling that I am 
a great success, you, you who know me, know how utterly you have 
failed. I have known how it troubled you that every energy I pos- 
sessed came right from you, and that in all these years you had not 
roused in me one atom of ambition. How often you have shown me 
what I might be, to contrast with what I am! With superhuman 
energy and patience you have held me day by day. You plunged me 
into the prison reform. You filled me with fury over the ring out- 
rages. You have set meon fire again and again, only to find, each 
time that your touch left me, that I fell dead. It is you whom the 
world is praising ; you who have done it all. Once in my life, when 
I was less than twenty, I was overwhelmed by one great hope, one 
grand ambition. I am not foolishly thinking that its denial is any 
pardon for me that I am what I am to-day. I only know that the 
ghost of that hope, the demon of that ambition, has haunted me, 
night and day, and murdered, in its swaddling-clothes, every offspring 
of energy or desire that, has been cradled in my heart for sixteen years. 
Weakness! Absurdity! Folly of all foolishness! Yes, the only 
sincerity in all my utterly wasted life is that once I—I—I loved a 
woman.” 

“ And lost, Samuel ?” 

“ Not as you mean, Bemis. This is the first time to mortal ears 
that I have said that word.” 

“ Was it that she——” 

“No, Bemis. I do not think that in her life she has ever loved 
any one.” 

“ And you love her as dearly to-day ?” 

“T do, Bemis.” 


“ Samuel, was it that she was not E 





“Bemis, do not speak that word! If the woman lives who is 
worthy of man’s homage, it is she.” 

“Then, Samuel, go——” 

“Wait, Bemis. It is to-day as it always has been. She has no 
need of love. Her life is fulness in itself. Her aims are satisfied in 
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the fulfilment of her ambition. I have nothing to offer which could 
mingle with the sunshine of her life to make it brighter. She is 
better as she is.” 

“Samuel, you are wrong. Whoever she may be, I know that you 
are wrong. Go to her, Samuel. Go to-night. Tell her the story as 
you have told it me.” 

Colonel Trenton smiled as he shook his head, and replied, “ Ah, 
Bemis, for the first time in your life you would be blind. You would 
drive me into the pit whence you have so laboriously dragged me. 
What has she said to the—hundreds, perhaps, who in all these years 
have fallen at her feet and lived about her to prove their love, as I 
have not? She is beautiful beyond any woman I ever saw. She is 
richer than many a millionaire. She has everything to attract and 
nothing to repel. Have others been attracted? Doubtless. Have 
they been repelled? Surely. Yet there was nothing but her refusal 
of their love that would have done it.” 

“‘ May she not have loved you, Samuel, precisely as you have loved 
her, to the exclusion of all others?” 

“ Alas, Bemis, that is a beautiful fancy, but it evaporates before 
the sunlight of reality. For years I had loved her before she knew 
that this being existed. I loved her when she was a girl, poor, un- 
known, nothing. But believe me, Bemis, it would have been the ruin 
of her life if she had loved me or any one. God guided her where 
her future lay. God saved her when I prayed that it might lie with 
me. ‘Tell Joe enough to set his heart at rest, Bemis, and now set 


mine at rest by putting on your overcoat. The carriage is waiting.” 

“Samuel,” said the old man, tenderly, “there is no story such as 
yours but has its sequel. God grant that it may be one of happiness 
such as you can appreciate the better for the pain of the past. Yes, I 
will be ready presently. Do they wear gloves, Samuel, and do they 
take off their overcoats ?” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was Dr. Bemis’s first opera. He yielded his old-time prejudices 
in deference to his friend’s earnest desire that once, at least, he should 
see and hear the great prima donna. In order that he might do so 
under the most favorable circumstances, Colonel Trenton had taken a 

rivate box. There the humpback sat, in the easiest arm-chair, with a 
assock for his feet and wraps to replace the open fire. 

“T am only sorry about the pipe, Bemis,” the colonel said. 

“You miss it; I do not, Samuel,” replied the old man, and he sat 
on in absolute silence till the curtain fell upon the first act. Then the 
colonel breathed a deep sigh, as though for him, instead of Dr. Bemis, 
it was the first opera; but he smiled, and with careless indifference 
asked, “‘ Well, how do you think of it? Are you disappointed? Are 
you wondering what fools we mortals be, to rave over opera ?” 

“ By no means, Samuel. I find my old heart growing young again 
to music.” 
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“You like Scarlatti?” 

“‘ Beyond measure, Samuel.” 

“The people seem to agree with you. I think the opera will 
become an annual necessity.” 

“T trust it may, Samuel.” 

Once more he was lost in the opera, and only when the curtain fell 
he added, with increasing enthusiasm, “The great singer grows in 
magnificence. Samuel, I am carried away like a child.” 

“That is good, Bemis. ‘Except ye become as little children’ is as 
applicable to the full enjoyment of an opera as it is to the power of 
appreciating the songs of the angels, I suppose. Are you quite com- 
fortable ?” | . 

“ My cup runneth over,” replied the old man, and a moment later 
added, “ When the great singer passed this way she seemed to smile 
and bow a little here. Have you met her?” 

“The Old Century gave her a reception. I saw her there.” 

“Surely, surely. I remember. Is she as pleasing, Samuel, to 
speak with? I am becoming more and more a child, till I begin to 
wish I do not know, but it is preposterous. Iam old and a 
humpback. You should tell me, Samuel, if it is something absurd. 
If it would not displease you, I—I——” 

“Bemis, you are very childish.” 

“Tam, Samuel, Iam. I was only trying to come at-——”, 

“ Bemis, I can say it for you in half the time.” 

“Do so, Samuel.” 

“ Why, an introduction to Scarlatti.” 

“ And 2” said the doctor, with a curious smile. ‘‘ Remember, 
children grow fretful under delay.” 

“To tell the truth,” replied the colonel, returning the doctor’s smile, 
“T am afraid to promise you till Iam sure. It occurred to me that if 
you enjoyed the opera you might ask to meet the prima donna, so I left 
a note for her at the box-office, this afternoon, asking permission to 
present you at the close, to-night. She may refuse. She has looked 
well at you more than once. She surely knows by this that you are 
not very young, and possibly that your back is not quite straight.” 

“ Laugh on, Samuel, at my moment of weakness. I am not used 
to opera.” 

The stage manager entered with a note for Colonel Trenton. He 
handed it to Dr. Bemis, who read that Mlle. Scarlatti thanked Colonel 
Trenton for the honor he conferred in requesting to present his friend, 
and would meet them in the greenroom immediately after the opera. 

“ How kindly she has put the permission!” the doctor whispered. 
“And she wrote it after she had seen me. But all are kind to one 
whom you call ‘ friend.’ ” 

The last act was drawing to a close, when the colonel said, “ It is 
almost the end, Bemis, and we had better go, or others may be before us.” 

“Let me first put on my overcoat,” observed the old man, rising a 
little nervously from his chair. “There. That is better. My back 
seems less deformed, in this. Is the collar straight, Samuel, and is my 
hair right? Wait! Wait one moment. She is singing again.” 
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The curtain began to fall before Dr. Bemis could be brought to 
follow Colonel Trenton to the greenroom ; but there they had to wait 
a little, as the prima donna was called again upon the stage. The 
colonel noticed with a smile that, having once begun, the doctor did 
not cease brushing back that silver hair, with a hand that trembled 
slightly, and that his eyes were fixed upon the door. 

Intentionally, perhaps, Colonel Trenton stood with his back towards 
the door. He saw the sudden fire lighting the old eyes, and the ashes 
of age on the white cheeks suddenly glow again. He must have known 
that the prima donna was approaching, but he turned so slowly that, 
before he was prepared to present his friend, Mlle. Scarlatti, with face 
still flushed from the excitement of the stage, but with a smile in her 
eyes that had nothing to do with the footlights, had offered her hand 
to the humpback, saying,— 

“I am sure that this is Dr. Bemis. How fortunate you are in 
owning Colonel Trenton as a friend! And—may I say it ?—I think 
he too is fortunate.” 

It was only a bit of the old, old school, just a scrap of boyhood’s 
drilling coming back to him, when Dr. Bemis, with an almost courtly 
grace, bent over the jewelled hand and kissed it. 

“ Mademoiselle “is right that Colonel Trenton is very fortunate in 
the friendship,” the colonel observed, in greeting her. 

“T hoped that you would call me Signorina,” she said, still retain- 
ing the humpback’s hand in hers. Then, turning to him again, she 
asked, “ Were you pleased with the opera?” 

“More than that!” he exclaimed, almost reverently, and added, 
“You are wonderful, Mlle. Scarlatti.” 

“T am very glad. I tried hard to please you.” 

“To please me?” Dr. Bemis repeated, slowly, looking up into her 
eyes in amazement. 

“Why, Colonel Trenton sent me a little note saying that this was 
to be your first opera, and that if you enjoyed it you might like to meet 
me. When I saw your face I was sure that I should like to meet you. 
And then, too, you know that for my very first breath of life upon the 
stage I am-indebted to Colonel Trenton. I would not disappoint a 
friend of his for—not for all the world !” 

The doctor still looked wonderingly into her eyes, She asked, 
“ Has he not told you?” The doctor simply shook his head. “Then 
I will, Dr. Bemis.” 

“ Mile. Scarlatti, I protest !” the colonel interrupted. 

“Tf Colonel Trenton would only call me Signorina,” she said, look- 
ing up with an inquiring smile. 

“Tt shall be Signorina always, if you will give no aid to Dr. 
Bemis in thinking better of me than I am.” 

“Dr. Bemis, the prize is worth the struggle, is it not? Iam an 
Italian, you know, and thoughts of Colonel Trenton are associated 
with my earliest hopes and my first victory, in Italy. When he calls 
me Signorina it sweeps away all the emptiness of the present, the 
treacherous promises and shallow remuneration of success, and carries 
me back to those dear old days when I was dreaming of a triumph in 
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the world of song that could satisfy the heart as well as the ambition. 
It is pleasant to forget realities and dream, even if it be of impossibili- 
ties. Do you not think so?” 

“‘T have thought so to-night, while you have made me forget that 
I am a cripple,” the doctor replied, earnestly. 

“T really made you happier? Oh! then you know just what it 
is to me to hear Colonel Trenton call me Signorina. And I know, too, 
that he speaks Italian, but if I should tell him how I long to hear it 
he would be afraid of pleasing me and never speak a word. Is it not 
so, Colonel Trenton ?” 

For a moment Colonel Trenton conversed with the prima donna in 
a language which the doctor did not understand. Then with a tri- 
umphant smile she turned to him, exclaiming, “I have heard it! The 
dear, dear language! Just as my beloved old master used to speak it! 
I should have known at once with whom Colonel Trenton studied in 
Florence. Yet he only told me that others are waiting behind me, and 
that I must leave this delightful corner. It was just as my old master 
used to tell me to go away, when I was stupid and vexed him. You 
will come again and let me see you here, will you not?” 

Dr. Bemis promised, and a moment later they were being driven 
home. Neither spoke, even after they were again in the uncanny 
parlor. For half an hour the doctor smoked his pipe in silence, then 
rose and turned to the door of his own apartments, which, for his 
convenience, opened upon the parlor. 

His hand was on the knob, when he paused for a moment and looked 
back into the fire that lay dying on the hearth. 

“Samuel,” he said. 

“Well, Bemis?” 

a Is not Mile. Scarlatti ‘beautiful beyond any woman you ever 
saw’ ? : 

“ Bemis, you are infatuated. I think it is a fact, however.” 

“She is ‘ very rich,’ I think.” 

“T believe she is, Bemis.” 

“She has made it all herself? That is, she was poor at the start ?” 

“Tf I remember rightly, she was poverty’s own child at the start.” 

“‘She has completely triumphed, has she not, Samuel?” 

“Surely. As no woman ever triumphed in this world before.” 

“She has achieved all that she hoped, I am sure, Samuel.” 

“She could not have hoped for more than she has achieved, surely. 
But, Bemis, what are you coming at ?” 

“T was only wondering if she is satisfied.” . 

~ “Bemis, what is it to be satisfied ?” the colonel asked, turning rest- 
lessly upon the sofa. 

“T will tell you, Samuel. Satisfaction is when one’s life seems, at 
least, to be fulness in itself; when the aims are content with the fulfil- 
ment of ambition; when there is nothing which another can offer to 
mingle with the sunshine of life and make it brighter. It is not satis- 
faction to long to have the emptiness of the present and the shallow 
remuneration of success swept away, that one may dream again of an 
impossible triumph in the world of song that could satisfy the heart as 
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well as the ambition. Samuel, when you told me of your love, that 
she had no need, that she was satisfied and better as she was, I said 
to you, ‘ You are wrong. Whoever she may be, I know that you are 
wrong.’ When I saw Mlle. Scarlatti for myself, how quickly she 
told me that I was right! You had but to offer her the name of Signo- 
rina to mingle with the shadows of her life a welcome sunshine.” 

Colonel Trenton shuddered as the door closed behind Dr. Bemis. 
The secret that lay buried in his heart had been discovered. 

A month before, it would have mattered little; but if the suspicions 
which had been aroused in him should prove correct, Colonel Trenton 
rs have given all that he possessed to have kept that secret from his 

riend. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was Saturday night again. During the week Joe had not spoken 
of the articles. 

“ What do you think, Sam!” he began, abruptly ; “they’ve issued 
new orders about the ‘Idea.’ It is to be opened on Sundays.” 

“That is not bad,” the colonel replied, even more kindly than was 
his wont. “You and I are hungry on Sunday, Joe.” 

“ They are to start a reading-room there.” 

“ Better yet, Joe. Your friend evidently knows what she is about, 
and will make a grand success.” 

“Bother my friend, Sam! I’m talking business. They are to 
open a bar! There!” 

“ A what, Joseph ?” the doctor asked, in astonishment, turning half 
about in his arm-chair. 

“A bar, Bemis. An out-and-out beer-shop, to serve ale or beer 
with the meals when called for.” 

Colonel Trenton ground his teeth in silence, but his voice was as 
calm and indifferent as ever when he said, “Go on, Joe, and tell us 
about it. How is it to be run?” 

“Why, give a glass with each meal for two cents extra, or instead 
of tea or coffee if desired.” 

“With beer at that price and a reading-room to support, the ex- 
penses will be increased beyond the income, Joe, and ‘The New Idea’ 
will be in the lurch if your friend is not careful.” : 

“ Look here, Sam, you need not fret yourself about that friend of 
mine. Those expenses are to be met by giving up the free meals and 
selling tickets for the paupers’ hours to benevolent societies and private 
individuals at half the regular prices.” 

_ The lines about the colonel’s eyes grew deeper, and again he lay for 
a moment in silence before he ventured to speak. Then he simply 
said, “I like it, Joe.” 

“ But, Sam, the ale and the beer ?” 

“ They would find it somewhere, Joe.” 

‘Of course you can say that, Sam, but——” 

“ Instead of one glass they would doubtless drink five.” 
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“ That may all be, Sam, but 

“Instead of paying five cents towards making a rum-seller rich, 
they pay two, drinking better beer, and saving three cents towards a 
better home, if they choose.” 

“That’s all right, Sam, but——” 

“The chances are that, with the appetite appeased by a single glass, 
the temptation will be withdrawn, and many will keep away from the 
rum-shop entirely.” 

“Upon my soul, Sam! I never thought that you would be advo- 
cating this.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘“‘ Because—why, because 

“ Because I was once a drunkard, Joe?” 

“Hold on, Sam! Don’t you speak like that!” Joe cried, and even 
Colonel Trenton looked up in surprise, for Joe sprang to his feet and 
faced him almost as he would a stranger who had said that of his 
friend. It called him to himself. He smiled before Joe’s fiery eyes, 
and replied, gently,— 

“Come, Joe, we have forgotten that this is Saturday night. Look, 
Bemis’s pipe is out, and he will not tell us. Fill it for him, will 

ou?” 

A little later, turning abruptly upon the sofa, the colonel said, 
“You know Scarlatti, Joe.” 

“T!” Joe turned half towards him, then back again, and answered, 
‘“‘T have seen her upon the stage.” 

The pipe was lighted at last, and Joe hurried to the shelter of his 
book. It did not save him, however, for the colonel continued : 

“You saw her before that, Joe. You saw her last summer.” 

Joe started. Old Dr. Bemis actually rose from the arm-chair, and, 
turning full about, stood with his back to the fire. Without appar- 
ently noticing the commotion, the colonel added, “In brief, Joe, Scar- 
latti is the main-spring and her money the motive power of ‘The New 
Idea.’ ” 

“ Did she tell you, Sam ?” 

“No, Joe; you have just told me.” 

“Then, Sam, if I have told you that, you surely will let me tell 
her that——” 

“ Well, that what, Joe?” 

“Nothing, Sam, nothing.” 

“Tell her what, Joe?” Never before had Colonel Trenton spoken 
like that in the uncanny parlor. It was the last link he was welding 
in the chain of evidence that was to condemn him to unutterable 
misery. He knew what the answer would be, yet even at the last 
moment he hoped against all hope that something might have been 
wrong in his reasoning. Poor Joe, too thoroughly frightened to know 
whether he was in any way mixing two individuals, replied,— 

“Tt was only that she wanted me to tell her who wrote those 
articles,” 

The blow fell. The identity of Azil Scarlatti was complete. 

. For some minutes Dr. Bemis stood clutching the back of the arm- 
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chair. Then slowly he sank into the seat and fixed his eyes upon the 
coals. Joe read, or thought he was reading, though he was only re- 
peating the words, till the colonel pronounced his name, in a voice as 
friendly as of old, and continued,— 

“T am going abroad on a little business. I did not mean to speak 
of it on Saturday night, but it can’t be helped. I am to leave on 
Monday. You must look sharp to Bemis while I am away. Now 
about those articles. It would do Scarlatti no good to know that I 
wrote them, and it would be very false to give her the impression that 
I believed a single word of them.” 

“Oh, Sam!” came, like the cry of a child, from under the student- 
lamp. 

“ Joe Brandon, you don’t mean that you are——” 

“Yes, I am, Sam, and I don’t care who knows it.” Joe started 
to his feet. “You are not going till I have told! That’s all there is 
about it.”. 

“ After you have done it you will laugh at the folly of it, Joe; but 
if I may be there to counteract any wrong impressions, why, you are 
welcome to do what you choose. I must go on Monday; but why 
could we not meet her on Sunday, Joe? Sunday is a leisure day with 
Scarlatti. We might go round in the evening and take Bemis with us. 
He is passionately fond of Scarlatti. There, will that do, Joe?” 

“T don’t quite understand you, Sam, but surely I will take you at 
= word, It shall be to-morrow night,” Joe answered, but doubt- 
fully. 

« Good ! I will show your friend a modern idol with feet of clay.” 
The colonel laughed in a most unusual way, then added, “ Do you mind 
telling me, Joe, how Scarlatti came over here, unknown, last summer, 
and what in the world she was doing here ?” 

“T know precious little about it,Sam. I didn’t even know that 
she was the great singer, till less than a week before the opera. There’s 
nothing about her that is a bit stuck-up. You see, she had never been 
to America, and she thought that she should succeed better here this 
winter if she knew something about us first. Years ago, somewhere 
in Europe, she became acquainted with Miss Arnold, an American 
teacher, and they became the warmest friends. So Mlle. Scarlatti came 
over and spent the summer with her friend while she was supposed to 
be at her country-seat in Italy. It was here that she got herself into 
that accident where the fellow died to save her, and talking the thing 
over with Miss Arnold, and reading those articles, they worked up the 
plan of the restaurant. That’s all I know about it. We met them on 
our vacation, and have helped in the business since. And now I am 
going to make the arrangements for to-morrow night. Good-night. 
—Good-night, Bemis.” 

The door closed behind him, and Joe was gone. In a moment of 
madness the colonel had consented, and the deed was done. It did not 
matter, however. Indeed, it might be the best way to settle it, after 
all. But Colonel Trenton looked again and again at the silent figure 
sitting in the arm-chair. 

It was that which troubled him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE fire burned out on the hearth. The tobacco burned out in 
the pipe. The candle flamed very bright, then flickered out under the 
crimson shade. Slowly and laboriously Dr. Bemis rose from the great 
arm-chair, as though he were older, much older, than when he sat 
down. At the door he paused to say, “ Good-night, Samuel,” and was 

one. 
' The sharpest pang of his life shot to the heart of the strong man 
lying on the sofa. Not all that he had suffered in life could produce 
its counterpart. He could have gone to Dr. Bemis on his knees and 
begged for just one word from him. When he rose from the sofa, 
however, it was long after. He left the room by another door, and 
his step sounded on the stairs. 

A little later the first door opened, and slowly, very slowly, Dr. 
Bemis entered again and seated himself in the great arm-chair. 

Only the ghost of the fire lay prone upon the hearth, but the old 
man sat with his eyes fixed upon it as mechanically he filled his pipe 
and began to smoke. There was no draught up the chimney, now, 
and lazily the clouds of blue-white smoke drifted towards the student- 
lamp, which, in astonishing forgetfulness, Colonel Trenton had left 
burning. Slowly Dr. Bemis began speaking to himself : 

“Can it be possible? Joseph Brandon, is it true that you love 
Signorina Scarlatti? Are you killing your best friend for a foolish 
infatuation that will fly to the winds the moment you acknowledge it 
to her? To-morrow night Samuel will spurn Scarlatti for your sake. 
It will kill him, and, if these eyes saw anything on Friday night, they 
saw that to be spurned by him will kill Scarlatti too. I do not believe 
it, Joseph. I know that there is something wrong. Oh, Bemis, Bemis! 
Rouse yourself and straighten this tangle -before it is too late. What 
could I say to Joseph? Nothing that could increase his readiness to 
sacrifice himself for his best friend. What can I say to Samuel? 
Nothing. What then? Can I? Shall 1? Oh, signorina! with my 
white hair and my humped back and my love for Samuel, perhaps you 
will hear me, and you can set it right.” 

He rose and stood looking into the great mirror over the mantel. 
Turning this way and that, he-surveyed his twisted back in all its 
most unfortunate proportions. 

“ Bemis,” he said at last, “if it helps you to plead for him, if it 
wins for you the listening ear of the great singer, if she pities you 
till she believes you, then, after threescore years of sorrowing, I shall 
thank God that I am a humpback.” 

“Bemis, you are up early! But did you not know that it is 


daylight?” Colonel Trenton threw open the shutters of the nearest — 


window, and the sunlight streamed across the parlor. Then he extin- 
guished the lamp, and, for a time, appeared to be busily engaged in 
arranging the books and papers upon the table. 

Dr. Bemis made no reply. He Jooked about him in a bewildered 
way and sat down in the arm-chair. He had evidently fallen asleep 
with his head upon the mantel, which was almost as high as his 
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shoulders. At length the colonel spoke again: ‘“ Bemis, I believe that 
you have been in this room all night.” 

Again there was silence for a time, then Dr. Bemis said,— 

“Samuel, you are making a mistake.” 

“T have often made mistakes,” replied the colonel. 

“You will repent this one, Samuel.” 

“T think not, Bemis. I never yet repented anything but the 
struggle I have made for an existence which has proved a failure 
simply because I am so weak and such a fool.” 

“Samuel, you are blind! It is neither weakness nor folly.” 

“Qh, Bemis! Don’t go to your own loving heart for charity. Go 
to the world and ask it what of a man who drivels his life away and 
sacrifices everything, all for the pestering of an unrequited love for a 
pretty woman? Go to the woman herself. Say to her, ‘Look at the 
mental, moral sot! Look at the piece of slouching clay that cannot 
be the man God made him, all because you do not love him !’ then——” 

“Samuel ! sit down !” 

Colonel Trenton looked up, quickly. His old school-master stood 
beside the table, one hand resting upon a pile of books, the other 
pointing to the sofa. Never, in the old red school-house, had the way- 
ward, impulsive boy been quelled more completely, or obeyed more 
quickly. For a moment Dr. Bemis remained silent, looking his friend 
straight in the eye. It was no time, now, for the coals to intervene. 
Then, speaking very slowly, he began: 

“Samuel, I have been forced to learn the lessons of my life by 
seeing, not by feeling, and in some things, perhaps, I can speak the 
better from my own heart, because it cannot judge others by itself. No 
doubt the world would tell me just what you think. But, Samuel, I 
remember once last summer when I shocked you by asserting that the 
heart of humanity was false because the brain controlled it. I say it | 
again, Samuel, and more, that the true heart is not to be controlled by 
all the reason and philosophy of earth. Samuel, the man whose love 
for woman is passion is a brute. The man whose passion for a woman 
is love gives his heart, his life, his whole existence, to the woman he 
loves, as truly and as eternally as he gives it to his God. Samuel, if 
you gave to Scarlatti only the passion which could be satisfied by any 
other woman, if your eyes were shut, then go, a fool for drivelling 
your life away and sacrificing everything to the pestering of an unre- 
quited love for a pretty woman. Go! Bea brute! The world will 
call you brave. But, if your love for Scarlatti is grounded in her 
individuality, then, mark my words, there is no more another Scarlatti 
in this world for you than there are two Gods up yonder. Whether 
you ever possess her love or not, she will possess yours, for time and 
eternity. Forget the sunlight, if you will. You cannot forget her. 
Upbraid the flower that cannot bloom in darkness, but do not upbraid 
your heart, my friend, because it cannot develop when it truly loves a 
woman who, unworthily or innocently, fails to return that love. I tell 
you, if you are the true man that I believe you, Samuel, if you are 
worthy of being loved by Signorina Scarlatti, you have no right to 
call yourself a piece of slouching clay because you are not the man 
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you might be with her love. If she is worthy of your love she can 
do more for you than all the world beside. To say that you can do 
the same without her is an absurdity. God grant that the time may 
come when that which seems to be may prove a blunder! I feel in 
my heart that it will be so. But if it cannot be, and you must suffer, 
then may God help you, Samuel, to suffer as nobly and as bravely as 
you have these sixteen years. Be worthy of the fact that you love a 
noble woman, and you will be worthy of the manhood in you, even 
though it is not what she could make you. Promise me that, Samuel.” 


“ Bemis, I will try.” 





CHAPTER X. 


A NOTE from Joe, that Sunday morning, announced an invitation to 
dine with Mlle. Scarlatti at five o’clock in the afternoon. He was early 
in the parlor, to prevent any endeavor to escape. 

With real delight he noticed that Colonel Trenton had exerted 
unusual care in preparing himself for the dinner, and with unfeigned 
enthusiasm he exclaimed, “ By Jove, Sam, I never saw a handsomer 
man, if I do say it who shouldn’t.” 

At that moment Dr. Bemis entered, clad in the angular costume of 
a half-century before. It was very becoming to the old man in the 
uncanny parlor, but while the doctor glanced in anxious surprise at the 
colonel’s elaborate toilet, Joe’s face showed as plainly his disapproba- 
tion of the doctor’s. 

Reading both faces at a glance, Colonel Trenton remarked, “ Bemis, 
you and I have changed places in our views of this little tilt, to-night. 

am doing my best, you your worst.” 

The doctor smiled faintly as he replied, “ It may not really indicate 
that either of us has materially changed, Samuel.” — 

“ Bemis, you are quite too deep for me,” said the colonel. “ But 
the long and short of it is that Joe and I do not quite like the way 
you have put yourself together.” 

“ T say, Bemis, it’s too pathetic,” Joe explained, in a desire to soften 
the charge. 

“You mean that it does not hide my crooked back?” the doctor 
asked, and added, “ It is surely badly bent, but only the pride of youth 
would struggle to hide it.” 

“You put on your overcoat last Friday night, Bemis,” the colonel 
— with a look which the doctor understood, and to which he 
replied : 

Pe That was Friday, Samuel. This is Sunday night.” 

“ And you are——” 

“Not precisely what I was then, Samuel.” 

“Why not?” Joe asked, abruptly. 

“ Are you, Joseph ?” 

“Why, no, I am not,” Joe replied, the color mounting to his 


cheeks. 
“Nor am I, Joseph. Let us be going. If the lady does not like 
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it, she will bear with it, seeing I am old and a humpback at the best. 
If she pity me, it is far more than I could expect from so beautiful 
and great a lady.” 

“ Bemis, did you never go to a theatre?” the colonel asked, in a 
low tone, as they walked through the hall together. 

“Never, Samuel. Why do you ask ?” 

“Did you never study for a play, for private theatricals, or take 
part in a tableau, perhaps?” 

“ Never in my life, Samuel. Why?” 

“A random fancy, Bemis; nothing more. It only proves that 
some men are born actors, in spite of themselves.” 

The carriage stopped at a magnificent hotel, and the three were 
ushered into the sumptuous salon of the suite occupied by the prima 
donna. Opening from this room—the heavy doors were closed—was 
the perfect system of apartments such as the great hotels of America 
offer in far more luxury than any European palace. 

Here they were obliged to wait for a moment, for, in her boudoir, 
Mlle. Scarlatti was at that moment turning herself about before a 
triple-winged mirror, saying to her friend,— 

“Yes, Matty, he is just the dearest old man you ever saw. His 
eyes—oh, they are wonderful; and his face has hardly a wrinkle; 
while his long, curling hair is just as white as snow. But his voice! 
That is the wonder of wonders! Will you pinch up that fold a tiny 
bit? There! That is it. His voice is so soft and low that—— 
Does a rose look better than these buds? I believe that one bud alone 
is better. There. Do you like it? Matty, love, what makes you so 
stil? Why don’t you speak ?” 

“There has been no protracted silence, Azil,” Martha replied. 
“Those days last summer, when you were ill and would not speak at 
all, taxed me to the utmost. It is your turn now. Goon. Tell me 
about Dr. Bemis’s voice. But hurry, dear, for they are waiting.” 

““Why, he makes you feel it, all over, when he speaks. You 
cannot help believing every word he says. And he is so courtly. 
Who ever thought they would come right on the minute? I might 
have known it, though, of Colonel Trenton.” 

“ Azil dear, you were telling me of Dr. Bemis.” 

‘“*So I was, Matty ; and where was I? Oh, I remember. He re- 
minds you all the while of: That horrid bow! It is unendurable ! 
I shall sit upon it and crush it, the first moment. Then I shall be 


quite happy.” 
“Did you say that Dr. Bemis reminded you of that horrid bow, 


Azil?” 

“Matty, be quiet. There, at last I am quite ready, and just one 
minute and three-quarters late. Signorina, never let it occur again. I 
wish I looked as pretty in black as you do, dear. I think Colonel 
Trenton rather likes sombre colors. Oh, I am tired of all this finery ! 
Yes, yes, dear, Dr. Bemis, in spite of his age and little figure, reminds 
you—why, he is just Colonel Trenton over again. I do not wonder 
they are fond of each other, for they are as opposite as the two poles, 
and yet the two poles are just alike, you know.” 
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“ Are the two poles just alike, Azil?” Martha asked, as soberly as 
though she were putting some question to her class. 

“ Matty, you are laughing at me. Why don’t you smile when you 
laugh? I have not the faintest idea about the poles, and you know it. 
But I have an idea, and you will find it true to-night, that it is utterly 
impossible to comprehend Colonel Trenton. Now listen, Matty, for 
I am about to tell you something of which I know nothing at all. 
Colonel Trenton has had a blow,—a very bad blow. That is what is 
the matter.” 

“ Most men have, dear. I presume you are quite correct.” 

“Oh, but, Matty, it was not a common blow. Mr. Brandon would 
have a blow, and a very bad blow, if you should say ‘ No’ to him some 
day. Oh, don’t say a word, Matty. My two eyes have seen lots of 
things since I came back. But I do not believe that any one ever said 
‘No’ to Colonel Trenton. I do not believe that he would ask a woman 
to marry him till he knew that she would say ‘Yes.’ That is the very 
point of it all, Matty. He loves some one. Perhaps she is dead, or 
perhaps she has married some one else ; but he loves, and has loved her 
for a long time, I am sure, with all his heart and very life. But I do 
not believe that in all his life he ever once spoke to her or any one of 
love. He says the very sweetest things—to me, for instance—and 
never dreams that they are sweet at all. If he had ever said those 
things to one he loves, he would never, never say them again to any 
woman in the world.” 

“ Azil, you have read him carefully, or else he is very transparent. 
I shall know him for myself a little later. I am quite curious, dear : 
so let us go in.” She laid her hand upon the knob. 

“Stop! Matty, you might know him for a century and not know 
him one bit better than you do before you have seen him. You do not 
understand. That is just what I have been trying to tell-you. That 
blow, whatever it was and whenever it came, drove him behind a wall. 
When you meet him you will se—— Why, Matty, I can tell you 
just precisely what you will see this evening, to-morrow morning, every 
day of the week, in the greenroom, at the club, in the court-room, on 
the battle-field, in the midst of an earthquake, a fearful wreck, a fire at 
sea; you would find just a substantial, unconcerned, and very elegant 
—wall! a wall so high that no one can look over it; so broad that no 
one can go about it ; so thick that neither fear nor favor can make the 
slightest impression upon it. That is why he is such a great success in 
one sense, and such a wretched failure in another.” 

“ And pray how do you know him so well, Azil? Have you found 
a crack in the wall and peeped through?” Martha asked, still standing 
by the door. 

“That is the secret of it all, Matty ; and if you will be quiet I will 
tell you. It will save you time by and by to be patient a moment 
now. I found a mirror, balanced above the wall, and by looking into 
it I could see the man, behind.” 

“A mirror?” 

“Yes. It is Dr. Bemis’s eyes. Look into them, and you will 
see Colonel Trenton. You can tell precisely what Colonel Trenton 
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thinks and what Colonel Trenton is by what Dr. Bemis says and 
does.” 

“TI will remember, dear.” Martha began to turn the. knob, but 
Azil caught her hand. 

“There is one thing more, Matty, which you must know. Have 
you any secrets ?” 

“ Any what, dear ?” 

“Secrets, Matty ; things which you never told me, for instance.” 

“Not many, dear. Why?” Miss Arnold asked, with a smile. 

“ Because” 

“A woman’s reason.” 

“Well, then, because you will find that Colonel Trenton knows 
them all right now.” 

“ Azil !” 

“Don’t be frightened, Matty. I have only spoken to him twice 
or thrice in all my life, but with all my heart I do believe that he 
knows—everything !” 

Azil opened the door, and the two entered the salon together. 

Colonel Trenton made no attempt to shun Mlle. Scarlatti, but when 
he found that there was another lady present he easily devoted himself 
to her; while Joe aad Dr. Bemis, each playing his own part in their 
curiously different programmes, carefully monopolized the great singer. 
_ “Tt was very kind in you to dine with us to-night, Colonel Trenton,” 
Miss Arnold was saying. “Mr. Brandon told us that you were to sail 
for Eurepe to-morrow, and we were anxious to enjoy an evening, first, 
with the author of those delightful and earnest articles on ‘ Practical 
Reform.’ ” 

“It was very kind in you and Mlle. Scarlatti to invite us,” replied 
the colonel. “ And the anxiety was on my side, to enjoy the pleasure 
of meeting the lady who so loyally championed the American school 
system in the Dresden Review, three years ago, in Germany.” 

“ Why, who told you ”” Miss Arnold began, and even turned 
a little pale as she thought of her strictly anonymous articles and of 
her friend’s last warning. 

“Indeed, Miss Arnold, I have really forgotten how I knew. I 
did not imagine it was a secret, or I should not id 

“Oh, it was nothing, Colonel Trenton. It was only that I did 
not consider it worth speaking of, and did not suppose that even my 
best friend knew who wrote them. They voiced the very youthful in- 
dignation of an inexperienced school-teacher. I might wish that you 
could have known me by something better than that.” 

“Tt could hardly be better, but I was much interested in your essay 
before the Teachers’ Convention last summer.” 

“Colonel Trenton, you must have a wonderful memory!” Miss 
Arnold exclaimed, her cheeks still paler and her usual quiet composure 
vanishing. 

“Tt was not at all wonderful under the circumstances, Miss Arnold, 
but a very natural sentiment of interest in your career, inspired, some 
time ago, when our mutual friend Mr. Wilton, of——” 

“Governor Wilton !” 
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“Yes, I believe he is a governor now. He was telling me—it was 
some years ago—of the noble struggle which you made, against so 
many difficulties, in preparing yourself for your profession.” 

“ Colonel Trenton !” 

“ Mlle. Scarlatti !” 

The friend had come in a time of need, for Miss Arnold was 
trembling in mortal terror that her entire life was about to be laid 
bare by this man who knew everything and seemed to glory in it. She 
did not realize that it was only her attempt at flattery, which he dis- 
liked, that had driven him to take refuge in a few random facts hur- 
ried back by memory ; that to prevent her talking about himself he 
had taken the surest method,—begun talking about her. She could 
not know that all he had learned and remembered of her was only the 
result of a little investigation following a discovery he had made, in 
Dresden, that she was an intimate friend of Mlle. Scarlatti, in desire 
to study the character of the friends selected by the woman he loved. 
He seemed to her something thoroughly alarming, especially in the 
light of her friend’s warning. Azil saw by her friend’s face that some- 
thing was going wrong, and came to her relief. _ 

“Dr. Bemis and Mr. Brandon tell me that you sing—when you 
choose, Colonel Trenton,” she said, with a smile, ‘‘and I came to ask 
you if you would sing to us a little this evening.” 

“Mile. Scarlatti, ‘Dr. Bemis and Mr. Brandon’ are words which, 
when used in connection with Colonel Trenton, signify inordinate 
flattery. If Colonel Trenton did sing, the starry vault would long 
ago have rung with his serenade to Mile. Scarlatti.” 

“Oh, I beg the colonel’s pardon,” she exclaimed, with a merry 
laugh. “He did nét understand me. I did not ask him if he could, 
but if he would.” 

“To the best of his ability, he will, with pleasure, mademoiselle, 
directly after dinner,” replied the colonel. 

When she returned to Dr. Bemis, the old-eyes readily discovered a 
shadow in her face that had not been there before, and he knew that 
Colonel Trenton had begun the work. How it had been accomplished 
he could not tell, though he had heard every word and watched every 
expression ; but now, if ever, was his time to speak. Joe was looking 
over some drawings by the piano. Very gently the old man took the 
jewelled hand in his, and, looking up into her eyes, said,— 

“ Signorina—may I call you Signorina? I am an old man, you 
know. Threescore years and ten I have been acripple. May I call 
you Signorina? Once Colonel Trenton spoke to me of you. He 
spoke of you years ago, in Italy. He called you ‘a little signorina,’ 
and you know that to one as old as I you are only a little girl, even 
to-day. May I call you Signorina?” 

“ Believe me, Dr. Bemis,” she said, smiling through tears, “there 
are few from whom that name would sound so sweet.” 

“T thank you, signorina. I was thinking of something while you 
talked with Colonel Trenton just now. Seventy years ago I was as 
robust and strong as any lad upon our hills. I-met with an accident. 
It was not an uncommon accident. Many a boy has fallen from a tree, 
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before and since, and forgotten it in an hour; but see, it left its mark 
upon my back, for me to carry with me to the grave. No one whom 
I meet thinks of the accident, but of its mark upon my back. I might 
return to the very tree from which I fell and say, ‘ You made me what 
I am,’ but it would not bend its lowest branch till I could touch it. I 
wonder if there may not be an analogy between this and the human 
heart, that may explain some things that otherwise perplex us.” 

‘““T see what you mean, Dr. Bemis,” she replied. ‘“ You would not 
have me make a mistake and think that I had offended Colonel Trenton. 
I—I think I am sorry. I think I should like to offend him.” 

“You would like to——” 

“ No, no, Dr. Bemis. I mean that I should like to be able to. To 
be worthy would be still better.” 

At that moment the waiter appeared, announcing dinner. 

It was such a merry hour that one would hardly have thought it 
possible for there to be a sad thought at the table. Colonel Trenton 
excelled himself in making those about him merry. Immediately after 
the dinner, while Dr. Bemis enjoyed his pipe, which Mlle. Scarlatti had 
heard of from Joe and persuaded him to transport secretly to the hotel, 
she laid her hand upon the colonel’s arm, saying, “ I know very well 
that you play, too.- My old music-teacher told me so, years ago, in 
Florence. Oh, I have remembered so many things since you took me 
back to those old days. And Dr. Bemis says that you have a piano in 
that wonderful home of yours, of which I have heard so much ; but I 
knew, before he said it, that you must keep it away in the secret corner 
of your most inaccessible den, for it is so much like you. You might 
give the world a great deal of pleasure; you might do the world a 
great deal of good ; but I do not believe that you do of either one-half 
so much as lies in your power, simply because you are so careful to 
keep yourself securely hidden behind—a wall! Am I not right?” 

“ Mlle. Scarlatti, you have evidently talked with one called Bemis,” 
the colonel replied, as they walked to the piano. 

“ That means that I am right,” she exclaimed. “ For I know that 
Dr. Bemis is always right. But I will not test you, now. I will play 
for you, if you will let me. What will you sing? Have you any 
choice ?” 

“‘ My choice would be to please you, signorina,” he replied. 

“You are as kind as Colonel Trenton,” said the prima donna, with 
a low, girlish laugh, which, after all, seemed hardly incongruous, as 
she turned to a pile of music lying upon a stand and began searching 
for something. 

“‘ Matty dear, see what I have found!” she exclaimed, a moment 
later, drawing a manuscript copy from the collection. “If I had 
thought all day I could not have succeeded so well.” She handed the 
copy to Colonel Trenton, explaining, “It is a song which Miss Arnold 
and I prepared together. She translated the words from the German, 
and the mu a 

Colonel Trenton had been rapidly scanning the paper. At that 
moment his eyes fell upon a line which startled him, for he looked up 
suddenly, and directly into the eyes of Mlle. Scarlatti. She knew what 
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he had read. For a moment the color left her face and she forgot the 
sentence she was speaking. Calmly the colonel finished it for her : 
“The music you adapted from the song called ‘ The Patriot,’ I think. 
I have heard it in Italy. The words are an old college song of Saxony : 
are they not, Miss Arnold ?” 

“T really do not know, Colonel Trenton. Azil had the German 
poem in a scrap-book,” Miss Arnold replied, timidly. 

Mlle. Scarlatti was carelessly touching various chords upon the 
piano, and a moment later began the accompaniment. 

Colonel Trenton sang the German college song “The Wanderer” 
as even Dr. Bemis had never heard him sing before. The inspiring 
melody was skilfully arranged, and, as both were somewhat familiar 
and apt in their combination, he was free to do as he would. The 
highest interest was reached where, in the last verse of the poem, the 
wanderer stands upon the hill, looking down upon his native village. 
There, in the new arrangement, just’ where the loud huzzahs would 
burst from the throats of the Italian patriots, came the wanderer’s 
exultant cry,— 

I am coming, coming, 
Through the twilight pale. 


I am coming, coming, 
O my native vale! 


Colonel Trenton sang this without the piano, though perhaps he 
alone noticed that the fingers lay idly on the keys. 

The evening passed as pleasantly as the dinner, but there was 
something to understand between the two, and neither was able: to 


bring it about till the guests were preparing to leave, when Mlle. 
Scarlatti made a desperate effort. 

“ And you must sail for Europe to-morrow ?” she asked. 

“‘ Man is loath to acknowledge that he must do anything, signorina. 
The inexorable has little to do with it, yet truly I think that I shall 
sail to-morrow. Can I be of service to you?” 

“You can do me a very great favor, at least,” she replied. 

Whose eyes would not have brightened at the thought? Who but 
Colonel Trenton would have felt chagrined that it should be so, and 
have replied, more moderately than ever,— 

“T will send you a vial of fog from old London, a bonbon from 
Paris, a drop of the Arno from Florence, a bit of the blue from the 
sky over Naples, a chipping of stone from the Syrian Sepulchre, a 
sacred lotus from the Nile, a pearl from the Gulf of Lingah, a garnet 
god from India, or an elephant from Ceylon. Signorina, I am your 
mystic slave. Lift your wand, and I fly at your command.” 

She was smiling, but she was not happy, as she replied,— 

“It is a little matter, a very slight request, but a great favor. I 
can hardly say it openly. Is it rude? Is it unwomanly? I—I wish 
that I might speak, for a moment, in the next room.” 

The colonel offered her his arm. The great doors were open, but 
the room was large, and they could speak without being overheard. 

“Colonel Trenton,” she began, timidly, “ I hardly know just why 
I wanted to ask for it, but before you went away I——” 
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“ Signorina, if I had not dreaded a disclosure that might embarrass 
you a little, I should have returned it before.” His hand, which did 
not tremble, was extended, holding in the palm a little golden locket 
with a broken golden chain. 

“Thank you,” she whispered, without looking up. “You were 
very brave and noble. At least you followed the instincts of a very 
brave and noble heart.” 

“That is better, signorina.” 

“T wish that I could prove my gratitude to 

“To the instincts of a brave and noble heart?” He was smiling. 

“Tf I may, I should like to give you this rose-bud ?” 

The faltering voice made it sound like a question. Did he not see 
how the slender hand shook as it broke the bud from its fastening ? 
Surely not; for he did not even look at it. He took it mechanically 
when she laid it in his hand. 

Did she wonder why? How could she see, through that icy 
exterior, into the heart that would have rent in twain had he ventured 
more than the hoarse, half-whispered “ Thank you,” that barely escaped 
his lips ? 

“And, Colonel Trenton,” she faltered, “I have been trying to 
atone to America for having cost it a very noble life.” 

“You have done a great work, signorina.” 

“ But I did it for you.” 

“ And does it lessen it that I am not dead ?” 

“Tt makes it yours, not mine.” In her hand she crushed the 
locket. 

“Mine?” 

“Yes. I did it, I know, but you made me, and it is for you, not 
for me, to carry on.” 

“T cannot.” 

“ Why r od 

“T have not—not the requisites.” 

“You have managed it thus far.” 

‘You are laughing.” 

“That is not the way a Scarlatti laughs. You gave the first idea 
to Miss Arnold. You gave the first inspiration to me. You gave the 
first guidance in suggestions to Mr. Brandon. You made the improve- 
ments that have taken place, by your advice to me at the Old Century. 
From your position behind a wall you have done all that has been 
done. Miss Arnold has no time to take from her school. Mr. Bran- 
don is impulsive and inexperienced.” 

“T will gladly furnish any money that may be required, signorina.” 

“Tt needs no money. It requires but little time. It needs a strong 
man to be identified with it for its protection.” 

“T will do what I can to assist Mr. Brandon.” 

“ Of course you would do that. You have done it already. You 
would do any kind and generous act, so long as you were safely hidden.” 

“Signorina, I will take the lead.” 

“Oh, I thank you, Colonel Trenton. And you will not think 
angrily of me for my importunity ?” 
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“T shall simply thank you. It is only an acknowledgment that I 
realize, at last, that I have “3 

“ Well 2” 

“ Made a mistake, signorina.” 

Oh, Mile. Scarlatti! Look into his eyes! 

The beautiful singer stood irresolute. Her lips trembled. Her eyes 
were wet. Perhaps she was ashamed to look up, while tears were in 
them. They fell, instead. They rested on the little golden locket with 
the broken golden chain. She shuddered, as though a cold wave were 
sweeping over her. Then she replied,— 

“T am glad that you have discovered it, if you were making a 


mistake.” 








CHAPTER XI. 


JOE went to his home perfectly happy in what seemed to him the 
complete success of the most bitter trial of his life. The two whom 
he loved had spent the entire evening in each other’s company. He 
could not well see how they could help loving each other; and what 
more could he ask ? 

Dr. Bemis sat down in the arm-.hair as uncertain as when he 

left it. 
Colonel Trenton entered the uncanny parlor with a deep, quivering 
sigh. With military exactness, yet as tenderly as a woman could have 
done it, he removed Dr. Bemis’s overcoat and brought the sofa-pillow 
to place behind his back. The colored boy had fallen asleep on the 
sofa in the hall, and did not wake when they entered. Now, rather 
than rouse him, the colonel took the overcoats upon his arm and quietly 
placed them in the hall. 

“Well, the evening is past,” observed the doctor, as though he 
were not quite sure that the evening was past, after all. 

Colonel Trenton threw himself upon the sofa, lay for a moment in 
silence, then replied, “‘ Yes, Bemis, I believe that the evening is past.” 
‘Samuel, I think I never tried so hard to understand and 

“ Failed ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is strange, Bemis; for had you not given me the text I 
never should have understood the sermon. I took your theory, and 
before I had been ten minutes in the room I saw that you were right 
and I was wrong.” 

“ Tn just what way, Samuel ?” 

“ Joe does not love Scarlatti.” 

“ He was very attentive, Samuel.” 

“Too attentive, Bemis. Immediately he appropriated Scarlatti to 
himself and left Miss Arnold to me. You were right. It would 
have been impossible. I did not realize it so much until I saw them 
together. With Miss Arnold it is very different.” 

“You do not mean that Joseph loves Miss Arnold, Samuel ?” 

“Precisely, Bemis, and that she loves him.” 

“ But he hardly spoke to her.” 
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“Oh, Bemis! Your knowledge of the world, in quiet theory, here 
in this room, is better than the best and wiser than the wisest ; but 
when you see the world in action you are blind as a bat. Had he 
loved Scarlatti he would have left her to my tender mercies and talked 
with Miss Arnold. You saw it all in the mysteries of those coals, 
where I was blind. You set me on the track, and my eyes were’ 
opened.” 

Dr. Bemis started from his chair, rose to his feet, and, grasping the 
mantel, exclaimed, “Samuel! my dear boy ! that leaves——” 

“ Bemis, that leaves Joe in a rather doubtful position, after all. 
Miss Arnold has stubbornly fought for a prominence in her profession 
which she has at last attained. Infatuation with her work will stand 
in her way. She will think that love and marriage will impair her 
usefulness. She will not admit that she loves him, and when he asks 
her I think she will absolutely refuse to marry him.” 

“ What can we do, Samuel ?” the doctor asked, almost impatiently. 

“ Devise some means to convince her that the noblest and the 
grandest field for man and woman is each for the other and both 
together for the world and God.” 

“Samuel, you feel for others. Have you no word for my friend 
to-night ?” 

The colonel smiled faintly as he replied, “ Alas, Bemis, he is quite 
beyond our ministrations.” 

“ But, Samuel, if Joseph has not loved Scarlatti, and if Scarlatti 
has not loved 4 

“There, Bemis! You have said it, and need say no more. Scar- 
latti has not loved.” 

“Samuel, we will not discuss it. I will take your lesson to my 
heart. I will go to Scarlatti with the message you have given me for 
Miss Arnold.” 

“Tt would fall like rain upon the pebbles of the beach, Bemis. 
Scarlatti does not love, and, in heaven’s name, why should she? It 
would be bending from a noble ideal to gather up a mass of clay. 
Triumph has become monotonous. That is what she meant, last 
Friday night. Give her a grander opera than ever yet has been com- 
posed, or a greater philanthropy than man has yet devised, and you 
would see the fire of ambition blazing in her eyes. Give her a rival 
in her art, and joy would flush her cheeks again. Give her another 
world to conquer, and you would hear no more of the emptiness of the 
present and the shallow remuneration of success. But go to her instead 
and tell her, ‘Colonel Trenton loves you.’ Ha! You would hear her 
laugh, as you never heard her laugh before. She would say to you, 
- €A thousand men have sworn to me that without me their hearts would 
crumble into dust ; yet out of them there are now ten hundred happy 
husbands of other women, and I am quite happy too.’” 

“Samuel, you are mad.” 

“No, Bemis, I was mad, but now I am sober. I was still hoping, 
and the hope drove me mad. To-night I. discovered my mistake. 
Now the hope is dead, and, you and heaven helping me, I will be a 
different man.” 
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“A better man, Samuel ?” 


“No.” 

“ But the ‘ New Idea’ ?” 

“She laid a trap for me. She caught me. In return I could do 
no less than allow her to throw an overburdensome philanthropy upon 


‘my shoulders when to her it became monotonous.” 


“The trap she laid was in the first song you sang, was it not, 
Samuel? You sang it well. I knew that you were angry. And 
what was it that she discovered ?. I am impertinent, but you need not 
answer me, for, in fine, I know already. It was you who saved her 
life in the accident to which Joe has alluded, was it not? And what 
were her words of thanks? Wait. You need not answer. She had 
none. She would have thanked Joe voluminously. She would have 
thanked me, world without end. She would have thanked any one 
but the man she loved. She had no words to express her thanks to 
you. Am I not right, Samuel?” 

‘A wayward philosophy, Bemis. In reality she was frightened 
lest I, standing upon that eminence, her life-preserver,—like the jacket 
of cork,—would try to encircle her, and render it necessary for her, as 
a matter of politeness, to add something to her usual fashion of saying 
‘ No.’ bed 

“ Samuel, how did she show that fear ?” 

“ By giving me this rose-bud and at once beginning to talk about 
paupers. It was graphic, was it not?” 

Colonel Trenton had risen, and was standing by the mantel, holding 
the rose-bud in his hand. His voice was calm and clear as he con- 
tinued, “ Look at it, Bemis. Itis white. Itis fragrant. It is without 
a flaw. It is sixteen years of love, dead and buried in a rose-bud.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


WHILE Colonel Trenton was standing by the mantel, holding the 
rose-bud, Azil Scarlatti was saying to her friend, “ Pray, Matty, how 
indeed could he have known ?” 

“Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, Azil dear: Colonel 
Trenton knows everything. . I have seen him, and I fully believe it.” 

“T thought you would find it so, Matty.” 

“ Azil, he is the most remarkable man I ever met.” 

; “ Matty, a nobler, more unselfish, more imperfect man has never 
ived.” 

“T am very glad you think so, dear.” 

“Why not, Matty ?” 

“Why not, indeed, Azil dear? But if you ask me why, it is 
because it rests with you to perfect that nobleness and generosity. It 
rests with you to supply the one thing lacking in the man and redeem 
his only imperfection. It is because he loves you.” 

“ Matty, for shame!” Azil exclaimed, indignantly. 

“T do not think you dreamed of such a thing, my Azil, any more 
than I did when you told me of the blow he had received and how he 
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had loved and loved for years and never spoken of that love, and how, 
at last, it had driven him behind a wall.” 

“Stop, Matty!” Azil cried. “A man like Colonel Trenton could 
never love a woman such as I.” 

“ And pray why not, dear ?” 

“Matty, I am only an opera-singer, with a pretty face and a 
_— God gave me. Could J be worthy of the love of such a man 
as he? 

“Why, Azil, foolish girl! how many titled hearts have already lain 
broken at your feet ?” 

“Matty, dear Matty, let us talk of something else. How many 
men are there in all the world like Colonel Trenton? If fops and - 
counts and titled snobs have sworn to me, one day, that I was all the 
world to them, and the next married some other woman, it is just so 
much the more to urge me to humility. That they could dare to 
offer me the world’s diabolical phantom of love is enough in itself to 
show me that I am not one to whom Colonel Trenton could give his 
heart. No, Matty ; the woman who has won and held that heart so 
long is a nobler, better woman.than I. She is such a woman as I 
should like to be.” —. 

“True, Azil dear, she is such a woman as you would like to be. 
She is a little idealized, no doubt, in his eyes as well as in yours. She 
is the perfection of Azil Scarlatti; a little better, perhaps, and a little 
more beautiful than the best and most beautiful woman in all this 
world.” With tears in her eyes Martha threw her arms about her 
friend and kissed her. Azil struggled to free herself, but Martha 
continued, “I know it! I know it, Azil, and I am almost dreaming 
that you love him, too.” 

“ Matty, I am glad that that is not for me to say,” Azil replied. 
“Tam glad I stand in no danger of being forced to answer such a 
question. I think of him not as I do of other men, because he is 
not like other men. For that very reason, dear, it is folly to think 
you could have understood him in so short a time.” 

“T did not try to, dear Azil. After the warning you gave me, it 
would have been folly. But out of thine own mouth again I will 
judge thee. While you were talking with Colonel Trenton, here, I, 
in the parlor, was looking into the mirror of which you told me.” 

“‘ And did those dear old lips of Dr. Bemis babble stately nonsense 
in your loving ears?” Azil asked, with a faint smile. 

“ Azil,” Martha exclaimed, “I know it is rude in me as you see it, 
but my heart is so earnest! It is only between us two now, but if 
the time should come that he asked you to be his wife——” 

“T should surely tell him ‘No,’” Azil replied, almost with a cry 
of pain. 

“ Azil!” 

“T should tell him ‘ No,’” she repeated. 

“Then, Azil, he will not ask you. But you are too true a woman 
willingly to cause any one the misery you described so well. Just tell 
me how he gave you back the locket.” 

“Gladly, Matty. It will convince you that you are wrong. I 
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began to ask him for it, but, of course, before the words had left my 
lips es oe what was coming, and there was the locket, lying in his 
open hand.” 

se. He was thinking of it, or he would not have thought so quickly 
what you meant. Yes, I believe he has had it with him ever since he 
picked it up. It has been to him a thought of you. If he had loved 
some other woman, do you think he would have treasured that? 
What had he to say ?” 

“The most polite and icy apology that words could make, Matty ; 
_ as though he were afraid that, having saved my life, I should next be 
expecting him to offer himself to me.” 

“ And you, Azil, what did you do?” 

“ Why, when he would not even ask for any little token in return, 
I offered him one. I gave him that rose-bud. He once paid a beggar 
a louis-d’or for a rose-bud which I had given her, and I thought per- © 
haps he would like it; but he did not even take it till I put it in his 
hand. Then he said, ‘Thank you,’ in the most indifferent way, and 
I actually thought he was going to throw the bud into the fire.” 

“Tf he had I should not have been surprised, Azil. He did not 
care for it. Other men would have pleaded with you for a token. 
Other men would have kissed a rose-bud coming from your hand. 
He might have kissed it, years ago, even though it had passed through 
the hand of a beggar on the way; but when Colonel Trenton asks 
you for anything again, it will be for Azil Scarlatti, all in all. It is 
something in you, at this moment, which is holding him away. Per- 


haps it is just what you have said, that in his heart he feels that you 
would tell him ‘No.’ If you will only think of it, my darling, the 
bud which you gave him to-night will prove the first flower in a 
garden of endless happiness for you and for him. God grant it! 
Good-night.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


UNDER Colonel Trenton’s management “The New Idea” prospered 
till it was finally incorporated and placed in the hands of the city 
government. Four large buildings in various localities were devoted 
to co-operative experiments, under government control. The lower 
stories were restaurants, and the upper floors were work-rooms of 
many kinds for those out of other employment, who would rather go 
there and earn a living of their own free will than be sent to the poor- 
house or the prisons to earn it of necessity. Already the measures 
were proving so successful that other cities were investigating and 
copying. 

Another winter was approaching, and with it another season of 
grand opera was promised. It was impossible for such a man as 
Colonel Trenton to stand in the front for any length of time and not 
si noticed, and he found himself nominated for the United States 

nate. 

He was sitting at the dinner-table with his two friends, when Joe, 
who was now a most enthusiastic politician, as he was enthusiastic in 
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everything he undertook, disclosed the fact. He had just come from 
the convention. 

Colonel Trenton listened to Joe’s announcement with a frown. 
Just as the colored boy entered with a telegram, the colonel began, 
“ Joe, I will not——” Here he paused for a moment, as it proved to 
be a cable message, and he waited to read. 

It was perfectly evident what Colonel Trenton was about to say, 
yet there was a peculiar smile in Joe’s eyes as he asked, a moment 
later, “ You will not what, Sam ?” 

“T will not decline the nomination if it is really unanimous.” 

Dr. Bemis’s lips moved ; but no one heard the whispered name, 
“Scarlatti,” that escaped them. 

Joe was well satisfied, but he did not show his satisfaction so bois- 
terously as in days gone by. He had discovered that Colonel Trenton 
was not for Miss Arnold, and, being satisfied of that, he had returned 
to the conquest himself. As yet he had made but little progress be- 
yond a warm friendship, but that which is slow is sure, as a rule, and 
Joe consoled himself with the promise that all things will come to him 
who will but wait. 

In the quiet of the uncanny parlor, as the month passed, one would 
not have dreamed that a spirited campaign was in progress, much less 
that the central figure was one of the trio. Joe spent little time with 
them now, however ; he was too much engaged in working for victory. 
The night before the election arrived Dr. Bemis mentioned the matter 
for the first time in conversation with his friend. They were alone. 
He simply said, “Is there no change in the outlook, Samuel ?” 

“T think not, Bemis,” the colonel replied, with real indifference. 
“Tt looked like failure at the start, and it looks like failure now. 
Practically I expect it, and theoretically I hope for it.” 

“T am not much in a way to judge, Samuel, yet I have a feeling 
that if I live to see to-morrow night I shall also see you in a way to 
be what you should be.” 

“Which is—Bemis 

“A man, Samuel, bound by an oath of office that will force you 
to do the best you can.” 

“ Have I been idle during the past year, Bemis ?” 

“ By no means; but we have her to thank for that. Even that 
you accepted this nomination we have her to thank. She made you, 
Samuel. I am speaking plainly, but truly.” 

“You are more like yourself to-night, Bemis. You must be feel- 
ing better.” 

“Yes, Samuel, I think that I am better, to-night. My life has 
been like an April day. There have been clouds and rain in abundance, 
but as the sun sinks in the west the rainbow of promise bends beauti- 
fully above me. Many atime I have been driven back from what I 
would accomplish, to realize that it could not be done by a humpback. 
‘Could not’ is a hard word, Samuel, when one uses it because he must. 
You do not feel the sting, for you use it only in anger. But sitting 
here day after day with you in my thoughts, night after night with 
you in my eyes, always with you in my heart, I have seen all the 
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wers and possibilities of manhood in you, and how easily you could 
be all that I ever longed to accomplish. I know the need you have 
of something outside of yourself to urge you on. It must be so, 
Samuel. Without Scarlatti you cannot help it, and I do not speak in 
blame; nor must you reproach me that, so very near the end myself, 
my hopes seem centring in an anxious waiting for to-morrow, to see a 
stronger hand than mine laid upon your shoulder as mine falls off.” 

Colonel Trenton crossed the room and stood for a moment in silence, 

looking fondly but sadly down upon the silver head. With pathetic 
tenderness he laid one hand upon the white hair, and with the other 
gently took the thin hand of the humpback. 

“My dear Bemis, do you not know how dangerous it is to hope 
for anything in politics? Now tell me truly: is it really your hope 
for me that I should sit in the Senate-chamber? Any man who lives 
could sit in the White House, if he would, if he aimed for it from the 
beginning, worked for it properly and persevered. It requires but 
little to make a successful politician, in our day.” 

“Tt is not in politics, but in you, Samuel, that I hope. It is in 
what you can be if you will; what you will be, Samuel, only when 
you must.” 

“An oath of office? It is that, you think, which will make so 
marvellous a change in me?” 

“ Hardly, Samuel ; and yet that almost expresses it. When you 
have pledged yourself by a promise I know that you will perform. 
You will not come home at night, when I am gone and can no longer 
urge you, to say, ‘I will give up my business.’ You will not turn, in 
desperation, from the drudgery of thankless life and go to Europe, 
when I am beyond exacting a promise from you that You will return.” 

“Think of it well, Bemis. Are you sure that you mean just what 
you say ?” 

“JT am sure of every word, Samuel. It would please my pride to 
know that you were appreciated, but I would rather see you the man 
you can be, for justice, for honor, and for God, bearing contempt and 
scorn, than to see you in the White House, the pride of America, and 
such a man as you would have been this winter, but for your promise 
to Scarlatti.” 

“Then, Bemis, listen to me.” The voice was very gentle and 
solemn, even for Colonel Trenton, and the hand resting on the hump- 
back’s forehead was trembling at last. “I will believe you, Bemis. 
I will take you at your word. ‘You have been my father, my mother, 
my friend. To you I owe everything that I am or can be that is 
better than a vagabond. You will probably see me defeated to-morrow, 
but while you are yet looking for something else to do what you have 
already accomplished, with my hand upon your head, the most sacred 
thing ‘in all the world to me, I pledge myself to be a man from this 
hour on, true to the right, true to my profession, true to my fellow- 
men, true to my God, with every faculty that I possess, and to the 
best of my ability, as long as I live.” 

“ Amen!” repeated the humpback, fervently, pressing the colonel’s 
hand to his lips. ‘The last hour of my April day is the brightest. 
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Fourscore years I have been here ; threescore years and ten a cripple. 
Often I have wondered why. Now, God be praised! I am satisfied 


that I have lived. 
Though the morning may be dreary, 
And the day be long and weary, 
Though the clouds may darkly lower 
And the tempest fiercely frown, 
We shall soon forget the shadows 
That have lingered on the meadows, 
If there be one golden hour 
Ere the sun goes down.” 





CHAPTER. XIV. 


Dr. Bemis’s highest hopes for the popularity of his friend were 
realized. The Old Century gave a grand impromptu banquet in the 
evening to the successful candidate. It was very late when he returned 
to the parlor, and the room was empty. Upon the table lay several 
telegrams. He opened them carelessly, reading various forms of con- 

ratulations from one celebrity after another, to drop them again upon 
the table with utter indifference. Suddenly he started from his lethargy. 
A flush, followed by a frown, marked his thoughts. It was a message 
by cable. He crushed it fiercely in his hand, crossed the room, and 
was about to throw it in the fire, when he hesitated. ‘Can I never 
forget?” he muttered. Then, as if to school himself, he carefully 
smoothed the wrinkles from a little sheet which bore one word, “Con- 
gratulations,” and one name,—“ Scarlatti.” 

“Can I never forget?” he was still asking himself, as, several 
weeks later, he sat in the densely-crowded opera-house, breathlessly 
listening to an old, old opera. ; 

He had not seen the prima donna since her arrival, but at the close, 
with many others, he went to the greenroom. 

“T hope you did not think me rude,” she said, “ that I took a little 
part in politics, to help my party. I do not know much about Ameri- 
can politics, but the party which did so much for the ‘New Idea’ is 
my party. Mr. Brandon wrote me that you were to be nominated, 
and that for the success of our party it was necessary that you should 
accept. He told me the day upon which the convention met. I do 
not think that in America women take much interest in politics, but 
_in Italy a woman will give her life for her party. I wanted to do 
something, so I sent you the message. Then when Mr. Brandon cabled 
me of our success I could not help sending the congratulations. But 
where is Dr. Bemis? Surely not ill?” 

“He is not ill, Mile. Scarlatti, but I fear he is beyond picking up. 
He is over eighty, you know. He did not show it so much last winter, 
but you would think him twenty years older to see him now.” 

“Twenty years older,” she repeated, sadly, turning a searching 
glance upon Colonel Trenton’s face. As if there were some connection 
in it all, she inquired, “Is it the political struggle that has worn upon 
you, Colonel Trenton ?” “ 
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“T hardly gave it a thought, mademoiselle.” 

“No? You did not care whether you lost or won?” 

“T did not think that success was possible.” 

“ And is there nothing in it all for which you are glad ?” 

“T am glad that I was able to show that I considered Mlle. 
Scarlatti’s wishes before my own.” 

“ And you thought that was all there was to my message ?” 

“We are talking politics again,” he replied, with a smile, “ while 
all the great lords of our land are waiting to greet you. I had a little 
matter upon which I wanted to ask your aid, some time when you are 
at leisure.” . 

“Do you not know that you must always be welcome, Colonel 
Trenton ?” she asked, in surprise. ‘“ When I am not here I am always 
at leisure. To-morrow at three?” 

“ To-morrow at three,” he repeated, and was turning away, when 
he added, “ Pardon me, signorina: between politics and business I 
quite forgot that there was something much more appropriate to say, 
which is, how gladly we welcome you to our city again, and 

“Colonel Trenton, you are trying to be like other men, and it does 
not become you. I will not treat you like them and tell you how 
happy it makes me to find the house so crowded. Of course I am 
glad to be remembered and to find that I give pleasure; but your 
country has taught me that there is a nobler work for woman than 
singing in the opera. After this season here I am engaged for a 
month in London and a month in Paris, then one month in Florence. 
That is all. I shall leave the stage forever, then, to do a great deal 
more good, I hope, in my own quiet home. Do not speak of it, for it 
is expressly stated in my contract that nothing shall be said. If I 
cannot fill a house without the old ‘ farewell’ cry, I will not try to fill 
it at all. In the city where you gave me hope and strength to try, 
seventeen years ago, I shall sing in my last opera, less than six months 
from now. I am going from the stage as happily as I came upon it 
unhappily, knowing that for all, for everything, even for my life, my 
heart’s thanks are due to you.” 

As Colonel Trenton walked towards his home that night, he 
repeated, “ For it all, to me thanks,—thanks and a rose-bud. O God, 
help me to be satisfied.” 








CHAPTER XV. 


“MATTY, you are a darling girl to come to me so quickly, and 
with the whole afternoon before us and nothing to do but That 
reminds me, Matty, it’s too bad, but s 

“ What is too bad, Azil dear?” 

“Why, I forgot, but at three o’clock I J 

“Ts the world coming to an end at three o’clock, dear ?” 

“No, Matty, nothing of the sort. I shall just have to turn you 
ri to mamma then, and lose a few minutes of your visit ; that is 
all. 
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“Is Colonel Trenton coming, dear?” Martha nites, quietly. 

“ Now, Matty, there is no need of your trying to be so clever at the 
very start. Why should it be Colonel Trenton ?” 

“In the first place, dear, you said, ‘ At three o’clock,’ agd I know 
very well that the average visitor is not so exact that one instinctively 
speaks of the hour instead of the man. Then my sweet ideal of all 
that is womanly and dignified is to turn me over to her dear mamma.’ 
She waited to kiss her. ‘“ Azil, you have made me play the protector 
too often for me not to know by instinct the one man whom Azil 
Scarlatti would favor in that way. Yes, dear, when your dainty little 
clock there strikes three, I will go out of one door and, if the clock is 
right, I should like to wager something very precious that, before it 
has finished striking, Colonel Trenton will appear at the other.” 

“ Well, Matty dear, you have had a good long talk all by yourself, 
haven’t you? And now have you quite finished ?” 

“ Not quite,” Martha replied, in a tone that was almost pleading, 
laying her hand gently upon her friend’s arm. “ You have ‘thought, 
as you promised me ?” 

“Yes, Matty, I have thought how absurd it was for you to think 
and speak as you did.” 

“ And no more, ‘Azil ?” 

“Yes; I have thought myself sorry that I ever came here ; sorry 
that I know who it is that has done so much for me; sorry 

There were tears in Martha Arnold’s eyes as ’ she interrupted : 
“ Azil, you are your own worst enemy and his!” 

“Not his, Matty,” Azil replied, earnestly. “That is the only 
satisfaction I can find for my own suffering. I do not believe that he 
would have been a senator to-day if it had not been for me.” 

“And do you think that will make him happy ?” 

6c No.”’ 

“No, Azil, he is not a man to care for glory for the sake of glory. 
Mr. Brandon has told me much about him since you went away. He 
never knew his father or mother. He has not a single near relative. 
He was left with a large fortune and such friends as that would draw 
about him. That he scorned them is evident in his choice of Dr. 
Bemis and Mr. Brandon. That he is proud and haughty is no wonder. 
That he is careless of glory and shrinks from publicity is natural. 
That he is celebrated in spite of it is only a proof of what he might 
be if the one ind drove him behind that wall would bring him back 
again.’ 

are Matty, my darling, do not think me angry, but you must not 

speak of this to me again. You do not understand, Matty. I do love 
him! Oh, Ido love him! I cannot help it! Don’t hurt me this 
way, Matty! I know so much better than you do what I am, and 
that he could never love me, even if he did not already love some one 
else.” 

“ Azil, dear, dear Azil, I know what I say. I know that he would 
never have taken that nomination for any one in all the world but for 
the woman he——” 








“ Matty, if you dare!” cried Azil. 
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“T will not, Azil; but, as I am a woman and your friend, he will 
say it to you, if you only let him a 

Azil sprang to her feet, with a cry of pain, but the fire ‘of the 
blood of the Scarlattis flashed in her eyes as she exclaimed,— 

“Tf he should, Matty, as I am a woman, for his sake I should 
tell him ‘ No.’” 

“ He will not ask you to-day, Azil,” Martha said, kissing her friend, 
and as the clock struck three she left her; but before the door had 
closed behind her she heard the rap of the bell-boy aud knew that he 
was bringing Colonel Trenton’s card. 

Alone in the deep window-seat, the Diva of Song stood struggling 
with her throbbing heart, as Colonel Trenton approached the only 
woman in the world whom he had ever loved. 

Strangely his presence calmed her. He was the same calm, 
“inexplicable, imperturbable, very elegant wall” which she had learned 
to know so well. How could she have been so foolish and her heart 
so weak ? 

“Signorina,” he said, in Italian, “it was very good in you to give 
me this time to-day.” 

“Tt was very good in you to ask it,” she replied, smiling faintly. 
“T was so anxious to see you in a better light than the glare of the 
greenroom. You looked so pale.” 

“You look particularly well to-day, too,” the colonel responded. 

“That is where Colonel Trenton is for once like other men,—mis- 
taken,” she replied. “It is only my dress-maker. I fancied, last 
winter, that you did not just like too much of woman’s folly, so I had 
this plain black velvet made expressly to receive you. I am glad that 
you like it. But about yourself? Men have not our opportunities. 
You are not so strong as you were last winter. Have you been work- 
ing too hard ?” ; 

“Signorina, it is something to be ashamed of, I admit, but I never 
did a hard day’s work in my life. Possibly I am a little anxious about 
Dr. Bemis. He is sadly disappointed that he cannot hear you sing 
again. Last night he sat up till I returned, that I might tell him all 
about it.” 

The prima donna looked up suddenly, and, thinking only of Dr. 
Bemis, said, “ Colonel Trenton, I will come to him, if I may, with my 
friend Miss Arnold, and sing to him where he is. I love him, Colonel 
Trenton. I should be very glad to come.” 

Colonel Trenton caught the little hand that lay upon the window- 
ledge, and, forgetting that they were not far away in Italy, he kissed 
it. Then, instantly releasing it, he replied, “Signorina, if all the 
world were like you and Dr. Bemis, there would be no need of heaven. 
You could not give more joy in all that crowded opera-house. I 
believe I should almost have asked it of you if I had——” 

‘““T am glad that I offered first,” she interrupted. “ But you came 
upon a mission of some sort. Was it that?” 

“By no means, signorina. I came to talk with you a moment 
about—well, about P 








“May I tell you why you came?” she asked. 
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“Tf you will, signorina. It will save me an infinite amount of 
painful engineering.” 

“ Well, then 
rude in my life.” 

Mlle. Scarlatti was struggling to be anything in the world but 
what she really was. The colonel perceived it, but did not understand, 
and simply replied, “ You were telling me why I called this afternoon.” 

“So I was. But you were standing. Now I can tell you better. 
It was to talk about your friend Mr. Brandon and my friend Miss 
Arnold, was it not ?” 

“If I had said it so abruptly I fear I should have shocked you, 
signorina, but I could not have put it more correctly.” 

“ May I tell you what you would have said ?” 

“Tf you will, signorina.” 

“Tt would have been like this: ‘Our two friends love each other. 
We know it, in spite of what they say. We know that only paltry 
whims are keeping them apart. We know that they would each do 
better if they were together. What can we do for them? Am I not 
right, Colonel Trenton ?” 

“You know that you are right, signorina.” 

“ And now am [ to tell you what I should reply ?” 

“That is why I came to you, signorina.” 

‘Can you listen well, Colonel Trenton ?” 

“ Better than I can do anything else in the world.” 

“Well, I ama woman. Yes, you begin like a good listener. I 
have a woman’s heart, and have a right to know something about 
them ; more, I am sure, than you know. I was afraid that that would 
make you angry; but you are a very, very good listener, I don’t 
believe that two hearts ever beat as one because they were driven 
together by loving friends. If love is in the heart it will assert itself 
when it is strong enough to overcome obstacles, and until it is strong 
enough it is not to be trusted. A friend may kill it, but cannot create 
it. I think as you do, and I wish it with all my heart. But what if 
a woman gave her heart to a man and then repented and turned on you 
and said, ‘ You made me!’ Would you not wish that you had waited 
a little while till the heart, of its own free will, was given? Can you 
not think that I am right, Colonel Trenton ?” 

“Signorina, you are always right.” 

“ That was almost laughing at me. But you will let me come and 
sing to Dr. Bemis ?” 

“You know that I was not laughing at you, signorina. I am only 
astonished that I was so dull and did not see it so before. I shall 
carry the glad news to Dr. Bemis to-night, and the first time when you 
can come, conveniently, send us word, that we may be ready, at our 
little best, to receive you.” 

This break upon the afternoon caused Colonel Trenton to be later 
than usual in reaching home. It was dark when he crossed the lawn 
and ascended the stone steps. Before he could place his key in the 
lock the door was opened, and Joe stood before him, trembling and 
white as the light from within fell over him. 





Pray be seated: I am sure that I was never so 
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“Sam! Oh, Sam!” he gasped, and struggled in vain to say more. 
Colonel Trenton attempted to put him to one side and enter, but 
Joe stood in the way. 

“No, no, Sam! Not yet! Oh, Sam, why are you late to-night?” 
he groaned. 

“What is it, Joe?” the colonel asked, in the same calm way in 
which he would have received the pleasantest news which Joe could 
have brought to him. ; 

“Sam! Itis Bemis! Bemis is 


“ Dead !” 
A fire at sea! A battle-field or shipwreck! Mlle. Scarlatti was 


correct. They found this man encircled by an impenetrable wall. 
But this! This! Bemis dead! 

“My God! Oh, my God !” was all that escaped his quivering lips 
as he sank upon the divan, just inside the door, and buried his face in 
his hands. 


+e 








CHAPTER XVI. 


WHEN the physician arrived he found that Dr. Bemis was not dead, 
but that death stood upon the threshold. The only hope he could 
mp was that the dying humpback might rally a little just before 
the end. 

Even for this Colonel Trenton felt that he could be inexpressibly 
thankful, and all night long he sat by the motionless form, waiting, 
watching, hoping for that rally. A. slight breathing became percepti- 
ble. A little later the white hand moved, then the eyelids trembled 
and slowly opened. In one long look of loving recognition the eyes 
rested on the sad face bending over them, then closed again. 

As the morning gray grew brighter in the east, Dr. Bemis opened 
his eyes again. They turned towards the window. Recognizing the 
mute appeal, Colonel Trenton rose, extinguished the night-lamp, and 
gradually opened the shutters, The face was whiter than the pillows 
upon which it rested. The hair, in transparent folds of silver, lay like 
a halo about it, and a celestial calm pervaded every feature, obliterating 
the slightest trace of that long life of suffering. 

The lips moved, and Colonel Trenton, bending eagerly forward, 
caught one word, and his heart translated the rest. 

“You would see Scarlatti, Bemis?” he asked. 

The spirit of a smile for an instant rested upon the face, like a ray 
of sunshine in a dark room, and, quickly responding to it, Colonel 
Trenton stepped into the parlor and hurriedly wrote a short note, 
hardly stopping even to explain the strange request. Joe was lying on 
thesofa. He rose as the colonel finished writing, looked at the address, 
repeated the name, “Scarlatti,” and took up his overcoat. 

“Bemis would see her. Tell her he cannot live long,” said the 
colonel ; and Joe went out. 

Colonel Trenton knelt anxiously by the bed, one hand resting 
gently upon the white forehead, the fingers buried in the whiter hair, 
while with the other he caressed the thin hand of his friend. His eyes 
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were fixed upon the pale face so calmly resting upon the pillow, watch- 
ing the faintest quiver of a nerve that might betoken life or death. 
The first golden ray of sunlight stole across the room where all 
was still, as Mile. Scarlatti, unannounced, stepped noiselessly to the 
open door of the chamber of death. There she suddenly checked her- 
self, and her hand trembled as it caught the wood-work for support. 
She had been roused to read the hurried message, and, without 
waiting to think of more than the imminent necessity which must have 
caused it, she had dressed with all possible rapidity and entered the 
carriage with Joe. Even then she did not think, but, in desire hurry- 
ing faster than the horses, only longed to be where Dr. Bemis lay 
dying and wishing for her. The old man had made a deep impression 
upon her, and in her wandering life it rarely happened that the last 
wishes of a death-bed were those to which she could minister. Then, 
too, how much she owed to Colonel Trenton! Was it not his dearest 
friend for whose sake he had summoned her? 
These thoughts had urged her on till she stood in the open door. 
Then she suddenly realized that there were two lives there, instead of 
one. Two lives! pathetically bound in that last embrace, to be severed, 
so soon and forever. What right had she to intrude upon that moment 
of parting ? 
She forgot Dr. Bemis, in the face that bent over him, seamed with 
deep lines of sorrow. For the first time in her life she saw Colonel 
Trenton unmasked, unguarded, suffering. For the first time in her 
life she pitied him. The main-spring of love, as much stronger than 
ssion as it is nobler than the brute’s, was loosed from its lethargy. 
er heart throbbed. She trembled, and in terror would have turned 

= fled, but that the eyes of the dying man opened and rested upon 
er. 

The last energy of the indomitable will that had enabled him to do 
and endure through his long life asserted itself in holding back the 
hand of Death until she came, and now it roused him for the last time, 
to tell him that she had come. 

Colonel Trenton had not even felt her presence there. His remark- 
able intuition was too intently bent to catch the faintest tremor of that 
fleeting shadow at the door of death. 

“Signorina,” the white lips whispered, so softly that even the 
watcher by the bedside scarcely heard, and yet the watcher in the 
door-way heard it too. Then she heard the low and loving voice that 
replied to it: 

“She will surely come, Bemis. She is true and kind, and will not 
leave a waiting heart to long for her if she knows that she can comfort - 
it. Wait, Bemis, wait for her. She will make this room like heaven, 
when she is here.” While he was speaking, his eyes, guided by those 
of the dying man, turned and rested on the figure in the door. There 
was hardly even a pause in the sentence as he added, “ Yes, Bemis, 
she has already come to you.” 

A shudder caught her heart as she started to cross the room. There 
had hardly been a breath between those two sentences, yet in it she 
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. realized that the doors had been closed upon the heart into which she 
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had iooked for an instant. The last was spoken by the Colonel Trenton 
whom she had known before. 

“Here,” Dr. Bemis whispered, and with his eyes indicated that 
she come to the side of the bed where Colonel Trenton was kneeling. 

She could not do it. She paused at the foot of the bed and replied, 
“You sent for me, dear Dr. Bemis, and I have come to you.” 

“You are kind.” The old man spoke with more strength now, 
for the energy which before had spent itself in holding on to life now 
bent every effort to the completion of life’s work. “I longed to hear 
—to hear you singing as I crossed—the river. Then I shall be satis- 
fied. I shall awake with His likeness.” 

Mlle. Scarlatti could not speak, but, seeing how his thoughts were 
turning, she began at once to sing, in English, Martin Luther’s beauti- 
ful Resurrection Hymn, “I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy 
likeness.” 

She leaned upon the quaint, old-fashioned bedstead, watching the 
pale face before her. One would hardly have thought her, then, the 
most celebrated woman in all the wide world of song, and yet in all 
the world of music there could hardly have been an approach so near 
to the ideal as this rendering of the Resurrection Hymn. 

In almost imperceptible vibrations the tremulous echoes seemed to 
haunt the air, as tangled rainbows lie upon the morning mists. It was 
the harmony and symmetry of all that is beautiful in life and immortal 
in death, the one celestial certainty of the saint’s eternal rest: ‘I shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.” 

Again and again the words followed each other, in their varying 
inflections ; ever the same, yet ever unfolding new strength and triumph 
for him whose feet were passing from the sands of time to the eternal 
Rock of Ages. 

Presently his lips moved, and he said, “I shall not—be satisfied to 
—to fall asleep, leaving a mistake—a mistake between my friends. I 
am dying. Signo—rina, can you hear me? Will you believe—believe 
what I say ?” 

“T hear you, dear Dr. Bemis, and I shall believe,” she whispered. 

It was Mile. Scarlatti’s voice, yet it sounded like the last notes of 
the hymn, coming back from where they had not fully died away. 

“T must tell her, Samuel—Samuel, that you—you love her and 
have always—always loved her, but say to me that she—she does not 
want your love 

“ Mile. Scarlatti, will you bring some brandy from the dressing- 
table, there? His mind is wandering. He does not mean 2 

The colonel turned a face full of agony and pleading to the great 
singer, but she did not hear him. Dr. Bemis was still speaking. 

“My mind is—it is not wandering, Samuel. Signorina, signorina, 
did you—did you hear me—and—and believe ?” 

“T did,” she replied, in a faint whisper. 

“ And will you remember it—when I am gone?” 

“T will remember.” 

“Thank you. Thank you. Nowsing it againto me. Again. I 
shall be satisfied, now, to fall—asleep—asleep—asleep.” 
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Joe entered the room. The colonel called him. The dying eyes 
opened for an instant, and rested lovingly upon him. Then they 
turned to Mlle. Scarlatti, and while she sang they seemed to say, “ You 
heard. You believed. You will remember when Iam gone?” Then, 
bright with an almost celestial radiance, they rested last upon his 
dearest friend, and as the quivering: lids closed slowly over them, with 
that best image from the earth lingering longest when all the world 
was fading, with the sweet assurance, “I shall be satisfied,” sounding 
eee ears, the white-haired humpback fell asleep, to awake with His 

ikeness. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


ALL was over. Mechanically Colonel Trenton rose, and, with his 
head bowed, entered the parlor. 

Joe sat upon the opposite side of the bed, crying as though his 
tears could wash away his own sorrow and lend something to relieve 
the dry eyes of Colonel Trenton. 

Mile. Scarlatti waited but a moment. She knelt where he had 
been kneeling. She kissed the white hand, now lying cold upon the 
coverlet. Then she followed Colonel Trenton. She found him standing 
Py the mantel, just where he had stood when he told Dr. Bemis of his 
ove. 

His face was.worn with the night’s suffering, but he was calm and 
courteous, and with almost a touch of Dr. Bemis’s old-school courtli- 
ness he motioned Mile. Scarlatti to the great arm-chair, now standing 
empty before the fire. 

It was but a little act, yet to what mortal in the world save her 
could he have offered that arm-chair then? 

She only laid her hand upon the upholstered back, and, almost 
caressing it, said, “ Was it not his chair ?” 

Colonel Trenton did not reply, but, laying his hand upon hers, he 
said, “ Mademoiselle, when he asked for you I sent for you. I was 
blind. He loved you, but I did not dream that his words could place 
you in such embarrassment. Forgive me. Remember that such a 
vow, forced upon one by dying lips, would be a mockery, dragged into 
_ the living world.” 

There was a long silence. Colonel Trenton leaned back against 
the mantel. Only his deep breathing, every breath a sigh, betokened 
the heaviness of his heart as he stood before the empty arm-chair. 

Mlle. Scarlatti’s fingers moved mechanically over the plush uphol- 
stering. Her eyes were resting where Dr. Bemis’s eyes had so often 
loved to linger, among the burning coals. It was as though the mantle 
of Elijah were creeping over her as she stood there, as though some of 
Dr. Bemis’s unfinished dreams and unsolved philosophies still lingered 
among those coals for her to gather. It was almost in the tones and 
words he would have used when she looked up and, with his calmness 
and deliberation, said, “Colonel Trenton, the words of the dying are 
apt to be sincere. The words which the living speak to the dying are 
the truest words they speak. Words which the living speak to the 
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living may be turned from sincerity and truth by many influences. I 
think that Dr. Bemis meant what he said to me, but I can easily see 
how his love for you and his kind thoughts for me led him into a 
mistake. He meant them as kindness, and I can remember them as 
such; but to think that there was an indignity, or that they meant 
more than the mistaken fancy of his loving dream, would be unwomanly 
and beyond me. But I heard you say, ‘She will not leave a waiting 
heart to long for her if she knows that she can comfort it. She will 
make this room like heaven when she is here.’ Just this once forget 
your pride. Oh, Colonel Trenton, tell me truly. It is something 
that I must know. Surely you can trust me! Were you speaking 
from your heart, or was it——” 

She looked up. His eyes were fixed upon her. They looked deep 
into hers, They saw there none of the romance of life, but instead a 
dread foreboding. They seemed to him to say most pitifully that they 
hoped for some other answer than the one that he must give if he 
spoke truly ; yet they were demanding of him, and he answered, “I 
spoke them from my heart.” 

It needed little intuition to note the shudder with which she replied,— 

“Tt is true, then, that you once loved me!” 

She was simply thinking of the picture she had drawn for Martha 
Arnold,—thinking aloud, unconsciously, of the dreadful responsibility 
which, in her heart, she had imposed upon the one who, witting or 
unwitting, had caused the suffering which she had recognized. It 
pierced her like a knife, the discovery that she had done it, that she 
had made him what he was. 

It was a little sentence, absently spoken, but it tore its way to 
Colonel Trenton’s heart. It was as if she had said, “I am sorry that 
you were such a fool.” 

He cringed before the blow. Then, with a low, strange laugh he 
touched the glossy hair as it fell about the white forehead, and muttered, 
“Loved you! Ha! Little one, in Florence, I loved you. Yes. Had 
the creatures in that hall refused you, you would have been driven 
from the stage to—to me, perhaps. I almost hoped they would; but 
how little you really needed me! Loved you in Paris? Yes. The 
night when you first appeared in opera there I was in the house. I 
dreaded for you the perils of Parisian triumph, and I hoped that you 
would fail. I was the only one there, I think, who did not applaud. 
Fool that I was! You were quite able both to succeed and to protect 
yourself. Loved you in Dresden? Yes. But when I saw yon fill 
another beggar’s heart with joy, how plainly I realized that there could 
be nothing for me! And still I loved you. On the steamer? Yes. 
In the madness of my joy I could have thanked God for the accident 
so that it left you for one moment in need of me; but even a floating 
spar more than filled my place. I know, signorina, that you are won- 
dering how it was possible that at first, at last, some time, I did not 
come to my senses and see how foolish were my hopes. I knew they 
were foolish, but I could not give them up. I could not see how im- 
possible it would be for you to love me, till the night when you gave 
me the rose-bud, and I found my sixteen years of love dead and buried 
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in that precious, perfumed casket. See, here it is. I shall keep it 
forever, signorina, to say to me what you have been too kind ‘to say, 
and, in return, I have given you the whole of the little story which 
our dear, good friend discovered and betrayed to you. That is all. Do 
not let it trouble you, signorina; for if ever a woman was without a 
shadow of responsibility for man’s infatuation, you stand utterly blame- 
less for mine.’ 

He paused abruptly, caught by a strange fire flashing in the dark 
eyes looking up to his. Almost fiercely Mlle. Scarlatti answered, “The 
fault is yours! Yes, it is true! But not as you mean it. I am not 
worthy of your love, but I can be and I will be understood. I have 
made you suffer in return for all the kindness you have shown to me; 
but since I have known you, what have you been? Continually false 
with me! Continually trying to make me think what was not true! 
Could a woman’s heart be open to you when you locked it away from 
you? Iam not such an emptiness of folly that I could give a rose-bud 
as my thanks to one who has made me all I am. It was not J, Colonel 
Trenton! It was your own reflection which you saw in me, that night ! 
You made me! My heart will never beat but it will think of you 
with gratitude! Qh that a time may come when something my poor 
power can do will make one little moment for you happier! God 
grant that you may not be so proud, so cruel, as to refuse me the oppor- 
tunity! Forget me if you wish, but, if you ever think of me, never, 
never again think as you have spoken, here, of Azil Scarlatti!” 

Then suddenly as the fire was kindled it burned out. She had 
said all that she had to say, and it left her only a woman, facing the 
man she loved. With a sob she sank into the arm-chair and buried 
her face in her hands. 

In an instant Colonel Trenton was kneeling beside her. “Signo- 
rina,” he said, gently, “I could not help doing what I have done; 
but if you have spoken truly, and if I have understood you, surely I 
may say to you that to-day, as yesterday and always, I love you. And I 
may ask you, when you are alone in your home in Italy, to think of it 
in this way: if to make one moment for me happier would give you 
joy, might it not be that to make a whole life happier, oh, infinitely 
happier, you could find, some day, that your heart would love me, too? 
If it should be so, then send me word. Send me word quickly, 
signorina, that I may come to you.” 

Reverently Colonel Trenton kissed the little hand that trembled in 
his, and quickly rose to his feet. 

Mlle. Scarlatti rose, too, and, placing both hands in his, replied,— 

“Colonel Trenton, if one could learn to-morrow what one knows 
too well to-day, it may be I could learn to love you. If you will take 
me for what I am, not what I would be,—only a woman, with nothing 
to boast of but a life that is unstained and a love that is pure and 
undivided,—then take me when you will, for I am yours.” 


THE END. 
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THE PENINSULA OF LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


T would be difficult to find any other territory in the Western 
Hemisphere which has been so long in process of development, 
with so little actually accomplished, as the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia. Three hundred and sixty years have passed since Cortez first 
visited it, and, true to the instincts of the early Spanish adventurers, 
tempted his fellow-countrymen with apocryphal tales of the treasures 
that he found. This was the beginning of the romantic stories about 
this land, which since then have unceasingly been told, but which 
have oftener been the romance of depreciation than solid fact. No 
greater misfortune can befall a country than that it should become 
known as a “ treasure-land,” where adventurers who will hazard much 
may hope to gain much, rather than as one where moderate rewards 
will recompense honest toil. Such a reputation attracts reckless men 
who, failing that which they seek, will find no virtue in the land, 
and, having no mind for honest and prosaic methods of life, readily 
turn to crime in order to achieve quickly the fortune which eluded 
them. 

No treasure-search is more tempting than that for pearls. <A 
newly-discovered fishing-ground will bring together the hardy, reck- 
less, and adventurous spirits of all nations. The knowledge of the 
pearl-fisheries of La Paz and the fairy-tales of the wonderful mines 
of the interior were at a very early day sufficient magnets to attract 
these rovers. But it proved not to be quite the Eldorado for which 
they were in search, and when they found that fortunes were not to be 
had for the asking there began a searching about for other enterprises. 
The industry of piracy seeming to offer an inviting field, with the 
necessary concomitants of excitement, danger, and the chance of great 
gains or a quick death, it speedily came about that the many peaceful 
bays and inlets of the two coasts were transformed into the hiding- 
places of as villanous a gang of cutthroats as ever infested the high seas. 

This did not tend to attract more honest people hither, and in fact 
may without prejudice be supposed to have operated against the devel- 
opment and settlement of the country. It is quite possible also that 
these gentry found it to their own interest to spread abroad reports 
that it was an inhospitable land, so that they might the longer remain 
unmolested. 

Whether or not it had its beginning in this way, it is true that now 
for a long time past the peninsula has borne a bad: name in the mouths 
of men, and little effort has been made to ascertain whether there is 
good cause for this or not. 

This condition, and the general ignorance about the country, have 
been fostered by the policy of the Mexican government, which long 
maintained a Chinese wall of exclusion about the territory: it made 
no surveys or exploration of its resources, and prohibited any foreigner 
from obtaining land within sixty miles of the boundary or within 
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three’ leagues of the coast. A single glance at the map will show how 
nearly complete this prohibition was: leaving only the narrow strip 
which constitutes the backbone of the peninsula and which was sup- 
posed to be an arid and mountainous waste. That such fertile tracts 
as the great valley of San Rafael lay hidden in the shadow of the 
steep Cordilleras was not even dreamed. To have said that some day 
this and countless other despised and hidden valleys would blossom 
with homes, with the wealth of fruit and vine, with golden grain, 
would have been to write yourself down as a wilder romancer than 
even they who babbled of treasures of gold and of pearls. 

That this prohibition was not due to any exalted idea regarding 
the value of the territory and consequent desire to retain the land to 
make homes there for its own people, is evidenced by the liberal terms 
upon which the government has more recently permitted English 
concessionnaires to obtain possession of the major portion of the 
eo This concession is of a magnitude not easily made plain 

y a mere statement of figures. It extends from coast to coast, from 
the United States boundary southward nearly four hundred miles, and 
embraces about twenty million acres of land. It has a sufficient territory, 
and is capable of supporting such a population as would constitute a 
small principality. ‘The grant was made for the purpose of colonizing 
the country, and has already operated to show that the land is far from 
the desert which it was reputed to be. 

The fact that this territory has remained so unknown, while lying 
so close to our own borders and adjoining a State in which develop- 
ment has proceeded with unexampled rapidity, is peculiar, and it is 
worth while to inquire into the causes. 

Some of these I have stated. It is certain that a copious amount 
of misinformation regarding it has been put afloat, and that very little 
is obtainable which is accurate. Even so high an authority as the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” says, “It is for the most part a barren, 
dreary waste, and is one of the most unattractive countries in the 
warm or temperate regions. There are few streams or springs, few 
trees of any size, and the heavy rains, falling on the central ridges, 
carry down the sloping sides of the peninsula almost all the cultivable 
soil.” : 

In these latter days, a country that cannot offer good facilities for 
agriculture is very nearly without hope; and if the paragraph which 
I have cited were true there would be little mystery about the fact that 
the peninsula now has a population of barely twenty thousand. But 
it does not coincide with my own observations, although there are ex- 
isting conditions which at the first glance might seem to corroborate it. 
One of these is the isolated and poverty-stricken appearance of the 
average native ranchman. 

On the road which goes straight as the crow flies across the high 
mesa between Rosario and the old Mission of San Fernando, we 
stopped for refreshment at the thatch-covered adobe home of one of 
this class. It was not the bareness of the interior, the poor and scant 
food, nor the unsanitary conditions of life, which impressed me, for 
these I have long been accustomed to find among Spanish-A mericans 
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even when not compelled by poverty. But when I learned that this 
man was the owner of ten thousand hectares of land, much of which 
I had passed through that morning without seeing a cultivated field, 
or a living thing besides the slinking coyotes and darting jack-rabbits, 
and when I found further that the only use to which he put this land 
was to grow a few acres of beans and corn and pasture a few lean 
cattle, I could see how the country had grown to be of bad repute. 

This land had been obtained easily. In the first place, any citizen 
may obtain twenty-five hundred hectares (a hectare equals 2.47 acres) 
for a homestead at a merely nominal price. By family combination, 
by political favoritism, or as a reward for real or fancied services, this 
is often and easily increased until it becomes an exceedingly large 
holding. Having secured the land, there is no further effort. This is 
the owner’s patent of nobility. He is a land-owner ; his land bears no 
taxes; with the slightest labor he can support life, and why should he 
concern himself further? 

This is a most negative proof of the barrenness of the land. The 
opposite of this picture was revealed to me one February morning as 
I stood upon the cliffs that mark the northern edge of the Bay of Todos 
Santos, upon the western coast. We had come into the bay just at 
daybreak, and from the sea it appeared as though the hills came down 
to the water’s edge. I climbed the cliffs for a wider view, and saw at 
my feet the blue bay almost land-locked, giving a safe harbor for ships. 
The little village of Ensenada, hardly yet awake, nestled between the 
hills and the shore. The custom-house and the garrison tell that it is 
a border town. Skirting the bay to the east and south is a wide flat 
beach, reaching away for miles in a long crescent. From the beach 
back to the hills a broad, low brown plain stretches, gradually rising 
until it touches their feet. But at the best it lies so low that viewed 
from seaward there seems to be no plain at all. And the clear rare 
atmosphere is of such quality that it lends itself to the delusion, 
cheating the eye and seeming ever to bring the hills nearer than they 
are. The rains, which should have come a month earlier, were still 
delayed ; but here and there green patches relieved the brown where 
the wheat and barley were already starting, while little columns of 
dust flying skyward marked where the farmers were at work making 
every possible effort to sow more acres before the rains should begin. 
These were English and American farmers who had been brought in 
by the Colonization Company, and their methods were merely an illus- 
tration of what intelligence and enterprise could accomplish, as the 
other had shown how little might be done where a policy of masterly 
inactivity was persistently adhered to. 

'__ A dozen miles across this plain I came upon another object-lesson. 
Upon the south side of the bay which I have mentioned lies a singular 
basin, or sink, called the Maneadero. It lies so nearly level with the 
sea that for a long way the tide washes into it and transforms much 
of the area into a great salt marsh. It gradually rises as it recedes, 
but in its whole extent remains below the level of the plain which 
surrounds it. To enter it from either side one drops a hundred feet 
sheer down. In this rincon is a rich alluvial soil which has been 
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adapted to better uses than the plain above. Here are thrifty homes 
surrounded by gardens and orchards: flowers are in profusion, and 
tropical plants adorn the grounds. Palms and bananas mingle with 
the apricot and oraage and peach, and suggest that the same destiny 
awaits this land that has made Alta California such a land of promise 
and of fulfilment. 

Here about Todos Santos Bay is the most important settlement in 
the northern portion of the peninsula, Ensenada being the head- 
quarters of the English company which is known by the name of the 
Mexican Land and Colonization Company. A half-dozen years ago 
there were but two or three houses in the place. Now it contains per- 
haps six hundred people, is the territorial capital, and the home of 
General Luis Torrez, a man of strong character, and with so large a 
personal following both here and in Sonora, of which state he is also 
governor, that his elevation to the Presidency of the Republic is con- 
sidered a not remote possibility. 

This movement which I see here is the thing of aday. The ran- 
chero with his idle acres, caring not whether the world moves, has been 
here for a hundred years. With him life moves slowly and easily, 
with no more effort than the lapping of the waves upon the beach, and 
he sees no reason why there should ever be any change. In his own 
person he has been the chief factor in keeping the land a century 
behind the march of progress. 

But let us glance for a moment at the hundred years before his 
empire began. In 1697 the Mission of Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto was 
founded by the Jesuit Father José Maria Salvatierra. This was almost 
a hundred years prior to the founding of the earliest of the famous 
missions of Alta California, whose ruins are now regarded with awe and 
wonder as monuments of enterprise and daring on the part of the devoted 
Fathers, and as venerable antiquities when compared with the newness 
of the land ; but the oldest of them is a child when compared with these 
which marked the progress of the soldier-priests through the long 
peninsula. When these were begun, the country possessed a numerous 
Indian population, that was savage and warlike, and that made the 
establishment and continuance of the missions a matter of the utmost 
difficulty. Yet, with that of Loreto as a starting-point, others were 
built up and down the peninsula, until there existed a chain of twenty- 
two stations, extending from Cape San Lucas upon the south to the 
line which now marks the national boundary upon the north. 

Just one hundred years were occupied in this work. At the end 
of that time the condition of the peninsula probably approached more 


nearly to civilization and complete organization than it had ever done | 


before or has since. The entire domain was under control of the mis- 
sions, and they were connected by fairly good roads. It is true that 
the majority of the inhabitants were Indians, but they were largely 
gathered into settlements directly under the eye of the missions, and 
there taught the arts of peace. They cultivated the vine and olive, 
made wine and oil, grew wheat and corn, kept flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle, and in all ways proved the value of the land, as they 
did later under like control in the northern territory. 
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Having so much the start, in point of time, and that along prac- 
tically the same lines, it would have seemed that, other things being 
equal, the peninsula should have developed first and become the garden- 
spot that our own California is now. But things were not equal. In 
both the Californias civilization rapidly decimated the native popu- 
lation. But in Upper California a progressive people were coming in 
to take their place, while in the peninsula the land lapsed into its 
native wildness or was taken up and held in idleness by the rancheros 
whom I have already described. 

Were there now no arbitrary political boundary between the two, the 
planting of orange groves would not stop at the southern line of San 
Diego County: there is not much difference between the physical and 
climatic conditions which exist in the southern portion of Alta Cali- 
fornia and the northern portion of Baja California. In each there is 
sufficient rainfall for the growing of small grains, but not for the pro- 
duction of fruits. But each has mountain areas of abundant rainfall 
and such natural conformation as lends itself readily to the construction 
of storage reservoirs and artificial systems of irrigation. Yet the 
difference between the two cannot be measured with words. One 
must see it in order that he may know. 

The eastern traveller who reaches San Diego and the brilliant 
winter resort which lies just across the bay is usually content to pause 
there and seek no knowledge of the farther south. Perhaps he will 
look away at the brown mountains that rise beyond the border, and 
wonder vaguely what manner of land and people are there. Possibly 
his curiosity may be sufficient to lead him down to the boundary,— 
fifteen miles distant via a narrow-gauge railway,—where he makes a 
brief inspection of the wretched Mexican village of Tia Juana and 
is satisfied that he has seen Lower California. 

It is easy to get a bad impression of the land, and one must look 
beneath the surface of things if he would discover the possibilities 
that underlie the accumulated mould of generations of ignorance and 
idleness. And it suffers by contrast, yet is itself a land of contrasts. 
From whichever way you approach it, you are met by surprises. Upon 
the northern border you cross by a step from the brisk American city 
of San Diego—from Coronado, brilliant with wealth and fashion and 
bounding life—to stagnant, decrepit, poverty-stricken Tia Juana. 

Upon the south, rounding Cape San Lucas at any season of the 
year, you pass in the twinkling of an eye from the brisk, cool winds 
that fan the Pacific coast unfailingly, into the unceasing summer 
sultriness of the Yellow Gulf. 

As for the peninsula itself, you have but to glance at the map. 
Its length is in inverse proportion to its width. It has a coast-line 
which would do credit to a great maritime power, and which is out of 
all proportion to the area that it bounds. Its coasts are low plains 
from which great snow-capped mountains rise so abruptly that one 
looking from the sea overleaps the land which intervenes and is con- 
scious of the mountains alone. The plains are brown and bare, but 
they are marked by the dry beds of streams; and from the mountains 
torrents spring suddenly and rush down through them to the sea. 
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When this water is confined, as it will be, far up in the narrow gorges 
among the hills, and carried down and through the plain by long 
acequias, this will become a land of the orange, the olive, and the vine. 
~ In connection with such a country as this, so remote, so untenanted, 
it is strange to think of so modern and American a device as a “ boom.” 
Yet it has known this deleterious adjunct of civilization,—once, when 
the lichen orchilla was discovered among the rocks which so thickly 
stud the wide plains in the south. Immigrants were attracted by the 
fairy-tales of the profit that could be made gathering orchilla. A 
town was laid out by an American company then operating in the 
peninsula, and half a dozen houses were built and occupied, before it 
was discovered that the orchilla business was but a slow road to star- 
vation. That was a good many years ago, and the sole remaining 
vestige of that boom I was fortunate enough to meet, and to have as 
my travelling companion for some hundreds of miles. He was the 
son of the originator of the scheme; a wretched and broken-down 
man, old beyond his years, a gambler, the putative husband of a Mexi- 
can woman, and heir to an interminable suit against the government. 

The territory abounds with such battered human specimens: the 
waiter at the inn at San Quentin was a college man who in his sober 
intervals could take one’s order for frijoles in a half-dozen different 
languages; and the editor of the Lower Californian (twenty-four by 
thirty-six inches, three dollars per year, strictly in advance) informed 
me that he had finally “gone broke” beyond hope of retrieving, after 
spending all the best years of his life “prospecting” for the treasure 
which he never found. 

Again, it was a genuine mining boom, such as we have seen at 
Leadville and at Creede and a hundred other places. The mining 
camp of Alamo, hidden away among the interior hills, sprang into 
being inaday. There was the usual “rush,” with all its concomitants, 
all classes and conditions of men flocking thither. There was the 
usual strife for claims, the customary hurly-burly of a new mining 
town, the usual extravagant tales sent out, then the usual decimating 
of the population, with the remainder settling down to the humdrum 
routine of life. Again, it was a land boom,—the overflow of that 
wave of speculation which a few years since swept over Southern 
California like a pestilence and set it back ten years in its progress. 

These things only emphasize the fact that it is a land of contrasts. 
Less than a hundred miles from where town lots were being boomed 
to fictitious values, the remnant of the Cucupahs still live in all their 
aboriginal simplicity. In the hot valley of the Colorado, where few 
white men have yet penetrated, they have their homes in wretched 
little wickiups of sticks and mud. Their sole apparel is the primitive 
“ gee-string,”’—least of all sartorial belongings: their lives are easy, 
contented, degraded. After the annual overflow of the Colorado they 
plant a few beans and a little corn, making holes with a pointed stick 
in the silt which the river deposits. This is the whole of their agri- 
culture, their sole attempt to provide against possible future needs. 
The mountain Indians, who were the chief recruits and dependence of 
the missions in the old days, but who bave now dwindled to mere 
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scattered handfuls, are a little better in their general characteristics, 
but yet a very miserable class. They live mainly by hunting: once or 
twice every year they come down to the settlements upon the. coast, 
loaded with skins, beeswax, and honey, which they trade for supplies. 
They remain for a time to gather abalones, which abound upon the 
Pacific side, drying the meat, which they esteem as a great delicacy 
and take to their homes. 

In the south, between La Paz and Cape San Lucas, are some good 
sugar estates, which, however, have been conducted with insufficient 
capital and without modern machinery and methods. These draw- 
backs, combined with the general depression which has existed in the 
sugar interest, have caused the estates to be much neglected. The land 
was poorly cultivated, the factories fell into disrepair, and the output 
was reduced to an insignificant amount. The recent abolition by the 
United States of the tariff upon sugar has inspired the planters with 
new courage, as it has opened a profitable market, so that during the 
past two years-there has been some revival of this industry. 

The pearl-fisheries of La Paz, by which more than by all things 
else Lower California has been known to the world at large, have 
dwindled almost to nothing by reason of the rapacity of the fishers, 
As has been the case in so many other places, the fishing was con- 
tinued year after year, and the old and young oysters alike destroyed, 
so that there was no opportunity for the beds to become replenished. 
So long as the pearl industry remained of importance, La Paz was a 
town of a certain commercial note: merchants and traders resorted there 
to buy the gems at first hand, and the trade had picturesque features 
and employed a considerable amount of money. Now it is merely a 
supply-point for the mining camps of the interior and the little fishing- 
stations along the coast. Mines are being worked at various points by 
French, English, and American companies, and some have already 
produced good results, while there are most sanguine expectations 
regarding the future of others. An onyx-quarry has recently been 
opened near the west coast, some sixty miles below San Quentin, and 
blocks of onyx of remarkable size and purity have been taken out and 
sent to the Columbian Exposition. 

Although it has been called a treeless land, there are fine forests 
of large extent in the mountains, and timber of good dimensions is 
obtained ; but as yet there are no transportation facilities to make it 
available. Railroads have been planned, but not built, the govern- 
ment leaving this work to its concessionnaires, who thus far have built 
them only upon paper. But it cannot now be a matter of very long 
time until they become a fact accomplished, and with them and easier 
access to the territory more rapid settlement must follow. 

It would not accord with the logic of past events if a certain 
romance did not still attach to the land and wonderful tales find ready 
credence. The old freebooters who long ago brought their hard-won 
treasures into San Quentin and Colnett and Margarita Bay would 
appreciate the humor of a recent statement in a New York paper 
to the effect that an American Monte Carlo was about to be estab- 
lished upon the west coast of the peninsula. How tame it would seem 
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to them that men should submit to be plucked by the modern devices 
of roulette and rouge-et-noir, where they had been wont to make them 
yield before the pistol and the cutlass! 

But the furrows that the farmers are turning afford sufficient 
answer to this: such honest toil does not go hand in hand with such 
ventures, and a better future is in store for the land than that it shall 
become a gamblers’ paradise. But- it is quite possible that winter 
health- and pleasure-seekers will gradually monopolize the many in- 
viting nooks along this coast, and that another decade may see here 
such a resort as Coronado or Del Monte. A drastic change, surely, 
from the sluggish life that the land has known so long, but one that 
all the conditions warrant me in prophesying. Climatic conditions do 
not differ greatly from those which obtain above: perhaps it is a little 
more dry, a little less humidity in the atmosphere, as one goes south. 
And it is becoming generally understood that atmospheric dryness is 
one of the essentials for those who seek a moderate winter climate from 
considerations of health. There is much of scenic grandeur to attract, 
for the conformation of the peninsula is such that one is rarely out of 
sight both of the mountains and the sea; almost never beyond sight 
of the latter, unless hidden in the deep cafions, and the former are in 
evidence always both from sea and land. As in the country above, one 
may here bask in almost uninterrupted sunshine, and enjoy its warmth 
without the languor of the tropics. And were the line of political 
demarcation done away, it would be but a little time before enterprise 
and immigration would work such a change that to every sense the 


two lands would seem as one. 
James Knapp Reeve. 





THE WIND. 


EA-SANDS that lie 
Lonely and bare beneath the wintry sky, 
What mighty symphony, what vast emotion, 
Sweeps o’er thee from the ocean ? 


Ne’er have I known, 

Not when the blue-eyed Spring 

By stillest mountain-pools was wandering, 
When palest lilies on the steeps were blown, 
And the dim wood with madrigals resounded, 
A rapture so unbounded ! 


The rain-clouds gather darkly in the west 

Till all the world is robed in sombre gray ; 
The swift gull wheels above her rocky nest, 
The breakers moan alway ; 

But through the rising storm my heart rejoices, 
Moved by the wild wind-voices ! 


Martha T. Tyler. 
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FRENCHY. 


| HAD always been fond of going to Bramhall, ever since the days 

when Bram. and his little bride were first married. I had been 
Bram.’s best man at the wedding. I did not find it any less jolly when 
there were half a dozen tall Bramhall boys and a like number of 
blooming Bramhall girls, all improbably close together, and all treating 
me as if I were old Father Time himself, instead of a well-preserved 
bachelor of forty-odd. I managed to keep the count of the first five, 
—Henry, Algernon, Farnborough Freke (this last intolerable name- 
being compounded of my own name—Farnborough—and Freke, a 
family name, which a fiendish impulse caused Bram. to add at the very 
first, before Mrs. Bram. could protest), Bessie, and Janet. There was a 
school-room-full and a nursery-full besides, whose names I never could 
sort out, but who always rushed at me and climbed over me vocifer- 
ously and who were all Bramhalls as plain as could be. These were 
the handsomest lot of young people—taking the five I knew, and the 
dozen or so I had only a limited acquaintance with—I ever saw, and 
all as alike as so many peas in a pod, except Farnborough Freke. 
The possessor of this uncanny name was no more a Bramhall than he 
was a Percy or a Lowther. By some inscrutable accident of fate, this 
young one had been born in France, and he grew up among those 
handsome, fair-haired, Anglo-Saxon children as complete a little Gaul 
as I ever saw in my life. . His eyes were as black as a coal, whereas 
the Bramhall eyes were a bold, bright blue. His nose was straight 
and slim, instead of being generously aquiline. He should have been 
tall and broad and full of brawn rather than muscle, to match the 
other Bramhalls, but he was not above medium height, slight although 
muscular, and his hands encased in faultless gloves and his narrow 
feet in pointed patent-leather shoes were at war with all the Bramhall 
heredities. These peculiarities, together with his Parisian birth, caused 
him to be nicknamed Frenchy, in lieu of his proper high-sounding 
patronymic, and the youngster took to it so kindly that when he had 
reached the dignity of an engraved card I received one night at my 
club a pasteboard inscribed, “ Mr. F. French Bramhall.” I must say 
that I thought he had improved upon his original name. 

Moreover, the youngster was more nimble of intellect than his 
brothers and sisters, and in place of their broad English humor he had 
a biting wit that was infinitely amusing to me. His place in the affec- 
tions of his family was as well fixed as could be,—they all loved each 
other with a hearty good will that was very sweet and encouraging,— 
but Frenchy early took his place as a crank, and he seemed to enjoy 
the distinction. 

The fellow’s patronage of everything at Bramhall was exceedingly 
diverting. As my godson, I took some share in his affairs, and from 
the day he was fifteen he always treated me as if we were companions 
and men of the world. His father he regarded as an amiable old ob- 
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structionist and his mother as the feminine equivalent. His brothers 
and sisters were good, but insular. It was immensely funny. 

One glorious May afternoon I drove up to Bramhall, with my 
traps, for a week’s stay. The lawn was looking beautiful, and Janet 
and Bessie with Henry and Algy were playing tennis. Frenchy, lying 
on a settee with a novel of Ohnet’s in his hand and a cigarette in his 
mouth, seemed to be enjoying himself. The two girls in the pauses of 
the game rushed up to meet me, and flew away after a hurried but I 
think rapturous greeting, and Henry and Algy both saluted me with 
much respect, and inquired after my health as if my slight twinge of 
rheumatism were gout of the stomach and I were seventy-five years old. 
I assured them my health was perfect. Frenchy sauntered up next. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Farnborough ?”—I am not quite certain he 
put the Mr. on: I fancied he said “ Farnborough.” “TI have been wish- 
ing for company, and when Mrs. Bramhall” (he always alluded to his 
mother and father as if I had met them yesterday) “mentioned you 
were coming I was quite enraptured.” 

The fellow’s impudence amused me. He was not more than nineteen. 

“Well, Frenchy, I think you know how fond I am of coming 
here. How is Bram,? and is your mother in?” 

“Mr. Bramhall is in the library with a sprained leg: you know 
what an obstinate old person he is, and he persisted in riding that cob 
that I told him would probably kill him, and so he got spilled on the 
road, And Mrs. Bramhall is visiting the almshouse. Mrs, Bramhall 
will give alms, although I have proved to her it is altogether opposed 
to true economy.” 

' Won't you take a hand?” bawled Algy, holding up his racket at 





me. 
“No, I thank you,” I answered. “ TI’ll sit here on this bench with 
Frenchy.” 

Algy surveyed me with a pitying expression, and I heard one of 
the girls say, “Don’t ask the poor old gentleman.” Frenchy and I 
retired to the bench. 

“Tam glad to see you don’t indulge in tennis,” he gravely re- 
marked. “I think it is too masculine for girls and too effeminate for 
men. 

“It would take me too long to learn,’ I answered. “Tennis 
wasn’t invented in my time.” 

“The amusements of the English youth,” continued my friend, 
“are fatuous, I think. They exhaust themselves in hunting and 
shooting. The chase, as practised in France, suits my taste. There, 
in hunting the wild boar, for example, is courage, address, quickness. 
Sport in France, while not extensive, is more choice than in England.” 

“My dear fellow,” I replied, “I’m not aware of what particular 
French sporting paper you got your ideas from, but I know you got 
them from a French sporting paper, just as well as I know I am 
Thomas Farnborough, Esquire.” Frenchy looked highly offended, but 
I saw I had hit the nail on the head. While he was deliberating upon 
a reply sufficiently cutting and epigrammatic,the window of the library 
flew up, and Bram. poked his call out. 
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“ What are you dawdling out there for so long? Come in and see 
me. I’ve got a confounded leg that——” 

I was already walking up the steps toward the hall door. 

In the pleasant library sat dear old Bram., with one leg evidently 
hors de combat. My coming was a perfect godsend. 

“ Here I am,” growled he, “laid by the heels. Mrs. Bram. won’t 
stay with me all the time, although I dare say a woman with fourteen 
children has something else to do besides waiting on a crippled husband. 
There are lots of youngsters around, but Henry and Algy are so free 
with their advice about the cob, and Frenchy is so infernally superior 
to the whole thing, that I’ve been a little hard up for masculine society. 
What’s going on at the club?” 

So Bram. and I plunged into a good old-fashioned club talk, until 
Mrs. Bram. appeared. This remarkable woman, at forty-five, did not 
look a day over thirty-five, in spite of her fourteen children, and was 
as gay and full of life as the first day I saw her. She, too, gave me 
the same welcome I had had for so many years at Bramhall, and we 
settled ourselves for a comfortable three-cornered chat. 

As is apt to be the case, the Brams. got to talking about their chil- 
dren. It was a large property, and there was enough to give each of 
the fourteen something comfortable and yet make Henry an eldest son. 
Algy was to read for the bar after leaving the university. Frenchy 

“ Why don’t you put him in the army?” I asked, with an inspi- 
ration. 

For answer, Bram.’s face clouded over, and Mrs. Bram.’s smooth 
cheek glowed with something like shame. 

“To tell you the truth, Farnborough,” said my old friend, “ we— 
we—haven’t much faith in Frenchy’s courage. It’s a terrible thing to 
say,’ —here two tears stole out of Mrs. Bram.’s eyes,—“ we have hardly 
admitted it to ourselves,—but we gather from Algy and Henry that 
Frenchy lacks backbone. He doesn’t care for hunting or shooting. I 
don’t believe he knows how to load a gun. He has always seemed to 
avoid dangers of any kind. I don’t see him very often, but when I do 
he’s got a novel in his hand.” 

I felt for my old friend and his lovable wife. “But he’s only 
twenty, I believe ?” 

“Yes, but at twenty you can pretty generally tell what kind of a 
man a fellow will make. The boy always seemed a dilettante, a sort 
of exotic; but we’ve got so many children we don’t have time to study 
them all. Frenchy, you know, has been away at school, but now the 
question comes up, what are we to do with him? The army occurred 
to me naturally a 

“ But why not the church?” asked Frenchy. He had reached the 
door without anybody’s noticing his approach, and as he stood perfectly 
erect, with his heels close together, in the first position for dancing, and 
twirled his tiny black moustache, I couldn’t help laughing, he looked 
so comical. Bram. did not smile, and Mrs. Bram. gazed pathetically at 
this strange duckling in her flock. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” said Bram., sharply. 

" : consider myself singularly well adapted for the church,” replied 
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Frenchy, still standing calmly in the door-way. “ It’s true I couldn’t 
subscribe unreservedly to the Thirty-Nine Articles; but who can? 
The church is a good profession for a young man with family and 
personal advantages.” 

“ How would you like the army ?” I asked. 

Frenchy stopped rolling his moustache and folded his arms medita- 
tively: “In time of peace,—yes. In time of war,—no. Too many 
inconveniences, too much bad fare, too much fatigue and excitement.” 

The joke, if joke he meant it, jarred upon Bram. 

“T don’t like a man to trifle about those things. The army or the 
university,—you can have your choice. I don’t think you’ll succeed at 
the har, and I have my doubts about the army.” 

Frenchy’s nonchalance was in no wise disturbed by this. 

“The army, then,” said he. “Vive le militaire!” and went off, 
whistling softly. js 

I told the Brams. I thought they harbored an unjust suspicion 
against their son, and that I would not conclude him deficient in 
manliness upon the word of Henry and Algy. I quoted the Duke 
of Wellington’s opinion about his dandy officers, and, on the whole, 
tried to make the best of Frenchy. 

Then another trouble came out. Mrs. Bram., under a total mis- 
apprehension, had engaged a governess who was altogether too young 
and pretty, and whom Henry and Algy were much too attentive to. 
Every inquiry had been made by Mrs. Bram. except the most impor- 
tant one,—was she young and pretty? The fact that this was her 
first place was explained by Mr. Chetwood, Bram.’s solicitor, who had 
secured her, mentioning that she had lately met with a reverse of 
fortune. 

“Tt wouldn’t do to ship her at once,” I asked: “it would be 
rather hard on the poor thing, even if you paid her the whole salary, 
to be out of a home and out of her first job too.” 

“Of course,” sighed Mrs. Bram.; “ and, besides, it would give her 
a chance to pose as a martyr, and then both Henry and Algy would be 
at her feet.”’ 

After hearing, however, that Miss Thorpe’s transgressions had gone 
no further than occasional walks in the shrubbery with one or the 
other of the young men, in company with the young ones and in full 
view of the drawing-room windows, I persuaded my friends that their 
anxiety was premature ; and, after a little more talk, the butler came 
in to light the lamps, and the dressing-bell rang. 

I was making my way toward the room which I had always occu- 
pied, and whither I did not need to be shown, when a door suddenly 
opened, and a girl rushed out into the dimly-lighted corridor. 

“Don’t speak,” she panted; “don’t say a word. I’m Lily 
Thorpe.” 

Thorpe was by no means an uncommon name in my circle of 
acquaintances, but I had not for an instant connected the children’s 
governess with Lily Thorpe, one of the prettiest and gayest of last 
season’s débutantes. But it was she. 

“T’ve only a minute to explain. I’ve quarrelled with my aunt,— 
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you remember her?—Lady Thorpe.” Yes, I did remember her,— 
Lady Thorpe, a baronet’s widow, whose great fortune Miss Lily was 
thought certain to inherit. 

“ But,” said I, “I thought—or I heard—that she couldn’t control 
the property.” 

“Yes, during her life,—and after; but there’s the mystery: she 
says she can, and Mr. Chetwood says so too, and she’s made lots of 
wills, not leaving me a penny ; but I say she can’t.” 

“T shouldn’t take Lady Thorpe’s word for it,” I answered, dubi- 
ously, “ but Mr. Chetwood——” 

“ But, don’t you see,” continued Miss Thorpe, in a hurried under- 
tone, glancing meanwhile nervously about her, “she’s always making 
wills, and every time she makes a will there’s Mr. Chetwood’s fee: it 
isn’t to his interest to cut off such profitable work.” 

Now, I had never liked Chetwood in my life, and Bram. and I 
had almost fallen out once over some aspersions I had made on the 
solicitor, and I could not but regard Lily’s surmise as not only astute, 
but highly probable. 

“ Nevertheless,” I said, “Chetwood must be disproved 

“Yes, and I can do it,” she replied, with a pretty air of con- 
fidence. ‘Remember, this is my personal secret I am intrusting to 
you. I’ve seen uncle’s will. I’ve satisfied myself—and, Mr. Farn- 
borough, I’m not half such a goose as you think—that old Chetwood 
is just amusing Lady Thorpe by making those wills, and he won’t be 
nearly as much surprised when it comes out that she couldn’t will a 
shilling away, as he will pretend. Aunt is ailing and is seventy-seven : 
so I can’t expect to be governessing long.” 

“But why on earth,” said I, vexed with the girl, “do you play 
governess at all? If you are correctly informed, you could easily get 
an allowance from the Lord Chancellor, and thousands of people 
would be glad to lend you money at five per cent.” 

Miss Lily laughed out aloud, but suddenly checked herself. 

“Tm doing it for fun. It’s the jolliest lark—you can’t im- 
agine a . 

“Very jolly,” I replied, cruelly, “until you come to be married. 
Then the fact of your extraordinary lark won’t be any advantage to 
you. Now do, my dear girl 4 

Her face had clouded a little, but she had a high and perverse 
spirit. I saw a headstrong look come in her clear gray eyes. 

“Thank you, but”—laughing again—“ it’s awfully funny—Mrs. 
Bram.’s trying to make me out,—the invitations I get with coronets 
on the envelope, the names I occasionally let slip; and, if you'll be- 
lieve me, I brought nothing with me but rags, yet her eagle eye has 
found out that they came from Pingat originally ; only my plainest 
things, too. I wear my old travelling-dress in the drawing-room, 
evenings,” 

Here Miss Lily indulged in another subdued burst of laughter. 

“ But it’s all so straight,” she gurgled. “Mr. Chetwood got me 
the place, and they all swear by him. I can’t stay any longer; and 
don’t recognize me in the drawing-room.” 
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I went to my room much perplexed. I always hated mysteries, 
and here was one of a very delicate nature in which I was plunged u 
to my ears. However, I took comfort in remembering Miss Lily’s 
clear-cut, nervous nostril, and her firm red mouth, which convinced me 
that she was rather a knowing girl and had always taken the bit in 
her teeth. 

The dinner was pleasant and home-like, as the Bramhall dinners 
always were, and at dessert the usual irruption of flaxen-haired, blue- 
eyed Bramhalls of all ages and sizes and both sexes took place, and I 
distributed packages of sweetmeats with an impartial hand. Then we 
all adjourned to the cosey drawing-room, and there in a corner, with an 
embroidery-frame before her, sat Miss Lily Thorpe, as demure as you 

lease. 
Mrs. Bramhall called her up, and introduced her with a certain cold 
politeness quite foreign to the deur woman’s nature. 

“ How do you do, Miss Thorpe?” said I, boldly. “TI am glad to 
renew my acquaintance with you.” 

A reproachful look shot out from under Lily’s long lashes, but she 
rose to the occasion as only a woman can. 

“And I am very glad to see you, Mr. Farnborough,” she said, 
“although my altered circumstances have cut me off from most of my 
former acquaintances,” 

Mrs. Bram.’s amazement betrayed her at once into exclaiming,— 

“Why, Mr. Farnborough! You didn’t mention that you knew 
Miss Thorpe when we talked over in the library ‘i 

I came to her rescue at this awkward moment. 

“T hadn’t the slightest idea you meant Miss Lily Thorpe. I re- 
member now having heard about some financial misfortunes.” And 
so I had, that very evening, from Miss Lily herself. I saw a look in . 
Mrs. Bramhall’s eye which plainly terminated Miss Thorpe’s engage- . 
ment at the end of the quarter. Then music was proposed, and Janet 
and Bessie executed some choice and difficult instrumental duets on the 
piano, which made me re-echo Dr. Samuel Johnson’s wish on a similar 
occasion, and would to God that they were not only difficult, but im- 
possible. Henry and Algy were both present, both keeping rather 
away from Miss Thorpe, while Frenchy sat near her, and addressed 
occasional remarks to her in French, which she answered in very 
pointed and distinct English. I noticed in the eyes of the two elder 
brothers a certain hard, unbrotherly look that showed me trouble was 
brewing. 

Presently Bram. spoke up in his hearty, pleasant fashion : 

“Come, Miss Thorpe, won’t you oblige us? This confounded leg 
won’t allow me the pleasure of escorting you ; but—Frenchy, take Miss 
Thorpe to the piano.” 

Frenchy, with an elaborate bow, offered his hand to Miss Thorpe, 
who accepted it gracefully and seated herself at the piano. 

I had not heard much of her playing, but the instant she touched 
the keys I knew she was a master musician. Bram. winked at me and 
whispered during the performance, “ Mrs. Bram. was always looking 
for a first-class pianist as governess. Now she says Miss Thorpe plays 
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too well: she swears she’s a professional.” She played some of the 
drawing-room pieces of such fashionable composers as Mocskowski and 
Scharwenka, and when she had finished I asked her for some of those 

rand old symphonies of Beethoven ; and with a firmness and intelli- 
gence I had seldom heard them played she rendered them. Bram. was 
delighted ; Mrs. Bram. pleased to have the dear girls enjoy such rare 
advantages, but terribly uneasy. I saw that the symphonies and sonatas 
did not for an instant reverse the sentence of expulsion against Miss 
Thorpe, but I trusted the young woman would come to her senses 
shortly. 

After the playing, Henry, who, I saw, assumed all the privileges 
of an elder son, sauntered up to Miss Thorpe’s chair, where she sat 
embroidering, and said, in a purposely loud tone,— 

“ Miss Thorpe, didn’t you make me a half promise to ride with me 
to-morrow ?” 

A hush fell upon the little circle at these words, and Mrs. Bram. 
shifted slightly the fire-screen she held in her hand. Even Miss Thorpe 
— a trifle pale, and Algy on the other side of the room colored 

ercely. 

“ T don’t remember any such half promise, Mr. Bramhall. I have 
no habit, to begin with.” 

“Oh, that can be easily arranged,” said Henry, with an ostentatious 
assumption of ease. “ Janet’s will do. Won't it, Janet?” 

“ Yes,” replied Janet, in a low voice. 

“It’s quite out of the question,” protested Miss Thorpe, hurriedly. 
“T couldn’t possibly.” 

Algy spoke up from the other end of the room: “ You’ve forgotten 
one of mamma’s nursery lessons, old fellow. It’s not polite to insist.” 

The two young men exchanged looks which gave me an uncom- 
fortable feeling. 

“T’ve been out of the nursery long enough to have forgotten a good 
deal. However, Miss Thorpe and I will settle this between us.” 

Miss Thorpe had slipped out of the room by this time, though, and 
had thus partly relieved the embarrassing situation. Mrs. Bram., with 
a constrained smile, proposed whist, and after playing an hour or two 
the family dispersed, Bram.’s unlucky leg keeping him from going down 
a flight of stairs into the smoking-room. There I presently wandered, 
and found nobody but Frenchy, rolling cigarettes. Neither Henry nor 
Algy was to be seen. 

Frenchy was ready for a philosophic discussion, as usual. 

“The domestic barometer is faliing,” he remarked, metaphorically. 
“Henry and Algy are ready to cut each other’s throats over Miss 
Thorpe. Algy, as the cadet of the family, ought to give way.” 

“Perhaps you don’t approve of the system of marriage in Eng- 
land ?” said I, willing to humor him. 

“You are right. I doubt if any system can be devised that is right, 
where the feelings enter into the union.” 

I smiled. This would have been a little too cold-blooded, had I 
not suspected that my young friend got his views second-handed and 
was too manly a fellow wholly to believe his own opinions. 
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We sat and talked and smoked until midnight, when Frenchy 
escorted me to my room. As I passed Lily Thorpe’s door, which was 
in the same corridor as mine, I felt a conviction that she would not long 
stay under that roof. ‘ 

Next morning was bright and beautiful. “ Just the day for riding,” 
remarked Algy, aggressively, at breakfast. About noon I happened 
to be walking toward the stables, with Frenchy for a companion, when 
we met a groom leading two saddle-horses. On one was a woman’s 
saddle. Almost at the same moment, Henry and Algy appeared from 
different directions. “ Who is to ride those horses?” asked Algy, as 
black as night, of the groom. 

The man hesitated, shuffled, and looked at Henry. “ Master Henry 
ordered them,” he answered, evasively. 

“ Answer my question!” almost shouted Algy, advancing close to 
the fellow. 

“Take those horses up to the house and wait for me there,” said 
Henry, coolly. 

The groom looked from one to the other. He was under Henry’s 
orders, but Algy was to be feared. “ Don’t fall foul of him: I’m the 
responsible party,” said Henry, tauntingly. 

There could be but one issue. Algy struck out savagely from the 
shoulder, and in an instant the young men were clinched ina frightful 
encounter. 

Frenchy’s nerve and muscle then amazed me. Before I could take 
in the painful scene passing, Frenchy had rushed between the 
brothers and had thrown Algy—a powerful young fellow—ten feet 
away on the ground, while he pinioned Henry firmly by both arms. 

“Don’t be a couple of ruffians as well as fools,” he said, sharply, 
as Henry panted and struggled in his grasp of steel. 

Henry left off struggling, while Algy sullenly rose and brushed the 
dust off his clothes. 

“ Mr. Farnborough,” said Henry, “I call you to witness that he—” 
pointing to Alzy—“ was the aggressor.” 

“That makes but little difference,” I replied. “I can only beg 
you to arrange your differences now, that you may not break the hearts 
of your father and mother.” 

Two of the Bramhalls fighting like Cain and Abel! I could 
hardly bring myself to believe what my eyes saw. 

Frenchy spoke then with calm decision : 

“One thing is certain: you both can’t stay at Bramhall together 
as long as Miss Thorpe remains here. I will guarantee to get her 
away quietly and without scandal if you’ll only give me a little time ; 
but we must arrange this among ourselves: our father and mother must 
not know of it.” 

“ How’ll you get her away ?” growled Algy. 

“Never mind. Trust Mr. Farnborough, if you won’t trust me.” 

“ And whichever one goes,” snarled Henry, “the other, I take it, 
will have a fair field.” 

“The other one will have to pledge his word not to see her,” I 
interposed. ; 
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“She won’t marry either of you; that I can promise you,” said 
Frenchy, in the same quiet tone. 

We all four walked toward the stables, and Frenchy and I settled 
between us, the two young men giving a surly acquiescence, that 
_ Henry was to go away for a couple of weeks, while Algy was to give 

his solemn word not to see or speak to Miss Thorpe during the short 
time that Frenchy—rather rashly, I thought—engaged that she should 
remain at Bramhall. I had apprehended some trouble in getting 
Henry out of the way, but it became plain that his going would ex- 
cite the least remark, as he had already promised to meet a university 
friend for a short walking-tour and was liable to leave at any moment. 
Frenchy also let the cat out of the bag about the horses. Miss Thorpe 
had reiterated her refusal to ride, and the horse was for Janet. 

So peace was patched up, and Henry returned to the house, an- 
nouncing that he would start to meet his friend by the four-o’clock 
train, and went to his room to pack his portmanteau, while Algy did 
not show up at all at luncheon. I must admit that I felt considerable 
anxiety for the reckless girl who had brought this trouble about, 
although I might well have left her to pay the penalty of her freak. 
But she was a warm-hearted, pretty, impulsive thing, and I meant to 
see that she came tono harm. I was not perfectly assured that she 
was not mistaken about her uncle’s will, but there were elements of 
probability on both sides of the question ; and as Lady Thorpe was:‘so 
old, and I knew her to be fast failing, I thought it best to await the 
march of events, and not precipitate things, because I was anxious to 
avoid just what never seemed to occur to Lily Thorpe,—the tongues 
of busybodies. 

“There’s Frenchy too!” exclaimed poor, dear Mrs. Bramhall, in a 
desperate voice, looking out of the window that afternoon, and seeing 
Frenchy and Miss Thorpe walking up and down the gravelled path, 
talking earnestly. 

Bram. laughed : 

“ Don’t worry about Frenchy. The little pachyderm can take care 
of his heart if all the Venuses and Dianas and Minervas in the world 
were after him.” 

Mrs. Bramhall seemed to think so too, as she also smiled. For my 
part, while I had always liked Frenchy, in spite of his airs and graces, 
there had been a manliness in his tone, a good sense in his suggestions, 
that day, that had made me positively proud of my godson. 

Presently the pair came in, and Frenchy found time to say these 
words to me: 

“She goes Monday.” ; 

Naturally I felt great interest in the future of the young girl, and 
determined to have a fatherly talk with her at the first opportunity. 
All this occurred at the beginning of the week, but I did not have a 
chance to speak with her until Friday. Meanwhile, Mrs. Bram. had 
come to me with beaming eyes and had informed me that Miss Thorpe 
did not find the confinement of teaching agree with her, and had asked 
a release from her engagement if it did not inconvenience Mrs. Bram- 
hall. If Mrs. Bram. did not jump for joy, I am very much mistaken. 
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On Friday I was walking through the plantations, and met Miss 
Thorpe face to face returning from the village. For a wonder, none of 
the numerous brood of junior Bramhalls was with her. 

“T am delighted to see you,” said I, joining her. 

“ Another conquest,” she said, with demure archness. “Oh, how 
troublesome these men are !” 

“If I were twenty years younger,—perhaps,” I replied. “ But 
you'll at least concede me a paternal interest in you. Where do you 
mean to betake yourself when you leave here? Will you go to your 
relations ?” 

“T have no relations except Lady Thorpe, and I can’t go to her. 
But I have an old friend, an officer’s widow,—her husband was in 
papa’s regiment in India,—who was a sort of ‘companion to my aunt 
until they fell out, and I can go to her.” 

I thought it strange that she should speak so calmly, nay, even 
cheerfully, of what would be to most young girls in her position a 
trying experience. But her smile was bright and her dark eyes were 
full of merry mischief. Evidently her lark was to her satisfaction. 

“ And have you any money?” I asked. For answer she opened a 
little purse and held- out two new crisp hundred-pound notes. 

“ Enough to last me, don’t you think, until ” 

“Lady Thorpe dies? Yes, I should think so.” 

“For shame! I didn’t say that.” 

“Tt ought to last you for a year at least.” 

“Yes; and I’ve got some more trinkets to sell if this fails me,— 
and a little bric-a-brac.” 

“Some day when you are an heiress you'll regret this freak, I’m 
afraid. But let me, as a man twenty years your senior, advance you 
some money, as a loan, to tide you over until the truth about the will 
is known.” 

She seized my hand, and, in her pretty, impulsive way, kissed it. 
I felt myself blushing. 

“Qh,” she cried, “there are some good men in the world,—like 
you, and—and i 

“ And who?” 

“T can’t tell you now. But I'll give you my address, and you’ll 
write to me some time,—I have so few friends, Mr. Farnborough,—and 
when I’ve got the money dear uncle meant for me I’1l look back at all 
this and be thankful that I met you. Just think! we’ve known each 
other in drawing-rooms for a whole season, and I never suspected what 
a kind heart you had.” ' 

I am a sentimental old fellow after my bachelor fashion, and enthusi- 
astic thanks from a rosy mouth is manna to most men. She gave me 
her address,—Deepgrove, only sixteen miles from London,—and when 
we parted I kissed her hand gallantly and told her she must regard me 
as her chevalier. 

So, owing to Frenchy’s good management, everything passed off 
beautifully and no suspicion was aroused. Miss Thorpe excused her- 
self from appearing in the drawing-room in the evening, upon the 
ground of having packing to do. Bram. missed the music, and did 
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not seem to find Bessie and Janet’s piano duets an equivalent, but, being 
a man of peace, said nothing, and I think was really glad to get rid of 
the disturbing element. Mrs. Bram. was delighted, and the girls, who 
I think genuinely regretted Miss Thorpe, yet found womanly comfort 
in the thought that the temptress would be out of their brothers’ way. 

On Monday morning I happened to be going up to London too, and 
volunteered my services to see Miss Thorpe up and to put her on a local 
train which took her to Deepgrove. So, in the midst of howls and 
wails from the younger Bramhalls,—which pleased me as showing that 
Lily had done a kind part by them,—and civilly-expressed regrets from 
the grown-up members of the family, except Algy, we took our train. 
Algy had gone off somewhere early in the morning, leaving his fare- 
wells for Miss Thorpe. Mrs. Bram. told me before I left that she 
thought both the dear boys were cured of their infatuation for the 
pretty governess, 

Frenchy’s expedient was not likely to last long, and I was wonder- 
ing what would be the upshot, when one night at my bachelor quarters 
Frenchy appeared. He sat down, and, in response to various ingenious 
inquiries on my part, he let out that Miss Thorpe was now well out 
of the way of her two admirers, and only himself knew her address. 

“But Henry and Algy won’t submit to that arrangement,” said I. 

“They can’t do anything with me,” answered Frenchy. “I’ve got 
orders from the War Office in my pocket to report on board the P. & O. 
steamer which leaves to-morrow morning for my station in India.” 

“What do you mean ?” I asked, amazed. 

“Simply that the governor agreed to purchase a cornetcy in the —th 
Dragoons” (it was before the purchase system was abolished), “and I 
came up to get my outfit, and, without asking the governor’s leave, or 
the madam’s either, I just managed to get some influence to bear on 
the big-wigs that got me off to India. The regiment has only a year 
more to stay there.” 

I sat quite breathless. I had not seen his name gazetted, and Bram. 
and I, although the best of friends, were the worst of correspondents. 
But the fellow seemed to have got along well enough by himself. 

After talking over his affairs for half an hour, we reverted again to 
Lily Thorpe. Presently he handed me an envelope. 

“This isn’t Miss Thorpe’s address, because if those fellows down 
at Bramhall begin bothering you for it you can just say you haven’t 
got it. But if you’ll go to this place you’ll find some one who can 
give you Miss Thorpe’s address. She is still with her old friend Mrs. 
Coplestone.” 

Presently he rose and wrung my hand. I felt more emotion than 
I had thought myself capable of, at parting with the gallant young 
fellow, and I think it cost him a pang to say good-by to me. 

I waited with considerable astuteness, I thought, until the visit of 
the surprised and enraged Henry and the equally surprised and enraged 
Algy had occurred, before opening the envelope, so that I could truth- 
fully say to them I did not know Lily’s address. Of course both 
brothers wrote furious letters to Frenchy, who was well on his way 
toward Suez by that time; but Frenchy, with his usual good sense, re- 
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turned their letters unopened ; “I have neither said nor done anything 
that cannot be explained, and I don’t intend to read anything that may 
make reconciliation. hard between my brothers and myself.” 

After a while I went to see Lily. I found her living quietly at a 

little village not far from Deepgrove, with the same old friend. She 
seemed to have given up society altogether, and, under the influence 
of quiet and reading and music, to have become a very superior kind 
of girl. 
There was bad news that year about Frenchy’s regiment. The hill 
tribes were troublesome, and there was considerable fighting. Once I 
saw a line or two about him—some act of bravery—which pleased me, 
and I sent the paper to his mother. 

So time passed on; and one day, about eighteen months after, I got 
a pressing despatch from Frenchy—who I did not know was in Eng- 
Jand—to meet him at Bramhall upon a certain day in the following 
week. I could not understand the meaning, and knew it was useless 
to write: so I just took my portmanteau and went down to Bramhall. 

I arrived there about six o’clock. I had been there several times 
since the Thorpe episode occurred, and everything looked unchanged,— 
even dear Mrs. Bramz.’s rosy face. 

“ Where’s Frenchy ?” was my first question. 

“ Frenchy ?” said Mrs. Bram., turning a trifle pale. “ He has prob- 
ably started home with his regiment by this.” 

I produced my despatch. “ He is here now,” I said. 

This created amazement. 

“Just like him,” growled Bram.: “he’s always melodramatic and 
mysterious.” But there was heart-felt delight expressed at the idea 
of seeing him, even Henry and Algy joining in, Henry being now en- 
gaged, and Algy quite cured of his passion for Miss Thorpe, and paying 
marked attentions to the daughter of a retired ship-chandler who had 
bought a magnificent estate in the neighborhood. The evening was 
chilly, and we went in-doors and sat by the cosey library fire, our 
usual company being increased by Eleanor, another Bramhall that had 
emerged from the seclusion of the school-room to the full splendor of 
the drawing-room since Frenchy’s departure. Suddenly we heard foot- 
steps in the hall, and the door was quietly opened. There stood 
Frenchy as if he had left us that morning, and—oh, terror !—Miss 
Thorpe on his arm. 

His mother rushed forward and fell on his breast. Frenchy em- 
braced her with one arm, and then said,— 

“‘ Mamma, here is a new daughter,—my wife.” 

Poor Mrs. Bramhall! Her condition was pitiable in the extreme. 
She looked ready to faint, and the rest of us, who had advanced 
tumultuously to greet Frenchy, stood as if frozen. The poor little 
bride’s eyes filled with tears. She looked helplessly at me. 

“ How do you do, my dear?” said I, coming forward and giving 
her a fatherly kiss. Frenchy shook my hand warmly. 

“Didn’t you get my letter when Aunt Thorpe died?” whispered 
Lily in my ear, hurriedly. 

“No; and the will——” 
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“ Just as I told you: all is mine.” 

I took her hand and led her to Mrs. Bramhall. ‘“ My dear friend,” 
said I, “ we can well understand your feelings at thinking that Frenchy 
should have married, no matter how amiable and deserving the young 
woman might be, with nothing to live on for the present but his pay. 
But Mrs. Frenchy happens to unite a great fortune to her other merits. 
You may take my word for it that she is the sole heiress of Sir Peter 
Thorpe, now that his widow is dead.” 

I don’t know whether I did it in the most tactful manner or not, 
but it was the only way out of the difficulty. Besides, Lily was 
enough woman of the world to know that there was no money in a 
family of fourteen children to support a penniless pair upon. But the 
effect was magical. Mrs. Bramhall embraced her, the girls laughed 
and cried over her, and Bram. gave her a sounding smack. Algy’s 
greeting I thought deficient in cordiality, while Henry, who hap- 
pened in just at that moment, rather overdid the thing in the other 
direction. 

Then my eyes fell upon something on Frenchy’s breast which 
seemed placed there for observation. It was a bronze Maltese cross, 
with the words “ For Valor” upon it. 

“ What!” I shouted, “the V. C.!” 

“Y-y-es,” stammered Frenchy. 

What a scene was there! The girls cried profusely. Mrs. Bram. 
strained the dear boy to her motherly bosom, Algy and Henry clapped 
him on the back, and Bram. seemed to find no relief for his feelings 
except in wringing my hand and kissing the pretty bride. 

“For rescuing his sergeant under a terrible fire from the enemy,” 
said Lily, proudly. 

“ And I’ll get ten pounds a year along with it,” loftily observed 
Frenchy. ; 

“ And what day were you married?” suddenly yelled the girls in 
chorus. 

“ Let me see,” answered Frenchy, with his usual deliberaticn. “It 
was one month, to a day, after she came here to teach. You know I 
told both of you fellows that she wouldn’t have either one of you. 
She was, in fact, my wife then.” . 

We sat and gazed at them in stupefaction. Neither one was twenty- 
two years of age, and how they had hoodwinked us! But parents don’t 
mind being hoodwinked by marriages in which their offspring gain 
thirty thousand pounds. 

“Tt’s all straight,” continued the practical Frenchy. “Her 
money’s all tied up, so I can’t touch a penny of it; but I’ve got my 
pay and my ten pounds a year anyhow. And I’ve got expectations 
from Mr. Farnborough: haven’t I, godfather ?” 

“You have,” I replied; and straightway I made a codicil to my 


will leaving a snug little sum in the three per cents. to the rascal. 
Molly Elliot Seawell. 
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RACHEL, FANNY KEMBLE, CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


ge! YORK early in the fifties was a very small town, compared 

with what it is now. It was then the gayest and most fashion- 
able city of the country, and it was the fashion in Boston and Phila- 
delphia to call it frivolous ; but as I look back on those days, we had 
much to congratulate ourselves upon. 

When I remember that then I knew Bryant, Bancroft, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, Washington Irving, Frederic Cozzens, Willis, Dr. Lieber, 
Charles King, Mrs. Kirkland, Miss Lynch, Miss Sedgwick, Theodore 
Winthrop, that brilliant meteor Fitz-James O’Brien, and the artists 
Kensett, Gifford, Huntington, McEntee, and Eastman Johnson; that 
in the theatrical world I saw Rachel, Booth in his first successes, the 
Wallacks, Charlotte Cushman, Burton, and the Placides ; and that I 
heard Fanny Kemble read, I cannot pity myself. I must not; for- 

t, also, that in the musical world I heard Grisi and Mario, La- 
blache, Alboni, Sontag, and those delightful Italians Salvi, Steffanoni, 
Truffi, Benedetti, and Badiali, and that I once heard Jenny Lind’s high 
C ring in the air. I cannot feel that my life has not been a fortunate 
one. 

My greatest theatrical reminiscence is the hearing of Rachel. No 
description of her equals Charlotte Bronté’s in her novel of Brussels, 
“Villette.” That is a perfect tribute from one woman of genius to 
another, and describes as I cannot that woman who though plain was 
a beauty, who though not young looked supremely so; that Jewish 
face that still was so pleasing to Christian eyes, those faultless hands 
and arms, that wondrous sadness and that magnetic mirth, that dear 
and lovely voice, that classic face of Camille. It was all wonderfully 
lovely. 

as her now, as she said, “ Rome! toi, seul objet de mon ressenti- 
ment!” She was delightfully beautiful in “ Le Moineau de Lesbie,” - 
when as the girl weeping for her sparrow, or the gay laughing coquette, 
she showed her unusual smile, her enchanting charm. Her ans was a 
’ pale pink merino embroidered with gold bees, and her hands and arms 
were displayed in their unique beauty. She had the most perfect hand 
I have ever seen. No picture did her justice. In Angelo, in “ Marie 
Stuart,” the great talents of her sister Sarah almost equalled hers, but, © 
taken all in all, no one approached her. Then I go back to her 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, in memory, as a thing apart. Others may have 
talent, but Rachel had genius. 


A great emotion of those days was the hearing Fanny Kemble read, 
at Dodworth’s Hall. I remember now her King Lear, which sent us 
all home crying, and her marvellous broad fun in the drunken Trin- 
culo. “The Tempest,” as she said, was her favorite play. She loved 
its vivid contrasts of Ariel and Caliban, and went with ease from the 
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sailors to the lofty periods of Prospero. How glorious she was in it 
all! No wonder that Caliban spoke such excellent English: he had 
learned it of Prospero. Next to this play I remember her render- 
ing of the noble Isabella in “ Measure for Measure ;” her Coriolanus, 
quick, passionate, and furious ; her Cymbeline, so seldom read, so little 
understood ; and her Beatrice and Benedick, which perhaps I confuse 
now with the later beautiful rendition of Irving and Ellen Terry, but 
Mrs. Kemble had the traditions of Shakespeare. We felt that through 
her and her gifted family a light fell from the master’s brow. She was 
a sort of link to Shakespeare. 

Afterwards I crossed the ocean with her and with her gifted kins- 
woman Mrs. Scott Siddons, Mrs. Kemble suffered much from sea- 
sickness, and never left her cabin, but Mrs. Siddons used to come up 
and interpret for us the Sibylline utterances of her state-room. Fanny 
Kemble has always had so interesting a personality that whatever she 
said hecame a mot. . 

Mrs. Siddons said to her, “Cousin Fanny, will you not show me 
how you used to say, ‘ I hate you, Helen,’ in ‘ The Hunchback’?” Mrs, 
Kemble complied, and so far lost herself in the part that she took her 
watch and threw it across the stage, or rather the state-room. 

“T think you went on the stage too young,” Mrs. Kemble said to 
Mrs. Siddons. 

“Well, Cousin Fanny, I was not nearly as young as you were,” 
said Mrs. Siddons. 

“T was a great genius: were you?” asked Mrs. Kemble, in the 
tones with which Mrs. Siddons used to stab the potatoes. 

Mrs. Robert Sedgwick—indeed, all the Sedgwicks—adored Mrs. 
Kemble, and at their houses in Stockbridge and Lenox I used to see 
her, and once I heard her read at Lenox. 

Mrs. Kate Sedgwick Valerio could imitate that majestic voice and 
manner admirably, and no one was more-amused at her acting than 
Mrs. Kemble herself. Once when at a Lenox tea-party, where Mrs. 
Kemble appeared magnificently dressed in velvet and gold, some one 
said to her, “ You make our cotton gowns look very meagre,” she re- 
plied, as if she were declaiming Mark Antony’s speech, “There is a mag- 
nificence which is produced by the direst poverty. I am wearing—I 
am wearing out the old gowns.” 

Kate Valerio used to describe a scene between those two eminent 
women, Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Kemble, over Planchette, which was then 
the fashion. Mrs. Stowe was rather disposed to believe in spiritual 
manifestations, and amused herself very much with Planchette. A 
witty and mischievous daughter of hers used to amuse herself by send- 
ing Mrs. Stowe messages from His Satanic Majesty: so in talking 
with Mrs. Kemble about it, Mrs. Stowe happened to mention one of 
these recent messages as from “ it.” 

“ And whom do you mean by ‘ it’?” said Mrs. Kemble, grandly. 

“ Oh, I mean the devil,” said Mrs. Stowe, calmly. 

“And you mean,” said Mrs. Kemble, grand as Queen Katherine, 
“you think that His Satanic Majesty—comes down—or up—to talk 
with you quiet Stockbridge ladies ?” 
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“ Yes, I think it is the devil,” said Mrs. Stowe. “TI have an old- 
fashioned theology. I believe in a personal devil.” 

Mrs. Kemble bit her lip. All her reverence for title was shocked. 

“ But,” said she, quoting Milton perhaps,—“ but—I fear—the devil 
—was your daughter.” 

“ Ah, no!” said Mrs. Stowe; “she was but a medium. The mes- 
sages were real; they had the smack of authenticity.” 

Mrs. Kemble began again: “ Well, he was very wicked, no doubt, 
and is the Father of Mischief, but he was very great, very grand! He 
was Lucifer, Prince of the Powers of Darkness ; he was second in the 
kingdom of heaven. He fell. ‘All day he fell, a summer’s day.’ It 
took him a very long time to fall. He was no ‘it.’ Don’t you think 
you had better say ‘ he’ ?” 

It had pained Mrs, Kemble’s sense of prerogative to hear Mrs. 
Stowe call the devil “ it.” 

, What a grief it was when Mrs. Kemble ceased to read! Her 

‘voice, that organ of music and power, her wonderfully expressive face, 
her knowledge of Shakespeare, unlimited as it was, all so great a loss 
to the world! 

Longfellow’s sonnet tells the whole story. 

She carried the actress into her readings, and deciaimed much, but 
she always used her folio, referring to it often. 

It was strange that she did not commit all the play to memory, 
and dispense with book, but perhaps that was not one of her especial 
powers. 

The limitations to the powers of an actor, the short brief record 
which he can lean upon, have always seemed to me very sad. Mrs. 
Kemble was gifted with a literary ability which admirably supple- 
mented her other great talents, but it is true of the whole profession 
that its triumphs are magnificent, but fleeting. Perhaps, however, the 
moment of brilliant realization, which every great actor enjoys while he 
can play, isso much more intense than anything which the sculptor, the 
painter, and the author can imagine, that it may compensate Garrick, 
Mrs. Siddons, Talma, Mrs. Kemble, Salvini, Charlotte Cushman, 
Irving, Ellen Terry, and the Coquelins for the fact that they can 
only be described, and that feebly, while Shakespeare and Milton, 
. Titian and Velasquez, Mozart and Beethoven, can be heard, read, seen, 
and appreciated by all generations of men. 


Charlotte Cushman is a delightful memory. After her return from 
Rome, she and her friend Miss Stebbins lived in New York and 
formed a part of our society. I saw her in those sad farewells, her 
last Queen Katherine, which she played when almost stricken with 
death. Glad were we all to hear that the exercise of her talents gave 
this gifted creature relief amid the inextinguishable torture of a fatal 
malady. 

I remembered her as playing with Macready in Boston, in my 
— when I also faintly remember seeing Fanny Elssler 

ance. 

And as Meg Merrilies, Charlotte Cushman rose to the Siddonian 
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height of the dramatic art. She was the thing she personated. Her 
good .and noble and self-sacrificing life, her admirable temper, her 
patience, and her pluck, place this woman among the heroines of the 
stage, an ornament to the American name. 

Once, looking out of the windows of my country house, I heard 
the bark of a dog, and remembered that our watchful Newfoundland 
always barked at strangers. I essayed to stop him, but I heard a 
deep-toned musical voice, one that had held audiences fascinated by its 
melody, say,— 

“ Down, big dog! I do not wish to harm ye.” And for the first 
time in his mortal existence Sausage, the Newfoundland, was silenced, 
quelled, and discomfited. 

It was Miss Cushman, with her friend Miss Stebbins. They had 
come to pay me a visit as they were driving through the country with 
our friend William B. Ogden, who was showing these two distin- 
guished women the land of his birth. 

Miss Cushman had great social attraction. She had made friends 
in Rome with all who were there most distinguished, and she brought 
home with her not only her memories but that aroma of travel which 
is so attractive. 

As a reader Miss Cushman was second only to Mrs, Kemble, and 
her rendering of Will Carleton’s American ballads, particularly “ Betsey 
and I are out,” was very fine, with an American local coloring. 

She sang, too, with only the remnant of what had been a fine con- 
tralto, such songs as “ Mary, call the Cattle Home,” “ Caller Herrin’,” 
and certain old ballads, in a style which is now forgotten. I heard her, 
at the house of Judge Daly, make the welkin ring. 

No one who had heard her chant in Meg Merrilies 


“Go wake thee, young Harry,” 


will ever forget that wondrous power. 

These children of genius! What a mission they have to preach ! 
Any one who can do something a little better than his neighbors, who 
can write a poem, or sing a song, or say a word of consolation, or 
carry God’s message, what a duty he owes to those less gifted ! 

To count the hours which such gifts can make less weary, to 
imagine the balm which such a Hebe bears in a golden casket, would 
be the grateful task of a - like Sir Philip Sidney, a gentleman, a 
genius, and a saint. 


The old Academy of Music was then, in the early sixties, new and 
gay and fashionable, and, the town being smaller, every one knew 
every one. It was more sociable than the Metropolitan Opera House 
is now. Wagner was unheard of, and we were content with “ Favorita,” 
“Lucia,” and “ The Huguenots. ” The first performance of “ Faust” - 
was a great event. 

Of Grisi and Mario I remember only the echo of the once re- 
nowned voices, and the beauty of Grisi’s arms, which Heine said were 
those which the Venus of Milo had lost. She was a great tragic 
actress, and sang “ Lucrezia Borgia” as no one else ever did, unless it 
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was Steffanoni. Old Lablache was with them. They had all passed 
their prime, having held the first. place for twenty years. It was 
stat nominis umbra, but a noble echo. 

Sontag was still beautiful and sang exquisitely. What finish, detail, 
and perfection! We heard her in “Anna Bolena” and in “ Favorita,” 
the great rival of Jenny Lind. 

Malibran, the worthy rival of these immortal names, sang one 
winter in New York, at Niblo’s Garden and at the Academy of Music. 
She afterwards went to Mexico, where it was suspected that her hus- 
band, Count Rossi, poisoned her. Why he should have wished to 
strangle his nightingale nobody could imagine, for she was also the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, and a pretty, lady-like woman in 
private. She received much attention socially. 

I had heard Jenny Lind before this: it is a faint memory, but a 
supreme one. One note rings through my brain, her high C, which went 
on forever. I also heard the greatest contralto of the world, Alboni, 
in “ La Gazza Ladra,” at the old Broadway Theatre. I reminded her 
of it at Aix-les-Bains, thirty years later, when, overwhelmed with 
flesh, she sat to sing at a concert for charity, her great organ-like voice 
ringing out supreme. . 

“ Ah!” said she, weeping, “ to think this flesh should have overcome 
my thirty years of triumph !” 

Her great success was in “ Cenerentola,” Rossini’s opera, and also 
in “ La Gazza Ladra.” 

‘ Jules Janin said of her that she “ was an elephant who had swal- 
“Ti a nightingale ;” but it was a very good nightingale, and is alive 
still. 

Steffanoni, Bosio, and Truffi were the three great soprani, who came 
together later, and, with Salvi, Benedetti, Badiali, and Marini, charmed 
the town, which was later on to have no such combinations. Arditi 
with a matchless orchestra and a fine chorus produced opera in the 
summer for fifty cents a ticket, and eight thousand people went nightly 
to hear them sing. 

Such ought an opera to be, excellent and cheap. That will educate 
the people as nothing else can, in musical taste. 

__A Wagner opera, given to a few thousands who can pay five dollars 
a ticket, is not a republican institution. It is rather one fitted fora 
erazy king like Ludwig of Bavaria. I confess that I neither like nor 
appreciate Wagner. I do not wish to do a sum in algebra to convince 
myself that I am pleased. I like to have music come the whole way, 
and swamp my ear with melody, and overwhelm my senses with delight, 
before the brain does any work at all. When I hear “Siegfried” or 
any other classic Wagnerian opera, I wish that the tenor or the soprano 
had read the libretto to the basso the day before, so that I need not 
follow them chromatically for three hours through family relationships 
in the Nibelungen Lied ; I do not care, excepting in poetry, for the 
family tree of the Northern mythology. I go back to the days when 
great Italian artists sang “‘ Lucrezia,” “ Favorita,” “ Hernani,” “ Lucia,” 
“Tl Barbiere,” “ La Gazza Ladra,” and “The Huguenots,” and later 
on, when the charming voice of Christine Nilsson brought to our ears 
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the crystal purity of Swedish streams as winter yields to gentle spring, 
and the sun, like the kiss of a royal lover, frees the imprisoned Undine. 
As I remember this wonderfully gifted woman in “ Mignon” (accom- 
plished actress as well), she seems to me to have been worth all the 
Wagnerian heroines put together. 

Yet I cannot forget how charmed I was with Materna, singing in 
one of Theodore Thomas’s concerts at the great armory. Perhaps, after 
all, it is the way to hear Wagner, with no attempt at acting. 

But I have not yet been to Baireuth, so the day of my regeneration 
may be at hand. When I have heard that rendering of “ Parsifal,” 


of which Clara Louise Kellogg speaks so well, I may be converted. 
M. E. W. Sherwood. 





A COMPOSITE PICTURE. 


O amber cloud, with good-night kiss of sun 
Impressed upon it, when the day is done, 
Fer shone with such entrancing beauty-glow 
As shines a love-kissed golden head I know. 


No star-gem in the bosom of the skies 
Transports me like the love-shine in her eyes; 
No azure on the broidered skirts of day 
Were half so beautifully blue-and-gray. 


Her smile is like the pinking tide of morn 
When dimples on the placid lake are born ; 
And when her laughter ripples sweet and clear, 
The music of the spheres I seem to hear. 


Her kiss, a tender, sweet, electric thing, 

As soft, as noiseless, as an angel’s wing ; 

Her love—ah, words were beggar-things, for this 
Emparadises life, and makes it bliss. 


The beauties of the sky-land glow were stole, 
And focused into one composite soul, 
Set in a frame of burnished love, for me; 


A picture of God’s plenitude,—Marie. 
Edward Oldham. 


Vou. LIII.—7 
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A NOVEL. 
By tHE AuTHor oF ‘‘THE TRANSLATION OF A SAvAGE,”’ “‘ PIERRE AND HIS 
PrEop.e,”’ ‘‘ Mrs. Faucuion,” ‘THe Cuter Facror,’’ Etc. 
CHAPTER I. 


ONE IN SEARCH OF A KINGDOM. 


wr Gaston Belward left the wholesome North to journey afar, 

Jacques Brillon asked often in the rattling streets of New York, 
and oftener in the fog of London as they made ready to ride to Ridley 
Court. There was a railway-station two miles from the Court, but 
Belward had had enough of railways. He had brought his own horse 
Saracen, and Jacques’s broncho also, at foolish expense, across the sea, 
and at a hotel near Euston Station master and man mounted and set 
forth, having seen their worldly goods bestowed by staring porters to 
go on by rail. 

In murky London they attracted little notice; but when their 
hired guide left them at the outskirts, and they got away upon the 
highway towards the Court, cottagers stood gaping. For outside the 
town there was no fog, and the fresh autumn air drew the people abroad. 

“What is it makes ’em stare, Jacques?” said Belward, with a 
humorous sidelong glance. 

Jacques looked seriously at the bright pommel of his master’s 
saddle and the shining stirrups and spurs, dug a heel into the tender 
skin of his broncho, and replied,— 

“Too much silver all at once.” 

He tossed his curling black hair, showing up the gold rings in his 
ears, and flicked the red-and-gold tassels of his boots. 

“You think that’s it, eh ?” rejoined Belward, as he tossed a shilling 
to a beggar. 

“‘ Maybe, too, your great Saracen to this tot of a broncho, and the 
grand homme to little Jacques Brillon.” 

Jacques was tired and testy. 

The other laid his whip softly on the half-breed’s shoulder : 

‘See, my peacock : none of that. You’re a spanking good servant, 
but you’re in a country where it’s knuckle down man to master ; and 
what they do here you’ve got to do, or quit,—go back to your pea-soup 
and caribou. ‘That’s as true as God’s in heaven, little Brillon. We're 
not on the buffalo-trail now. You understand ?” 

Jacques nodded. 

“ Hadn’t you better say it ?” 

The warning voice drew up the half-breed’s face swiftly, and he 


replied,— 
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“T am to do what you please.” 

“Exactly. You’ve been with me six years,—ever since I turned 
Bear Eye’s moccasins to the sun; and for that you swore you’d never 
leave me. Did it on a string of holy beads, didn’t you, Frenchman ?” 

“T do it again.” 

He drew out a rosary, and, disregarding Belward’s outstretched 
hand, said,— 

“ By the Mother of God, I will never leave you ”” 

There was a kind of wondering triumph in Belward’s eyes, though 
he had at first shrunk from Jacques’s action, and a puzzling smile came. 

“Wherever I go, or whatever I do?” 

“‘ Whatever you do, or wherever you go.” 

He put the rosary to his lips, and made the sign of the cross. 

His master looked at him curiously, intently. Here was a vain, 
naturally indolent half-breed, whose life had made for selfishness and 
independence, giving his neck willingly to a man’s heel, serving with 
blind reverence, under a voluntary vow. f 

“Well, it’s like this, Jacques,” Belward said, presently: “I want 

ou, and I’m not going to say that you’ll have a better time than you | 
did in the North, or on the Slope; but if you’d rather be with me than | 
not, you’ll find that I’ll interest you. There’s a bond between us, any- : l 
way. You're half French, and I’m one-fourth French, and more. ' 
You’re half Indian, and I’m one-fourth Indian,—no more.—That’s ‘ 
enough! So far, I haven’t much advantage. But I’m one-half : 
English,—King’s English, for there’s been an offshoot of royalty in | 
our family somewhere, and there’s the royal difference. That’s where I i 
get my brains—and manners.” 

“ Where did you get the other ?” asked Jacques, shyly, almost fur- 
tively. p 

a Money ?” 

“ Not money : the other!” | 

Belward spurred, and his horse sprang away viciously. A laugh 
came back on Jacques, who followed as hard as he could, and it gave 
him a feeling of awe. They were apart for a long time, then came 
together again, and rode for miles without a word. At last Belward, 
glancing at a sign-post before an inn door, exclaimed at the legend— 
“The Whisk o’ Barley”’—and drew rein. He regarded the place curi- 
ously for a minute. The landlord came out. Belward had some beer 
brought. A half-dozen rustics stood gaping, not far away. He touched 
his horse with a heel. Saracen sprang towards them, and they fell back 
alarmed. Belward now drank his beer quietly, and asked question 
after question of the landlord, sometimes waiting for an answer, some- 
times not; a kind of cross-examination. Presently he dismounted. 

As he stood questioning, chiefly about Ridley Court and its people, 
a coach showed on the hill, and came dashing down and past. He 
lifted his eyes idly, though never before had he seen such a coach as 
swings away from Northumberland Avenue of a morning. He was 
not idle, however; but he had not come to England to show surprise 
at anything. As the coach passed, his face lifted above the arm on 
the neck of the horse, keen, dark, strange. A man on the box-seat, 
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attracted at first by the uncommon horses and their trappings, caught 
Belward’s eyes. Not healone, but Belward started then. Some vague 
intelligence moved the minds of both, and their attention was fixed till 
the coach rounded a corner and was gone. 

The landlord was at Belward’s elbow. 

“The gentleman on the box-seat be from Ridley Court. That’s 
Maister Ian Belward, sir.” 

Gaston Belward’s eyes half closed, and a sombre look came, giving 
his face a handsome malice. He wound his fingers in his horse’s mane, 
and put a foot in the stirrup. 

“ Whogis ‘ Maister Ian’ ?” 

.-. Tan be Sir William’s eldest, sir. On’y one that’s left, 
sir. On’y three to start wi’; and one be killed i’ battle, and one had 
trouble wi’ his faither and Maister Ian, and he went away and never 

was heard on again, sir. That’s the end on him.” 

“Oh, that’s the end on him, eh, landlord? And how long ago was 
that ?” 

“ Becky, lass,” called the landlord within the door, “ wheniver was 
it Maister Robert turned his back on the Court—iver so while ago? 
Eh, a fine lad that Maister Robert as iver I see!” 

Fat laborious Becky hobbled out, holding an apple and a knife. 
She blinked at her husband, and then at the strangers. 

‘‘ What be askin’ o’ the Court ?” she said. 

Her husband repeated the question. 

She gathered her apron to her eyes with an unctuous sob: 

“Doan’t a know when Maister Robert went! He comes i’ the 
house ’ere and says, ‘ Becky, gie us a taste o’ the red-top—and where’s 
Jock?’ He was always thinkin’ a deal o’ my son Jock. ‘Jock be 
gone,’ I says, ‘and I knows nowt o’ his comin’ back,’—meanin’, I was, 
that day. ‘Good for Jock!’ says he, ‘and I’m goin’ too, Becky, and 
I knows nowt o’ my comin’ back.’ ‘ Where be goin’, Maister Robert ” 
I says. ‘To hell, Becky,’ says he, and he laughs. ‘ From hell to hell. 
I’m sick to my teeth o’ one, I’]] try t’?other,’—a way like that speaks he.” 

Belward was impatient, and to hurry the story he made as if to 
start on. Becky, seeing, hastened : 

“Dear a-dear! The red-top were afore him, and I tryin’ to make 
what be come to him. He throws arm round me, smacks me on the 
cheek, and says he, ‘Tell Jock to keep the mare, Becky.’ Then he 
flings away, and never more comes back to the Court. And that day 
one year my Jock smacks me on the cheek, and gets on the mare; 
and when I ask, ‘Where be goin’? he says, ‘ For a hunt i’ hell wi’ 
Maister Robert, mither.’ And from that day come back he never did, 
nor any word. There was trouble wi’ the lad—wi’ him and Maister 
Robert, at the Court ; but I never knowed nowt o’ the truth. And it’s 
seven-and-twenty years since Maister Robert went.” 

Gaston leaned over his horse’s neck, and thrust a piece of silver 
into the woman’s hands. 

“Take that, Becky Lawson, and mop your eyes no more.” 
She gaped. 
“ How dost know my name was Becky Lawson? I havena been 
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ca’d so these three-and-twenty years,—not since a married good-man 
here, and put Jock’s faither in ’s grave yander.” 

“The devil told me,” he answered, with a strange laugh, and, 
spurring, they were quickly out of sight. 

They rode for a couple of miles without speaking. Jacques knew 
his master, and did not break the silence. Presently they came over a 
hill, and down upon a little bridge. Belward drew rein, and looked 
up the valley. About two miles beyond, the roofs and turrets of the 
Court showed above the trees. A whimsical smile came to his lips, 

“ Brillon,” he said, “I’m in sight of home.” 

The half-breed cocked his head. It was the first time that Bel- 
ward had called him “ Brillon:” he had ever been “Jacques.” This 
was to be a part of the new life. They were not now hunting elk, 
riding to “ wipe out” a camp of Indians or navvies, or dining the owner 
of a ranch or a deputation from a prairie constituency in search of a 
member. Once before had Jacques seen this new manner,—when Bel- 
ward visited Parliament House at Ottawa and was presented to some 
notable English people, visitors to Canada. It had come to these 
notable folk that Mr. Gaston Belward had relatives at Ridley Court, 
and that of itself was enough to command courtesy. But presently 
they who would be gracious for the family’s sake were gracious for 
the man’s. He had that which compelled interest,—a suggestive, 
personal, distinguished air. Jacques knew his master better than any 
one else knew him; and yet he knew little, for Belward was of those 
who seem to give much, confidence, and yet give little,—never more 
than they wish. 

“Yes, monsieur, in sight of home,” Jacques replied, with a dry 
cadence. 

“Say ‘sir,’ not ‘monsieur,’ Brillon; and from the time we enter 
the Court yonder, look every day and every hour as you did when the 
judge asked you who killed Tom Daly.” 

Jacques winced, but nodded his head. 

Belward continued : 

“ What you hear me tell is what you can speak of; otherwise you 
are blind and dumb. You understand ?” 

Jacques’s face was sombre, but he said, quickly, — 

“ Yes—sir.” 

He straightened himself on his horse, as if to put himself into 
discipline at once—as lead to the back of a racer. 

Belward read the look. He drew his horse close up. Then he 
ran an arm over the other’s shoulder : 

“See here, Jacques. This is a game that’s got to be played up to 
the hilt. A cat has nine lives, and most men havetwo. We have. 
Now listen. You never knew me mess things, did you? Well, I play 
for keeps in this; no monkeying. I’ve had the life of Ur of the Chal- 
dees; now for Babylon. I’ve lodged with the barbarian ; here are the 
roofs of ivory. I’ve had my day with my mother’s people; voila! for 
my father’s. You heard what Becky Lawson said. My father was 
sick of it at twenty-five, and got out. We'll see what my father’s son 
will do. . . . I’m going to say my say to you, and have done with it. 
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As like as not there isn’t another man that I’d have brought with me. 
You’re all right. But I’m not going to rub noses. I stick when I do 
stick, but I know what’s got to be done here; and I’ve told you. 
You'll not have the fun out of it that I will, but you won’t have the 
worry. Now we start fresh. I’m to be obeyed; I’m Napoleon. I’ve 
got a devil, yet it needn’t hurt you, and it won’t. But if I make ene- 
mies here—and I’m sure to—let them look out. Give me your hand, 
Jacques ; and don’t you forget that there are two Gaston Belwards, and 
the one you have hunted and lived with is the one you want to remem- 
ber when you get raw with the new one. For you’ll hear no more 
slang like this from me, and you'll have to get used to lots of things.” 

Without waiting reply, Belward urged on his horse, and at last 
paused on the top of a hill, and waited for Jacques. It was now dusk, 
and the landscape showed soft, sleepy, and warm. 

“Tt’s all of a piece,” Belward said to himself, glancing from the 
trim hedges, the small, perfectly-tilled fields, and the smooth roads, to 
Ridley Court itself, where many lights were burning and gates opening 
and shutting. There was some affair on at the Court, and he smiled to 


think of his own appearance among the guests. 
“Tt’s a pity I haven’t clothes with me, Brillon: they have a show 


going there.” 

He had dropped again into the new form of master and man. His 
voice was cadenced, gentlemanly. 

Jacques pointed to his own saddle-bag. 

“No, no; they are not the things needed. I want the evening- 
dress which cost that cool hundred dollars in New York.” 

Still Jacques was silent. He did not know whether, in his new 
position, he was expected to suggest. Belward understood, and it 


pleased him. , 
“Tf we had lost the track of a buck moose, or were nosing a cache 


of furs, you’d find a way, Brillon.” 

“Voila!” said Jacques; “then why not wear the buckskin vest, 
the red silk sash, and the boots like these ?”—tapping his own patent- 
leathers. “ You look a grand seigneur so.” 

“ But I am here to look an English gentleman, not a grand seigneur, 
nor a Company’s trader on a break.—Never mind: the thing will wait 
till we stand in my ancestral halls,” he added, with a dry laugh. 

They neared the Court. The village church was close by the Court 
wall. It drew Belward’s attention. One by one lights were springing 
up in it. It was a Friday evening, and the choir were come to practise. 
They saw buxom village girls stroll in, followed by the organist, one 
or two young men, and a handful of boys. Presently the horsemen 
were seen, and a staring group gathered at the church door. An idea 
came to Belward. 

“Kings used to make pilgrimages before they took their crowns ; 
why shouldn’t I?” he said, half jestingly. 

Most men placed similarly would have been so engaged with the 
main event that they had never thought of this other. But Belward 
was not excited. He was moving deliberately, prepared for every 
situation. He had a great game in hand, and he had no fear of his 
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ability to play it. He suddenly stopped his horse, and threw the 
bridle to Jacques, saying,— 

“T’ll be back directly, Brillon.” 

He entered the churchyard, and passed to the door. As he came, 
the group under the crumbling arch fell back, and at the call of the 
organist went to the chancel. Belward walked slowly up the aisle, and 
paused about the middle. Something in the scene gave him a new 
sensation. The church was old, dilapidated ; but the timbered roof, 
the Norman and Early English arches incongruously side by side, with 
patches of ancient distemper and paintings, and, more than all, the 
marble figures on the tombs, with hands folded so foolishly,—yet im- 
pressively too,—brought him up with a quick throb of the heart. It 
was his first real contact with England; for he had not seen London, 
save at Euston Station and in the northwest district. But here he was in 
touch with his heritage. He rested his hand upon a tomb beside him, 
and looked around slowly. 

The choir began the psalm for the following Sunday. At first he 
did not listen; but presently the organist was heard alone, and then 
the choir afterwards sang : 


“Woe is me, that I am constrained to dwell with Mesech: 
And to have my habitation among the tents of Kedar.” 


Simple, dusty, ancient church, thick with effigies and tombs; with in- 
scriptions upon pillars to virgins departed this life, and tablets telling 
of gentlemen gone from great parochial virtues: it wakened in Bel- 
ward’s brain a fresh conception of the life he was about to live—he 
did not doubt that he would live it. He would not think of himself 
as unacceptable to old Sir William Belward. -He glanced to the tomb 
under his hand. There was enough daylight yet to see the inscription 
on the marble. Besides, a single candle was burning just over his head. 


He stooped and read : 


Sacred to the Memory 
OF 
SIR GASTON ROBERT BELWARD, BART., 
OF RIDLEY COURT, IN THIS PARISH OF GASTONBURY, 
WHO, 
AT THE AGE OF ONE AND FIFTY YEARS, 
AFTER A LIFE OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE FOR HIS KING 
AND COUNTRY, 
AND GRAVE AND CONSTANT CARE OF THOSE EXALTED WORKS 
WHICH BECOME A GENTLEMAN OF ENGLAND; 
MOST NOTABLE FOR HIS LOVE OF ARTS AND LETTERS; 
SENSIBLE IN ALL GRACES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS ; 
GIFTED WITH SINGULAR VIRTUES AND INTELLECTS; 
AND 
DELIGHTING AS MUCH IN THE JOYS OF PEACE 
AS IN THE HEAVY DUTIES OF WAR: 
WAS SLAIN BY THE SIDE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
THE BELOVED AND ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE RUPERT, 
AT THE BATTLE OF NASEBY, 
IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD MDCXLV. 
“A Sojourner as all my Fathers were.” 
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“¢ Gaston Robert Belward’ !” 
He read the name over and over, his fingers tracing the letters. 
His first glance at the recumbent figure had been hasty. Now, 

however, he leaned over and examined it. It lay, hands folded, in 

the dress of Prince Rupert’s cavaliers, a sword at side, and great spurs 
laid beside the heels. 

“¢Gaston Robert Belward’ !” 

As this other Gaston Robert Belward looked at the image of his 
dead ancestor, a wild thought came: Had he himself not fought with 
Prince Rupert? Was he not looking at himself in stone? Was he 
not here to show England how a knight of Charles’s time would look 
upon the life of the Victorian age? Would not this still cold Gaston 
be as strange at Ridley Court as himself fresh from tightening a cinch 
on the belly of a broncho? Would he not ride from where he had 
been sojourning as much a stranger in his England as himself? 

For a moment the idea possessed him. He was Sir Gaston Robert 
Belward, Baronet. He remembered now how, at Prince Rupert’s side, 
he had sped on after Ireton’s horse, cutting down Roundheads as he 
passed, on and on, mad with conquest, yet wondering that Rupert kept 
so long in pursuit while Charles was in danger with Cromwell ; how, 
as the word came to wheel back, a shot tore away the pommel of his 
saddle, then another, and another, and with a sharp twinge in his neck 
he fell from his horse. He remembered how he raised himself on his 
arm and shouted, “God save the King!” how he loosed his scarf and 
stanched the. blood at his neck, then fell back into a whirring silence, 
from which he was roused by feeling himself in strong arms, and hear- 
ing a voice say, “ Courage, Gaston.” Then came the distant, very dis- 
tant, thud of hoofs, and he fell asleep; and memory was done. 

He stood for a moment oblivious to everything,—the evening bird 
fluttering among the rafters, the song of the nightingale without, the 
sighing wind in the tower entry, the rustics in the door-way, the group 


in the choir. 
Presently he became conscious of the words sung : 


‘A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone: 
Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


“Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 
They fly, forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 


He was himself again in an instant. He had been in a kind of 
dream. It seemed a long time since he had entered the church; in 
reality it was but a few moments. He caught his moustache in his 
fingers, and turned on his heel with a musing smile. His spurs clinked 
as he went down the aisle; and, involuntarily, he tapped a boot-leg 
with his riding-whip. The singing ceased. His spurs made the only 
sound. The rustics at the door fell back before him. He had to go 
up three steps to reach the threshold. As he stood on the top one he 
paused and turned round. 
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So this was home: this church more so even than the Court hard 
by. Here his ancestors—for how long he did not know, probably since 
the time of Edward III.—idled time away in the dust; here Gaston 
Belward had been sleeping in effigy since Naseby Field. A romantic 
light came into his face. Again, why not? Even in the Hudson’s 
Bay country and in the Rocky Mountains he had been called “ Tivi, 
The Man of the Other.” He had been counted the greatest of Medi- 
cine-Men,—one of the Race, the people of the Pole, who lived in a 
pleasant land, gifted as none others of the race of men. Not an hour 
before Jacques had asked him where he got “the other.” No man can 
live in the North for any time without getting the strain of its mystery 
and romance in him. Gaston waved his hand to the tomb, and said, 
half believingly,— 

“Gaston Robert Belward, come again to your kingdom !” 

He turned to go out, and faced the rector of the parish,—a bent, 
benign-looking man,—who gazed at him astonished. He had heard 
the strange speech. His grave eyes rested on the stalwart stranger 
with courteous inquiry. Gaston knew who it was. Over his left brow 
there was a scar. He had heard of that scar before. When the 
venerable Archdeacon Varcoe was tutor to Ian and Robert Belward, 
Tan, in a fit of anger, had thrown a stick at his brother. It had 
struck the clergyman, leaving a scar. 

Gaston now raised his hat. As he passed, the rector looked after 
him, puzzled, the words he had heard addressed to the effigy returning. 
His eyes followed the young man to the gate, and presently, with a 
quick lifting of the shoulders, he said, ‘“‘ Robert Belward !” then added, 
“Impossible! But he is a Belward !” 

He saw Gaston mount, then entered and went slowly up the aisle. 
He paused beside the tomb of that other Belward. His wrinkled hand 
rested on it. 

“ That is it,” he said, at last. “He is like the picture of this Sir 
Gaston. Strange!” 

He sighed, and unconsciously touched the scar on his brow. His 
dealings with the Belwards had not been all joy. Begun with youthful 
pride and affectionate interest, they had gone on into vexation, sorrow, 
failure, and shame. While Gaston was riding into his kingdom, Lionel 
Henry Varcoe was thinking how poor his life had been where he had 
meant it to be useful. 

As he stood musing and listening to the music of the choir, a girl 
came softly up the aisle, and touched him on the arm. 

“Grandfather dear,” she said, “aren’t you going to the Court? 
You have not been there to dine for so long !” , 

He fondled the hand on his arm. 

“My dearest, they have not asked me for a long time.” 

“ But why not to-night? I have laid out everything nicely for 
you: your new gaiters, and your D. C. L. coat with the pretty buttons 
and cord.” 

“How can I leave you, my dear? And they do not ask you!” 

The voice tried for playfulness, but the eyes had a disturbed look. 

“Me? Qh, they never ask me to dinner; you know that. Tea 
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and formal visits are enough for Lady Belward, and almost too much 
for me. There is yet time to dress. Oh, say you will go. I want 
you to be friendly with them.” 

The old man shook his bead. 

“T do not care to leave you, my dearest.” 

“Foolish old fatherkins! Who would carry me off?—‘ Nobody, 
no, not I, nobody cares for me.’ ” 

Suddenly a new look shot up in her face. 

“Did you see that singular handsome man who came from the 
church—like some one out of an old painting? Not that his dress 
was so strange ; but there was something in his face,—something that 
you would expect to find in—in a Garibaldi. Silly, am I not? Did 
you see him ?” 

He looked at her gravely. 

‘“ My dear,” he said, at last, “I think I will go, after all, though I 
shall be a little late.” 

“ A sensible grandfather! Come quickly, dear.” 

He paused again. 

“ But I fear I sent a note declining.” 

“Ah, no, you did not. It has been lying on your table for two 
days.” 
Mi Dear me! dear me! I am getting very old !” 

They passed out of the church. Presently, as they hurried to the 
rectory near by, the girl said, — 

‘“‘ But you haven’t answered. Did you see the stranger? Do you 
know who he is?” 

The rector turned, and pointed to the gate of Ridley Court. Gas- 
ton and Brillon were just entering. 

“ Alice dear,” he said, in a vague, half-troubled way, “the man is 
a Belward, I think.” 

“Why, of course!” the girl replied, with a flash of excitement. 
“ But so dark, strange, and foreign-looking! What Belward is he?” 

“T do not know yet, my dear.” 

“T shall be up when you come back, But mind, don’t leave just 
after dinner. Stay and talk; you must tell me everything that’s said 
and done—and about the stranger.” 





CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH HE CLAIMS HIS OWN. 


MEANWHILE, without a word, Gaston had mounted, ridden to the 
castle, and passed through the open gates into the court-yard. Inside, 
he paused. In the main building many lights were burning. There 
came a rattle of wheels behind him, and he shifted to let a carriage 
pass. Through the window of the brougham he could see the shim- 
mer of satin, lace, and soft white fur, and he had an instant’s glance 
of a pretty face. 

The carriage drew up to the steps, and presently three ladies and 
a brusque gentleman passed into the hall-way, admitted by powdered 
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footmen. The incident had a manner, an air, which struck Gaston, he 
knew not why. Perhaps it was the easy finesse of ceremonial. He 
looked at Brillon. He had seen him sit, arms folded like that, look- 
ing from the top of a bluff down on an Indian village or a herd of 
buffaloes. There was wonder, but no shyness or agitation, on his 
face; rather the naive, naked look of a child. Belward laughed. 

“Come, Brillon ; we are at home.” 

He rode up to the steps, Jacques following. A footman appeared 
and stared. Gaston looked down on him neutrally, and dismounted. 
Jacques did the same. The footman still stared. Another appeared 
behind. Gaston eyed the puzzled servant calmly. 

“Why don’t you call a groom?” he presently said. There was a 
cold gleam in his eye. 

The footman shrank. 

“Qh, yessir, yessir,” he said, confusedly, and signalled. 

The other footman came down, and made as if to take the bridle. 
Gaston waved him back. None too soon, for the horse lunged at him. 

“A rub down, a pint of beer, and water and feed in an hour, and 
T’ll come to see him myself late to-night.” 

Jacques had loosened the saddle-bags and taken them off. Gaston 
spoke to the horse, patted his neck, and gave him to the groom. Then 
he went up the steps, followed by Jacques. He turned at the door to 
see the groom leading both horses off, eying Saracen suspiciously. He 
laughed noiselessly. 

“Saracen 71] teach him things,” he said. “I might warn him, but 
it’s best for the horses to make their own impressions.” 

“ What name, sir?” said a footman. 

“You are—— ?” 

“ Falby, sir.” 

“Falby, look after my man Brillon, here, and take me to Sir 
William.” 

“ What name, sir?” 

Gaston, as if with sudden thought, stepped into the light of the 
candles, and said, in a low voice,— 

“ Falby, don’t you know me?” 

The footman turned a little pale, as his eyes, in spite of themselves, 
clung to Gaston’s. A kind of fright came, and then they steadied. 

“Oh, yessir,” he said, mechanically. 

“© Where have you seen me?” 

“Tn the picture on the wall, sir.” 

“ Whose picture, Falby ?” 

“ Sir Gaston Belward, sir.” 

A smile lurked at the corners of Gaston’s mouth. 

“Gaston Belward. Very well, then you know what to say to Sir 
William. Show me into the library.” 

“Or the justice’s room, sir?” 

“The justice’s room will do.” 

Gaston wondered what the justice’s room was. A moment after he 
stood in it, and the dazed Falby had gone, trying vainly to reconcile 
the picture on the wall, which, now that he could think, he knew was 
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very old, with this strange man who had sent a curious cold shiver 
through him. But, anyhow, he was a Belward, that was certain: 
voice, face, manner, showed it,—but with something like no Belward 
he had ever seen. 

Left to himself, Gaston looked round on a large, severe room. Its 
use dawned on him. This was part of the life: Sir William was a 
justice of the peace. But why had he been brought here? Why not 
to the library, as himself had suggested? There would be some awk- 
ward hours for Falby in the future. Gaston had as winning a smile, 
as sweet a manner, as any one in the world, so long as a straight game 
was on; but to cross his will with the other !—he had been too long a 
power in that wild country where his father had also been a power. 
He did not quite know how long he waited, for he was busy with 
plans as to his career at Ridley Court. He was roused at last by 
Falby’s entrance. A keen, ironical look shot from under his straight 
brows. 

“Well?” he said. 

“Will you step into the library, sir? Sir William will see you 
there.” 

Falby tried to avoid his look, but his eyes were compelled, and 
Gaston said,— 

“ Falby, you will always hate to enter this room.” 

Falby was agitated. 

“T hope not, sir.” 

“ But you will, Falby, unless 

“Yessir ?” 

“Unless you are both the serpent and the dove, Falby.” 

“Yessir.” 

As they entered the hall, Brillon with the saddle-bags was being 
taken in charge, and Gaston saw what a strange figure he looked beside 
the other servants and in these fine surroundings. He could not think 
that himself was so bizarre. Nor was he. But he looked unusual ; 
as one of high civilization might, through long absence in primitive 
countries, return in uncommon clothing, and with a manner of distin- 
guished strangeness: the barbaric to protect the refined, as one has seen 
a bush of firs set to shelter a wheat-field from a sea-wind, or a wind- 
mill water cunningly-begotten flowers. 

As he went through the hall, other visitors were entering. They 
passed him, making for the staircase. Ladies with the grand air looked 
at him curiously, and two girls glanced shyly from the jingling spurs 
and tasselled boots to his rare face. 

One of the ladies suddenly gave a little gasping cry, and, catching 
the arm of her companion, said,— 

“ Reine! how like Robert Belward! Who—who is he?” 

The other coolly put up her pince-nez. She caught Gaston’s pro- 
file and the turn of his shoulder. 

“Yes, like, Sophie; but Robert never had such a back, nor any- 
thing like the face.” 

She spoke with no attempt to modulate her voice, and it carried 
distinctly to Gaston. He turned and glanced at them. 
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“ He’s a Belward, certainly, but like what one I don’t know; and 
terribly eccentric, my dear! Did you see the boots and the sash? 
Why, bless me, if you are not shaking! Don’t be silly !—shivering at 
the thought of Robert Belward after all these years !” 

So saying, Mrs. Warren Gasgoyne tapped Lady Dargan on the arm, 
and then turned sharply to see if her daughters had been listening. She 
saw that they had ; and, though herself and not her sister was to blame, 
she said,— 

“Sophie, you are very indiscreet! If you had daughters of your 
own, you would probably be more careful ; though Heaven only knows, 
for you were always difficult !” 

With this they vanished up the staircase, Mrs. Gasgoyne’s daugh- 
ters, Delia and Agatha, smiling at each other and whispering of Gaston. 

Meanwhile the seeker after a kingdom was shown into Sir William 
Belward’s study. No one was there. He walked to the mantel-piece, 
and, leaning his arm on it, looked round. Directly in front of him on 
the wall was the picture of a lady in middle life, sitting in an arbor. 
A crutch lay against one arm of her chair, and her left hand leaned on 
an ebony silver-topped cane. There was something painful, haunting, 
in the face—a weirdness in the whole picture. The face was looking 
into the ‘sunlight, but the effect was rather of moonlight,—distant, 
mournful. He was fascinated; why, he could not tell. Art to him 
was an unknown book, but he had the instinct, and he was quick to 
feel. This picture struck him as being out of harmony with everything 
else in the room. Yet it had a strange compelling charm. 

Presently he started forward with an exclamation. Now he un- 
derstood the vague, eerie influence. Looking out from behind the 
foliage was a face, so dim that one moment it seemed not to be there, 
and then suddenly to flash in,—as a picture from Beyond sails, lightning- 
like, across the filmy eyes of the dying. It was the face of a youth, 
elf-like, unreal, yet he saw his father’s features in it. 

He rubbed his eyes and looked again. It seemed very dim. In- 
deed, so delicately, vaguely, had the work been done that only eyes like 
Gaston’s, trained to observe, with the sight of a hawk and a sense of 
the mysterious, could have seen so quickly or so distinctly. He drew 
slowly back to the mantel again, and mused. What did it mean? He 
was sure that the woman was his grandmother. 

At that moment the door opened, and an alert, white-haired man 
stepped in quickly, and stopped in the centre of the room, looking at 
his visitor. His deep, keen eyes gazed out with an intensity almost 
akin to fierceness, and the fingers of his fine hands opened and shut 
nervously. ‘Though of no great stature, he had singular dignity. He 
was in evening-dress, and as he raised a hand to his chin quickly, as if in 
surprise or perplexity, Gaston noticed that he wore a large seal-ring. 
It is singular that while he was engaged with his great event he was 
also thinking what an air of authority the ring gave. 

For a moment the two men stood at gaze without speaking, though 
Gaston stepped forward respectfully. A bewildered, almost shrinking 
look came into Sir William’s eyes, as the other stood full in the light 
of the candles. 
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Presently the old man spoke. In spite of conventional smoothness, 
his voice had the ring of distance, which comes from having lived 


through and above painful things. 
“ My servant announced you as Sir Gaston Belward. There is 


some mistake ?” 

“There is a mistake,” was the slow reply. “I did not give my 
name as Sir Gaston Belward. That was Falby’s conclusion, sir. But 
I am Gaston Robert Belward, just the same.” 

Sir William was dazed, puzzled. He presently made a quick 
gesture, as if driving away some foolish thought, and, motioning to a 
chair, said,— 

“Will you be seated ?” 

They both sat, Sir William by his writing-table. His look was 
now steady and penetrating, but he met one just as firm. 

“You are—Gaston Robert Belward? May I ask for further in- 
formation ?” 

There was furtive humor playing at Gaston’s mouth. The old 
man’s manner had been so unlike anything he had ever met, save, 
to an extent, in his father, that it interested him. He replied, with 
- keen distinctness,— 

“You mean, why I have come—home ?” 

Sir William’s fingers trembled on a paper-knife. 

“ Are you—at home?” 

“T have come home to ask for my heritage—with interest com- 
pounded, sir.” 

Sir William was now very pale. He got to his feet, came to the 
young man, peered into his face, then drew back to the table and 
steadied himself against it. Gaston rose also: his instinct of courtesy 
was acute,—absurdly civilized,—that is, primitive. He waited. 

“You are Robert’s son ?” 

“ Robert Belward was my father.” 

“ Your father is dead ?” 

“Twelve years ago.” 

Sir William sank back in his chair. His thin fingers ran back 
and forth along his lips. Presently he took out his handkerchief and 
coughed into it nervously. His lips trembled. With a preoccupied 
air he arranged a handful of papers on the table. 

“Why did you not come before?” he said, at last, in a low, me- 
chanical voice. 

“Tt was better for a man than a boy to come.” 

“ May I ask why ?” 

“A boy doesn’t always see a situation,—gives up too soon,—throws 
away his rights. My father was a boy.” 

“‘ He was twenty-five when he went away.” 

“T am fifty.” 

Sir William looked up sharply, perplexed. 

“ Fifty ?” 

“ He only knew this life: I know the world !” 


“ What world ?” 
“The great North, the South, the seas at the four corners of the earth.” 
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Sir William glanced at the top-boots, the peeping sash, the strong, 
bronzed face. 

“ Who was your mother ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ A woman of France.” 

The baronet made a gesture of impatience, and looked searchingly 
at the young man. 

All at once Gaston shot his bolt, to have it over. 

“She had Indian blood also.” 

He stretched himself to his full height, easily, broadly, with a 
touch of defiance, and leaned an arm against. the mantel, awaiting Sir 
William’s reply. 

The old man shrank, then said, coldly,— 

“ Have you the marriage-certificate ?” 

Gaston drew some papers from his pockets. 

“ Here, sir, with a letter from my father, and one from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company.” 

His grandfather took them. With an effort he steadied himself, 
then opened and read them one by one, his son’s brief letter last: it 
_ merely a calm farewell, with a request that justice should be done 

his son. 

At that moment Falby entered and said,— 

“Her ladyship’s compliments, and all the guests have arrived, sir.” 

“My compliments to her ladyship, and ask her to give me five 
minutes yet, Falby.” 

Turning to his grandson, there seemed to be a moment’s hesitation, 
then he reached out his hand. 

“You have brought your luggage? Will you care to dine with 
us 2” 

Gaston took the cold outstretched fingers. 

“Only my saddle-bag, and I have no evening-dress with me, else 
I should be glad.” 

There was another glance up and down the athletic figure, a half- 
apprehensive smile as the baronet thought of his wife, and then he 
said,— 

“We must see if anything can be done.” 

He pulled a bell-cord. A servant appeared. 

“ Ask the housekeeper to come for a moment, please.” 

Neither spoke till the housekeeper appeared. 

“ Hovey,” he said to the grim woman, “give Mr. Gaston the room 
in the north tower. Then, from the press in the same room lay out 
the evening-dress which you will find there... . They were your 
father’s,” he added, turning to the young man. “It was my wife’s 

wish to keep them.—Have they been aired lately, Hovey ?” 

‘Some days ago, sir.” 

“That will do.” The housekeeper left, agitated. “ You will prob- 
ably be in time for the fish,” he added, as he bowed to Robert. 

“Tf the clothes do not fit, sir?” 

“Your father was about your height, and nearly as large, and 
fashions have not changed much.” 

A few moments afterwards Gaston was in the room which his 
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father had occupied twenty-seven years before. The taciturn house- 
keeper, eying him excitedly the while, put out the clothes. He did 
not say anything till she was about to go. Then,— 

“‘ Hovey, were you here in my father’s time ?” 

“T was under-parlormaid, sir,” she said. 

“ And you are housekeeper now—good !” 

The face of the woman crimsoned, hiding her dour wrinkles. She 
turned away her head. ; 

“T’d have given my right hand if he hadn’t gone, sir.” 

Gaston whistled softly ; then,— 

“So would he, I fancy, before he died. But I shall not go, so you 
will not need to risk a finger for me. I am going to stay, Hovey. 
Good-night. Look after Brillon, please.” 

He held out his hand. Her fingers twitched in his, then grasped 
them nervously. 

“Yes, sir. Good-night, sir. It’s—it’s like him comin’ back, sir.” 

Then she suddenly turned and hurried from the room, a blunt 
figure to whom emotion was not graceful. 

“H’m!” said Gaston, as he shut the door. “ Parlormaid then, 
eh? History at every turn! Voici le sabre de mon pére !” 





CHAPTER III. 
HE TELLS THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


Gaston BELWARD was not sentimental: that belongs to the 
middle-class Englishman’s ideal of civilization. But he had a civili- 
zation akin to the highest; incongruous, therefore, to the general as 
the sympathy between the United States and Russia. The highest 
civilization can be independent. The English aristocrat is at home in 
the lodge of a Sioux chief or the bamboo hut of a Fijian, and makes 
brothers of “savages,” where those other formal folk, who spend their 
lives in keeping their dignity, would be lofty and superior. 

When Gaston looked at his father’s clothes and turned them over, 
he had a twinge of honest emotion ; but his mind was on the dinner 
and his heritage, and he only said, as he frowned at the tightness of 
the waistband,— 

“Never mind, we'll make ’em pay, shot and wadding, for what 
you lost, Robert Belward ; and wherever you are, I hope you'll see it !” 

In twelve minutes from the time he entered the bedroom he was 
ready. He pulled the bell-cord, and then passed out. A servant met 
him on the stairs, and in another minute he was inside the dining- 
room. Sir William’s eyes flashed up. There was smouldering excite- 
ment in his face, but one could not have guessed at anything unusual. 
A seat had been placed for Gaston beside him. The situation was 
singular and trying. It would have been easier if he had merely 
come into the drawing-room after dinner. This was in Sir William’s 
mind when he asked him to dine; but it was as it was. Gaston’s 
alert glance found the empty seat. He was about to make towards it, 
but he caught Sir William’s eye and saw it signal him to the end of 
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the table near him. His brain was working with celerity and clear- 
ness. He now saw the woman whose portrait had so fascinated him 
in the library. As his eyes fastened on her here, he almost fancied he 
could see the boy’s—his father’s—face looking over her shoulder. 

He instantly went to her, and said,— 

“T am sorry to be late.” 

His first impulse had been to offer his hand, as, naturally, he would 
have done in “ barbaric” lands, but the instinct of this other civiliza- 
tion was at work in him. He might have been a polite casual guest, 
and not a grandson, bringing the remembrance, the culmination of 
twenty-seven years’ tragedy into a home; she might have been a 
hostess with whom he wished to be on terms: that was all. 

If the situation was trying for him, it was painful for her. She 
had had only a whispered announcement before Sir William led the 
way to dinner. Yet she was now all her husband had been, and more. 
Repression had been her practice for unnumbered years, and the only 
heralds of her feelings were the restless wells of her dark eyes: the 
physical and mental misery she had endured lay hid under the pale 
composure of her face. She was now brought suddenly before the 
composite image of her past. Yet she merely lifted a slender hand 
with long, fine fingers, which, as they clasped his, all at once trembled, 
and then pressed them hotly, nervously. To his surprise, it sent a 
twinge of color to his cheek. 

“Tt was good of you to come down after such a journey,” she said. 
Nothing more. 

Then he passed on, and sat down to Sir William’s courteous ges- 
ture. The situation had its difficulties for the guests, perfect guests 
as they were. Every one was aware of a dramatic incident for which 
there had been no preparation save Sir William’s remark that a grand- 
son had arrived from the North Pole or thereabouts ; and to continue 
conversation and appear “casual” put their resources to some test. 
But they stood it well, though their eyes were busy, and the talk was 
cheerfully mechanical. So occupied were they with Gaston’s entrance 
that they did not know how near Lady Dargan came to fainting. 

At the button-hole of the coat worn by Gaston hung a tiny piece 
of red ribbon which she had drawn from her sleeve on the terrace 
twenty-seven years ago and tied there with the words,— 

“Do you think you will wear it till we meet again ?” 

And the man had replied,— 

“ You'll not see me without it, pretty girl!” 

A woman is not so unaccountable, after all. She has more imagina- 
tion than a man ; she has not many resources to console her for disap- 
pointments, and she prizes to her last hour the swift moments when 
wonderful things seemed possible. That man is foolish who shows 
himself jealous of a woman’s memories or tokens,—those guarantees 
of her womanliness, 

When Lady Dargan saw the ribbon, which Gaston in his hurry 
had not disturbed, tied exactly as she had tied it, a weird feeling came 
to her, and she felt choking. But her sister’s eyes were on her, and 
Mrs. Gasgoyne’s voice came across the table clearly : 

Vor. LIII.—8 
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“Sophie, what were Fred Bideford’s colors at Sandown? You 
always remember that kind of thing.” 

The warning was sufficient. Lady Dargan could make no effort 
of memory, but she replied, without hesitation—or conscience,— 

“Yellow and brown.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Gasgoyne, “we are both wrong, Captain 
Maudsley. Sophie never makes a mistake.” 

Maudsley assented politely, but, stealing a look at Lady Dargan, 
wondered what the little by-play meant. Gaston was between Sir 
William and Mrs, Gasgoyne. He declined soup and fish, which had 
just been served, because he wished for time to get his bearings. He 
glanced at the menu as if idly interested, conscious that he was under 
observation. He felt that he had, somehow, the situation in his hands. 
Everything had gone well, and he knew that his part had been played 
with some aplomb,—natural, instinctive. Unlike most large men, he 
had a mind always alert, not requiring the inspiration of unusual 
moments. What struck him most forcibly now was the tasteful cour- 
tesy which had made his entrance easy. He instinctively compared it 
to the courtesy in the lodge of an Indian chief, or of a Hudson’s Bay 
factor who has not seen the outer world for half a century. It was 
so different, and yet it was much the same. He had seen a missionary, 
a lay-reader, come intoxicated into a council of chiefs. The chiefs did 
not show that they knew his condition till he forced them to do so. 
Then two of the young men rose, suddenly pinned him in their arms, 
carried him out, and tied him in a lodge. The next morning they sent 
him out of their country. Gaston was no philosopher, but he could 
“ place” a thing when he saw it: which is a kind of genius. 

Presently Sir William said, quietly,— 

“Mrs. Gasgoyne, you knew Robert well; his son ought to know 
ou. 
f Gaston turned to Mrs. Gasgoyne, and said in his father’s manner 
as much as possible, for now his mind ran back to how his father 

talked and acted, forming a standard for him,— 

“My father once told me a tale of the Keithley Hunt,—something 
‘away up,’ as they say in the West,—and a Mrs. Warren Gasgoyne 
was in it.” 

He made an instant friend of Mrs. Gasgoyne,—made her so pur- 
posely. This was one of the few things from his father’s talks upon 
his past life. He remembered the story because it was interesting, the 
name because it had a sound. 

She flushed with pleasure. That story of the Hunt was one of 
her sweetest recollections. For her bravery then she had been voted 
by the field “a good fellow,” and an admiral present declared that she 
had a head “ as long as the main-top bowline.” She loved admiration, 
though she had no foolish sentiment; she called men silly creatures, 
and yet would go on her knees across country to do a deserving man- 
friend a service. She was ‘fifty and over, yet she had the springing 
heart of a girl—mostly hid behind a brusque manner and a blunt, 


kindly tongue. 
“ Your father could always tell a good story,” she said. 
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“‘ He told me one of you: what about telling me one of him ?” 

Adaptable, he had at once fallen in with her direct speech, the more 
so because it was his natural way: any other ways were “games,” as 
he himself said. 

She flashed a glance at her sister, and smiled half ironically. 

“T could tell you plenty,” she said, softly. ‘He was a startling 
fellow, and went far sometimes; but you look as if you could go 
farther.” 

Gaston helped himself to an entrée, wondering whether a knife was 
used with sweetbreads. 

“ How far could he go?” he asked. 

“In the hunting-field with anybody, with women endlessly, with 
meanness like a snail, and, when his blood was up, to the most non- 
sensical place you can think of.” 

Forks only for sweetbreads! Gaston picked one up. 

“ He went there.” 

“Who told you ?” 

“T came from there.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“ A few hundred miles from the Arctic Circle.” 

“Oh! I didn’t think it was that climate!” 

“Tt never is till you arrive. You are always out in the cold 
there.” 

“That sounds American.” 

“Every man is a sinner one way or another.” 

“You are very clever,—cleverer than your father ever was.” 

“T hope so.” 

“cc Why 9)? 

“ He went—there! I’ve come—from there 

“ And you think you will stay—never go back ?” 

“ He was ‘out of it? for twenty years, and died. If I am ‘in it’ 
for that long, I shall have had enough.” 

Their eyes met. The woman looked at him steadily. 

“You won’t be,” she replied, this time seriously, and in a very low 
voice. 

“ No ?—why ?” 

“ Because you will tire of it all; though you’ve started very well !” 

She then answered a question of Captain Maudsley’s, and turned 
again to Gaston. 

“ What will make me tire of it?” he inquired. 

She sipped her champagne musingly. 

“Oh, what is in you deeper than all this; with the help of some 
woman, probably.” 

She looked at him searchingly, then added,— 

“You seem strangely like and yet unlike your father to-night.” 

“T am wearing his clothes,” he said. 

She had plenty of nerve, but this startled her. She shrank a 
little: it seemed uncanny. Now she remembered that ribbon in the 
button-hole. 

“Poor Sophie!” she thought. 


7 
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“ And this one will make greater 
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mischief here.” Then, aloud to him, “ Your father was a good fellow, 
but he did wild things.” . 

“JT do not see the connection,” he answered. “Iam not a good 
man, and I shall do wilder things: is that it?” 

“You will do mad things,” she replied, hardly above a whisper, 
and talked once more with Captain Maudsley. 

Gaston now turned to his grandfather, who had heard a sentence 
here and there, and felt that the young man carried off the situation 
well enough. He then began to talk in a general way about Gaston’s 
voyage, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and expeditions to the Arctic, 
drawing Lady Dargan into the conversation. 

Whatever might be said of Sir William Belward, he was an excel- 
'<nt host. He had a cool, unmalicious wit, but that man was unwise 
who offered himself to its severity. To-night he surpassed himself in 
suggestive talk, until, all at once, seeing Lady Dargan’s eyes fixed on 


' Gaston, he went silent, sitting back in his chair abstracted. Soon, 


however, a warning glance from his wife brought him back and saved 
Lady Dargan from collapse; for it seemed impossible to talk alone to 
this ghost of her past. ‘ 

At this moment.Gaston heard a voice near : 

“ As like as if he’d stepped out of the picture, if it weren’t for the 
clothes. A Gaston, too!” 

The speaker was Lord Dargan. He was talking to Archdeacon 
Varcoe. . 

Gaston followed Lord Dargan’s glance to the portrait of that Sir 
Gaston Belward whose effigy he had seen. He found himself in form, 
feature, expression ; the bold vigilance of eye, the primitive activity of 
shoulder, the small firm foot, the nervous power of the hand. The 
eyes seemed looking at him. He answered to the look. There was in 
him the romantic strain, and something more. In the remote parts of 
his being there was the capacity for the phenomenal, the strange. Once 
again, as in the church, he saw the field of Naseby, King Charles, 
Ireton’s men, Cromwell and his Ironsides, Prince Rupert and the 
swarming rush of cavalry, and the end of it all. Had it been a tale 
of his father’s at camp-fires? Had he read it somewhere? He felt 
his blood thump in his veins. 

Another half-hour, wherein he was learning every minute, nothing 
escaping him, everything interesting him,—his grandfather and Mrs. 
Gasgoyne especially,—then the ladies retired slowly with their crippled 
hostess, who gave Gaston, as she rose, a look almost painfully intense. 
It haunted him. 

Now Gaston had his chance. He had no fear of what he could do 
with men: he had measured himself a few times with English gentle- 
men as he travelled, and he knew where his power lay,—not in making 
himself agreeable, but in imposing his personality. 

_ The guests were not soon to forget the talk of that hour. It played 
into Gaston’s hands. He pretended to nothing ; he confessed ignorance 
here and there with great simplicity ; but he had the gift of reducing 
things, as it were, to their original elements. He cut away to the core 
of a matter, and, having simple, fixed ideas, he was able to focus the 
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talk, which had begun with hunting stories, and ended with the mo- 

rality of duelling. Gaston’s hunting stories had made them breathless, 

his views upon duelling did not free their lungs. 

__ There were sentimentalists present; others who, because it had 
become etiquette not to cross swords, thought it indecent. Archdeacon 

Varcoe would not be drawn into discussion, but sipped his wine, lis- 

tened, and watched Gaston. 

The young man measured his grandfather’s mind, and he drove 
home his points mercilessly. 

Captain Maudsley said something about “ romantic murder.” 

‘“That’s the trouble,” Gaston said. “I don’t know who killed 
duelling in England, but behind it must have been a woman or a shop- 
keeper: sentimentalism, timidity ; dead romance. What is patriotism . 
but romance? ‘ Ideals’ is what they call it somewhere. I’ve lived in 
a land full of hard work and dangers, but also full of romance. What 
is the result? A people off there that you pity, and who don’t need pity. 
Romance? See: you only get square justice out of a wise autocrat, 
not out of your ‘twelve true men;’ and duelling is the last decent 
relic of autocracy. Suppose the wronged man does get killed ; that is 
all right: it wasn’t merely blood he was after, but the right to hit a 
man in the eye for a wrong done. What is all this hullaballoo about 
saving human life? There’s as much interest—and duty—in dying as 
in living, if you go the way your conscience tells you.” 

A couple of hours later, Gaston, after having seen to his horse, 
stood alone in the drawing-room with his grandfather and grand- 
mother. As yet Lady Belward had spoken not half a dozen words to 
him. Sir William presently said to him,— 

“ Are you too tired to join us in the library ?” 

“ T’m as fresh as paint, sir,” was the reply. 

Lady Belward turned without a word, and slowly passed from the 
room. Gaston’s eyes followed the crippled figure, which yet had a rare 
dignity. He had a sudden impulse. He stepped to her and said, with 
an-almost boyish simplicity,— 

“You are very tired; let me carry you—grandmother !” 

He could hear Sir William gasp a little as he laid a quick warm 
hand on hers that held the cane. She looked at him gravely, sadly, 
and then said,— 

“T will take your arm, if you please.” 

He took the cane, and she put a hand towards him. He ran his 
strong arm round her waist with a little humoring laugh, her hand 
rested on his shoulder, and he timed his step to hers. Sir William 
was in an eddy of wonder; a strong head was “mazed.” He had 
looked for a different reception of this uncommon kinsman. How 

uickly had the new-comer conquered himself! And yet he had a 
slight strangeness of accent,—not American, but something which 
seemed unusual. He did not reckon with a voice which, under cover 
of easy deliberation, had a convincing quality ; with a manner of old- 
fashioned courtesy and stateliness. As Mrs. Warren Gasgoyne had 
said to the rector, whose eyes had followed Gaston everywhere in the 
drawing-room,— 
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“‘ My dear archdeacon, where did he get it? Why, he has lived 
most of his life with savages !” 

“ Vandyke might have painted the man,” Lord Dargan had 
added. 

“ Vandyke did paint him,” had put in Delia Gasgoyne from behind 
her mother. 

“ How do you mean, Delia?” Mrs. Gasgoyne had added, looking 
curiously at her. 

‘“‘ His picture hangs in the dining-room.” 

Then the picture had been discussed, and the girl’s eyes had fol- 
lowed Gaston,—followed him until he had caught their glance. With- 
out an introduction, he had come and dropped into conversation with 
her, till her mother cleverly interrupted. 

Inside the library Lady Belward was comfortably placed, and, 
looking up at Gaston, said,— 

“You have your father’s ways: I hope that you will be wiser.” 

“Tf you will teach me!” he answered, gently. 

There came two little bright spots on her cheeks, and her hands 
clasped in her lap. They all sat down. 

Sir William spoke : 

“It is much to ask that you should tell us of your life now, but it 
is better that we should start with some knowledge of each other.” 

eg that moment Gaston’s eyes caught the strange picture on the 
wall. 

“T understand,” he answered. “But I would be starting in the 
middle of a story.” 

“ You mean that you wish to hear your father’s history? Did he 
not tell you ?” 

“Trifles ; that is all.” 

“Did he ever speak of me?” asked Lady Belward, with low 
anxiety. 

“Yes, when he was dying.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ He said, ‘Tell my mother that Truth waits long, but whips hard. 
Tell her that I always loved her.’ ” 

She shrank in her chair as if from a blow, and then was white and 
motionless. 

“ Let us hear your story,” Sir William said, with a sort of hauteur. 
“You know your own; much of your father’s lies buried with him.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Sir William drew a chair up beside his wife. Gaston sat back, and 
for a moment did not speak. He was looking into distance. Pres- 
ently the blue of his eyes went all black, and with strange unwavering 
concentration he gazed straight before him. A light spread over his 
face, his hands felt for the chair-arms and held them firmly. He 

n: 

“T first remember swinging in a blanket from a pine-tree at a 
buffalo-hunt while my mother cooked the dinner. There were scores 
of tents, horses, and many Indians and half-breeds, and a few white 
men. My father was in command. I can see my mother’s face as she 
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stood over the fire. It was not darker than mine; she always seemed 
more French than Indian, and she was thought comely.” 

Lady Belward shuddered a little, but Gaston did not notice. 

“I can remember the great buffalo-hunt. You heard a heavy 
rumbling sound ; you saw a cloud on the prairie. It heaved, a steam 
came from it, and sometimes you caught the flash of ten thousand eyes 
as the beasts tossed their heads and then bent them again to the ground 
and rolled on, five hundred men after them, our women shouting and 
laughing, and arrows and bullets flying. . . . I can remember a time 
also when a great Indian battle happened just outside the fort, and, 
with my mother crying after him, my father went out with a priest to 
stop it. My father was wounded, and then the priest frightened them, 
and they gathered their dead together and buried them. We lived in 
a fort for a long time, and my mother died there. She was a good 
woman, and she loved my father. I have seen her on her knees for 
hours praying when he was away.—I have her rosary now. They 
called her Sainte Héloise. Afterwards I was always with my father. 
He was a good man, but he was never happy; and only at the last 
would he listen to the priest, though they were always great friends. 
He was not a Catholic, of course, but he said that didn’t matter.” 

Sir William interrupted huskily : 

“Why did he never come back ?” 

“T do not know quite, but he said to me once, ‘Gaston, you’ll tell 
them of me some day, and it will be a soft pillow for their heads! 
You can mend a broken life, but the ring of it is gone.’ I think he 
meant to come back when I was about fourteen ; but things happened, 
and he stayed.” 

There was a pause. Gaston seemed brooding, and Lady Belward 
said ,— 

“Go on, please.” 

“There isn’t so very much to tell. The life was the only one I had 
known, and it was all right. But my father had told me of this life. 
He taught me himself,—he and Father Decluse, and a Moravian mis- 
sionary for a while. I knew some Latin and history, a bit of math- 
ematics, a good deal of astronomy, some French poets, and Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare is wonderful. . . . My father wanted me to come here at 
once after he died, but I knew better: I wanted to get sense first. So 
I took a place in the Company. It wasn’t all fun. I had to keep my 
wits sharp. I was only a youngster, and I had to do with men as 
crafty and as silly as old Polonius. I was sent to Labrador. That 
was not a life for a Christian. Once a year a ship comes to the port, 
bringing the year’s mail and news from the world. When you watch 
that ship go out again, and you turn round and see the filthy Esquimaux 
and Indians, and know that you’ve got to live for another year with 
them, sit-in their dirty tepees, eat their raw frozen meat, with an 
occasional glut of pemmican, and the thermometer seventy degrees 
below zero,—you get a lump in your throat. 

“Then came one winter. I had one white man, two half-breeds, 


and an Indian with me. There was darkness day after day, and 
because the Esquimaux and Indians hadn’t come up to the fort that 
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winter, it was lonely as a tomb. One by one the men got melancholy 
and then went mad, and I had to tie them up, and care for them and 
feed them. The Indian was all right, but he got afraid, and wanted 
to start to a mission station three hundred miles on. It was a bad 
lookout for me, but I told him to go. I was left alone. I was only 
twenty-one, but I was steel to my toes,—good for wear and tear. Well, 
I had: one solid month all alone with my madmen. Their jabbering 
made me sea-sick sometimes. At last one day I felt I’d go staring mad 
myself if I didn’t do something exciting to lift me, as it were. I got 
a revolver, sat at the opposite end of the room from the three lunatics, 
and practised shooting at them. I had got it into my head that they 
ought to die, but it was only fair, I thought, to give them a chance. 
I would try hard to shoot all round them—make a halo of bullets for 
the head of every one, draw them in silhouettes of solid lead on the 
wall. 
“T talked to them first, and told them what I was going to do. 
They seemed to understand, and didn’t object. I began with the 
silhouettes, of course. I had a box of bullets beside me. They never 

uealed. I sent the;bullets round them as pretty as the pattern of a 
milliner. Then I began with their heads. I did two all right. They 
sat and never stirred. But when I came to the last something happened. 
It was Jock Lawson.” 

Sir William interposed : 

“Jock Lawson !—Jock Lawson from here ?” 

“Yes. His mother keeps ‘The Whisk o’ Barley.’” 

“So that is where Jock Lawson went? He followed your father ?” 

“ Yes,—Jock was mad enough when I began,—clean gone. But, 
somehow, the game I was playing cured him. ‘Steady, Jock!’ I said. 
‘Steady ! for I saw him move. I levelled for the second bead of the 
halo. My finger was on the trigger. ‘My God! don’t shoot!’ he 
called. It startled me: my hand shook, the thing went off, and Jock 
had a bullet through his brain! . . . Then I waked up. Perhaps I 
had been mad myself—I don’t know. But my brain never seemed 
clearer than when I was playing that game. It was like a magnify- 
ing glass; and my eyes were so clear and strong that I could see the 
pores on their skin, and the drops of sweat breaking out on Jock’s 
forehead when he yelled.” 

A low moan came from Lady Belward. Her face was drawn 
and pale, but her eyes were on Gaston with a deep fascination. Sir 
William whispered to her. 

“ No,” she said, “I will stay.” 

Gaston saw the impression he had made. 

“Well, I had to bury poor Jock all alone. I don’t think I should 
have minded it so much, if it hadn’t been for the faces of those other 
two crazy men.. One of them sat still as death, his eyes following me 
with one long stare, and the other kept praying all the time: he’d 
been a lay-preacher once before he backslided, and it came back on 
him now naturally. Now it would be from Revelation, now out of 
the Psalms, and again a swinging exhortation for the Spirit to come 
down and convict me of sin. There was a lot of sanity in it too, for 
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he kept saying at- last, ‘Oh, shut not up my soul with sinners: nor 
my life with the bloodthirsty.’ I couldn’t stand it, with Jock dead 
there before me, so I gave him a heavy dose of paregoric out of the 
Company’s stores. Before he took it he raised his finger and said to 
me, with a beastly stare, ‘ Thou art the man!’ But the paregoric put 
him to sleep. . . . 

“Then I gave the other something to eat, and dragged Jock out to 
bury him. I remembered then that he couldn’t be buried, for the 
ground was too hard and the ice too thick: so I got ropes, and, when 
__ he stiffened, slung him up into a big cedar-tree, and then went up 

myself and arranged the branches about him comfortably. It seemed 
to me that Jock was a baby and I was his father. You couldn’t see 
any blood, and I fixed his hair so that it covered the hole in the fore- 
head. I remember I kissed him on the cheek, and then said a prayer, 
—one that I’d got out of my father’s prayer-book : ‘ That it may please 
Thee to preserve all that travel by land or by water, all women laboring 
of child, all sick persons and young children; and to show Thy pity 
upon all prisoners and captives.’ Somehow I had got it into my head 
that Jock was going on a long journey, and that I was a prisoner and 
a captive.” 

Gaston broke off, and said, presently,— 

“ Perhaps this is all too awful to hear, but it gives you an idea of 
what kind of things went to make me.” 

Lady Belward answered for both: 

“Tell us all—everything !” 

“Tt is late,” said Sir William, nervously. 

“What does it matter? It is once in a lifetime,” she answered, 
sadly. 

Gintun took up the thread : 

“ Now I come to what will shock you even more, perhaps. So be 
prepared. I don’t know how many days went, but at last I had three 
visitors—in time, I should think: a Moravian missionary, and an 
Esquimau and his daughter. I didn’t tell the missionary about Jock : 
there was no use; it could do no good. They stayed four weeks, and 
during that time one of the crazy men died. The other got better, but 
had to be watched. I could do anything with him, if I got my eye 
on him. Somehow, I must tell you, I’ve got a lot of power that way. 
I don’t know where it comes from. Well, the missionary had to go. 
The old Esquimau thought that he and his daughter would stay on 
if I’d let them. I was only too glad. But it wasn’t wise for the 
missionary to take the journey alone: it was a bad business in any 
case. I urged the man that had been crazy to go, for I thought activity 
would do him good. He agreed, and the two left, and got to the 
mission station all right, after wicked trouble. I was alone with the 
Esquimau and his daughter. You never know why certain things 
happen, and I can’t tell why that winter was so weird; why the old 
Esquimau should take sick one morning, and in the evening should 
call me and his daughter Lucy,—she’d been given a Christian name, of 
- course,—and say that he was going to die, and he wanted me to marry 
her” (Lady Belward exclaimed, Sir William’s hands fingered the chair- 
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arm nervously) “there and then, so that he’d know she would be cared 
for. He was a heathen, but he had been primed by the missionaries 
about his daughter. She was a fine, clever girl, and well educated,— 
the best product of their mission. So he called for a Bible. There 
wasn’t one in the place, but I had my mother’s Book of the Mass. I 
went to get it, but when I set my eyes on it, I couldn’t—no, I couldn’t 
do it, for I hadn’t the least idea but what I should bid my lady good-by 
when it suited, and I didn’t want any swearing at all—not a bit. I 
didn’t do any. But what happened had to be, with or without any 
ring or book and ‘Forasmuch as.’ There had been so much sudden 
death and funeral that a marriage would be a godsend anyhow. So 
the old Esquimau got our two hands in his, babbled away in half- 
English, half-Esquimau, with the girl’s eyes shining like a she-moose’s 
over a dying buck, and about the time we kissed each other his head 
dropped back ; and that is all there was about that !” 

Gaston now kept his eyes on his listeners. He was aware that his 
story must sound to them as brutal as might be, but it was a phase of 
his life, and, so far as he could, he wanted to start with a clean sheet ; 
not out of love of confidence, for he was self-contained, but he would 
have enough to do to shepherd his future without shepherding his past. 
He saw that Lady Belward had a sickly fear in her face, while Sir 
William had gone stern and hard. 

He went on: 

‘“‘Tt saved the situation, did that marriage; though it was no mar- 
riage, you will say. Neither was it, one way, and I didn’t intend at 
the start to stand by it an hour longer than I wished. But she was 
more than I looked for, and it seems to me that she saved 'my life that 
winter, or my reason anyhow. There had been so much tragedy that 
I used to wonder every day what would happen before night; and 
that’s not a good thing for the brain of a chap of twenty-one or two. 
The funny part of it is that she wasn’t a pagan,—not a bit! She 
could read and speak English in a sweet old-fashioned way, and she 
used to sing to me—such a funny, sorry little voice she had—hymns 
the Moravians had taught her, and a few English songs. I taught 
her one or two besides,—‘ Where the Hawthorn Tree is Blooming,’ 
and ‘ Allan Water:’ the first my father had taught me, the other an 
old Scotch trader. It’s different with a woman and a man in a place 
like that. Two men will go mad together, but there’s a saving some- 
thing in the contact of a man’s brain with a woman’s. I got fond of 
her,—any man would have,—for she had something that I never saw in 
any heathen, certainly in no Indian; but you’ll see it in women from 
Iceland. I determined to marry her in regular style when spring and 
a missionary came. You can’t understand, maybe, how one can settle 
to a life where you’ve got companionship, and let the world go by. 
About that time, I thought that I’d let Ridley Court and the rest of 
it go as a boy’s dreams go. I didn’t seem to know that I was only 
satisfied in one set of my instincts. Spring came, so did a missionary, 
and for better or worse it was!” 

Sir William came to his feet. 

“ My God!” he broke out. 
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His wife tried to rise, but could not. 

“This makes everything impossible,” added the baronet, shortly. 

“Oh, no; it makes nothing impossible—if you will listen.” 

Gaston was cool. He had begun playing for the stakes from one 
stand-point, and he would not turn back. 

He continued : 

“‘T lived with her happily: I never expect to have happiness like 
that again,—never,—and after two years at another post in Labrador, 
came word from the Company that I might go to Quebec, there to be 
given my choice of posts. I went. By this time I had again vague 
ideas that sometime I should come here, but how or why I couldn’t 
tell; I was drifting, and for her sake willing to drift. I was glad to 
take her to Quebec, for I guessed she would get ideas, and it didn’t 
strike me that she would be out of place. So we went. But she 
was out of place in many ways. It did not suit at all. We were 
asked to good houses, for I believe I have always had enough of the 
Belward in me to keep my end up anywhere. The thing went on 
pretty well, but at last she used to beg me to go without her to excur- 
sions and parties. There were always one or two quiet women whom 
she liked to sit with, and, because she seemed happier for me to go, I 
did. I was popular, and got along with women well; but I tell you 
honestly I loved my wife all the time: so that when a Christian busy- 
body poured into her ears some self-made scandal, it was a brutal, 
awful lie—brutal and awful, for she had never: known jealousy : it 
did not belong to her old social creed. But it was in the core of her 
somewhere, and an aboriginal passion at work naked is a thing to be 
remembered. I had to face it one night... . 

“T was quiet, and did what I could. After that I insisted on her 
going with me wherever I went, but she had changed, and I saw that, 
in spite of herself, the thing grew. One day we went on an excursion 
down the St. Lawrence. We were merry, and I was telling yarns. 
We were just nearing a landing-stage, when a pretty girl, with more 
gush than sense, caught me by the arm and begged some ridiculous 
thing of me,—an autograph, or what not. A minute afterwards I saw 
my wife spring from the bulwarks down on the landing-stage and 
rush up the shore into the woods. . . . We were two days finding her. 
That settled it! I was sick enough at heart, and I determined to go 
back to Labrador. We did so. Everything had gone on the rocks. 
My wife was not, never would be, the same again. She taunted me 
and worried me, and, because I would not quarrel, seemed to have a 
greater grievance: jealousy is a kind of madness. One night she was 
most galling, and I sat still and said nothing. My life seemed gone 
of a heap: I was sick,—sick to the teeth ; hopeless, looking forward 
to nothing. I imagine my hard quietness roused her. She said some- 
thing hateful,—something about having married her, and not a woman 
from Quebec. I smiled,—I couldn’t help it; then I laughed, a bit 
wild, I suppose. I saw the flash of steel. . . . I believe I laughed in 
her face as I fell. When I came to, she was lying with her head on 
my breast,—dead—stone dead !” 

Lady Belward sat with closed eyes, her fingers clasping and un- 
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clasping on the top of her cane; but Sir William wore a look half 
satisfied, half excited. 

He now hurried his story : 

“T got well, and after that stayed in the North for a year. Then 
I passed down the continent to Mexico and South America. There I 
got a commission to go to New Zealand and Australia to sell a lot of 
horses. I did so, and spent some time in the South Sea Islands, 
Again I drifted back to the Rockies and over into the plains; found 
Jacques Brillon, my servant, had a couple of years’ work and play, 
gathered together some money, as good a horse and outfit as the North 
could give, and started with Brillon and his broncho—having got both 
sense and experience, I hope—for Ridley Court. And here I am! 
There’s a lot of my life that I haven’t told you of, but it doesn’t 
matter, because it’s adventure mostly, and it can be told at any time; 
but these are essential facts, and it is better that you should hear them. 
And that is all, grandfather and grandmother.” 

After a minute Lady Belward rose, leaned on her crutch, and looked 
at him wistfully. Sir William said,— 

“ Are you sure that you will suit this life, or it you?” 

“Tt is the only idea I have at present; and, anyhow, it is my 
rightful home, sir.” 

“T was not thinking of your rights, but of the happiness of us all.” 

Lady Belward limped to him, and laid a hand on his shoulder : 

“You have had one great tragedy, so have we: neither could bear 
another. Try to be worthy—of your home.” 

Then she solemnly kissed him on the cheek. 

Soon afterwards they went to their rooms. 
Gilbert Parker. 


(To be continued.) 
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a Old Year laid upon the portals of the Past 
A trembling hand, 

And said, “Oh, let me die and be at rest 
Within thy misty land !” 

Then all the years that lived and died before 

Reached forth, and drew the wanderer safe within the door. 


The New Year laid upon the portals of To-day 
A firm young hand, 

And said, “ Oh, let me come and live and work 
Within thy shining land !” 

Then all the years that are to be replied, 


“This is your world,” and drew the youth inside. 
Kathleen R. Wheeler. 
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A JUVENILE REVIVAL: 
THE “CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR” ERA. 


ROM the day when- Cain and Abel sacrificed to God of the first- 
fruits of their industry and devotion, the greatest religious move- 
ments have begun among the young. Modern history is filled with 
instances of this. Luther was but thirty-four when the signal for the 
Protestant revulsion was sounded by the hammer that nailed the ninety- 
five theses on the door of the castle-church at Wittenberg. Calvin was 
but twenty-five when he embodied the essence of theology in his “ In- 
stitutes.” The Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth century and the 
Tractarian movement of our own originated among Oxford students. 

We often hear it said that youth is deficient in religious feeling. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. It may grow restless and fall 
asleep under an abstruse dissertation on the Holy Trinity; it may 
smile at the oddities of ritualism; it may never have read a written 
sermon ; but no one has a right to infer from this the lack of religious 
sentiment in the young. It is the very warmth of the religious nature, 
its demand for reality, that rebels against the cold and dry elements in 
church life. The openness of mind to new revelations of truth, the 
susceptibility to conviction, the headlong pursuit of the ideal, that 
never counts the cost, but goes forward as if moved by the Spirit,— 
these are the elements of religion, and they are the characteristics of 
youth. Youthful vitality is a great positive force, which will expend 
itself in legitimate enterprise or in its own dissipation. It is like 
oxygen, which if received into the lungs repairs and vitalizes the 
system, but if shut out the body dies, and the same oxygen employs 
itself in its disintegration. Our religious and social system must 
utilize the juvenile element or be demoralized by it. 

When Shakespeare’s Henry IV. is represented by Falstaff as 
speaking words of reproof to his son, “ Harry, I do not only marvel 
where thou spendest thy time, but also how thou art accompanied ; for 
though the camomile the more it is trodden on the faster it grows, yet 
youth the more it is wasted the sooner it wears,” he gave good parental 
counsel, but’ the effect of the rebuke alone would have been nothing. 
It was negative counsel. But when the activity of war was offered 
him, this dissipated youth 


Rose from the ground like feathered Mercury, 


and when later the king begged him to leave the field on account 
of his wounds, it was that same youthful ardor which a few days 
before was wasted in drunkenness and revelry that made the valorous 
response, — 


God forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this, 
Where stained nobility lies trodden on, 

And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres. 
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The very scepticism common to youth is religious: it is the restless, 
anxious search for the Absolute Truth, the reaching upward of the 
young soul toward the Unknown God. It is suspicious of the means 
offered it by which to find Him, and impatiently pushes them aside, 
until it wearies in searching for the Unsearchable, and either sinks 
back in gloomy despair or finds God in the traditional faith. With 
or without any recognized standard of religion, the young mind still 
clings to fundamental religious principles. The much-talked-of Neo- 
Christian movement in France to-day confirms this. M. Vogué in a 
recent work says that “that which strongly holds these young minds 
is the instinct of the correspondence between material things and the 
profound invisible principles which underlie them ; it is the feeling of 
community between men, the need of society according to that univer- 
sal human vibration which is the latent electricity of the moral world.” 

This century came in with great spiritual quickening. Social and 
religious activity ran high. It was Schiller who perceived that 


An epoch important has with the century risen. 


Every part of this country had its religious agitation. In New Eng- 
land the Unitarian reaction brought the old theological controversy to 
a head and break. In the regions of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys 
theologic thought was agitated to such an extent that the plea for the 
simple Christianity of the New Testament, as urged by Alexander 
Campbell, was received in the brief space of a quarter of a century 
by between two and three hundred thousand people. But all these 
agitations were doctrinal (or anti-doctrinal) and controversial in char- 
acter. Sect feeling was accordingly intense and exclusive. To be 
sound in the faith was of greater consequence than to be fervent in 
spirit. This doctrinal ardor grew more and more intense until the 
outbreak of the civil war, and the reaction against it which was then 
imminent was only staved off by that great conflict, which drew the 
best energies of a generation from other channels to the solution and 
settlement of one all-absorbing political and social problem. All this 
controversy was distasteful to the young, and only by periodic revivals 
of feverish excitement were the churches replenished. The great body 
of the young men remained outside. There came a time in the life of 
every youth when he considered himself too big for the Sunday-school 
and not yet old enough to acquiesce in the sober régime of the full- 
fledged Christian. There was a wide desert through which the waters 
of Christianity ran, and great was the leakage away into the sands. 
It was a time when the words of Byron might have found a response 
in the breast of the thoughtful young : 


Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert. 


It was many years after the war before the public mind could re- 
sume with any kind of vigor the suspended non-political matters. A 
new generation came again upon the stage of American life. Theology 
again clamored for attention. The age became prolific in theologians, 
destructive and constructive. “ Robert Elsmere,” the theological novel, 
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took the place on the shelves where “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the tale of 
slavery, had lain a quarter of a century before. Religious contro- 
versies at Andover and Union, and creed-revision, became the topics 
of the day. 

These are portentous times, if we are to believe our latest prophets. 
Theology is troubled and gives an uncertain sound. There is danger 
that in the shaking up of our doctrines our spiritual life be lost, and 
in the general landslide of faith the foundations of our moral and 
social life be undermined; for, as Leslie Stephen says, “There is a 
correlation between the creeds of society and its political and social 
organization, and if a creed is to be revised, or even to die, we want to 
be prepared to cling to our sacred and eternal principles of social order 
and morality.” If in such seasons of convulsion and disturbance 
there is no great idea that can come forward and inspire a noble enthu- 
siasm among the young, society, unable to reconstruct itself with the 
pace of disintegration, sinks back in moral exhaustion. So it was with 
France at the transition from the Old Régime to the New. 

This is a transition period in our own history, and this Juvenile 
Revival has come as a godsend. 

Great ideas inspire great movements because they satisfy felt but 
indefinable longings, arouse latent energy, or speak the word which 
draws from a thousand throats the shout, That’s the idea! “Chris- 
tian Endeavor” is such an idea. 

1. It is a Protestant movement. It supplies needs which had been 
felt only in Protestant churches. By the emphasis which Protestantism 
placed upon faith alone, theology became its predominating feature. 
Christian Endeavor is devotional and practical. The reactions of this 
century have for the most part been negative and protesting movements, 
carrying out the spirit of Protestantism until it was becoming dis- 
tasteful and tiresome. Christian Endeavor is a reaction against the 
spirit of these reactions and the spirit that resisted them. These 
movements were analytic; they discovered new mines of truth and 
did good service in their day, but so deep had they gone in the analyses 
of their special distinctions that sectarian barriers had been heaped to 
great heights. Christian Endeavor is synthetic and catholic; it sounds 
the signal for the coming up out of the pits to mingle again in one 
common company. 

2. The Christian Endeavor idea takes hold of the element of consci- 
entiousness,—one of the most sensitive moral elements in juvenile life. 
It does not aim to produce this conscientiousness, but it assumes it to 
exist and utilizes it. It assumes that the conscience is the chief part 
of the capital upon which the business of the Christian life is begun, 
aud that it has a right to be free, but no right to be idle. Here again 
Christian Endeavor comes to the rescue of Protestantism. When the 
conscience revolted in the sixteenth century, it pulled away from every- 
thing characterized as Roman with such vigor that when the fetters 
broke, its inertia landed it upon the extreme opposite ground of per- 
sonal irresponsibility. This taking hold of the conscience again and 
utilizing it in a religious vow or pledge is bringing back to the Church 
an element in human nature that belongs primarily to religion. “ Re- 
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ligion,” says Kant, “as subjective, consists in our recognizing all our 
duties as divine obligations.” It is full time that Protestants should 
begin to recover from that individualizing tendency which, carried to an 
extreme, will bear the fruits of unbridled anarchy. Other religious 
movements have presented creeds,—written or unwritten, things to be 
believed and things to be denied,—in which case they have all crys- 
tallized into denominations and been added to the number of the sects. 
Christian Endeavor, instead of a creed, presents a pledge. Assuming 
the possibilities of faith to be well-nigh exhausted, she takes up her 
abode with her near neighbor, faithfulness. 

3. The Christian Endeavor idea is positive in spirit. It takes up 
its ground in affirmation, not in negation. This is the great distinction 
between the religion of Jesus and those of Buddha, Confucius, and 
others. But the religious thought of the last three centuries has tended 
in some ways to lead Christianity away from itself and place it upon 
negative ground. To such an extent was this tendency carried in 
Puritan times that self-suppression became the dominating law of 
religious life. We were fast becoming Buddhists in spirit. As it was 
wittily said, the extreme Puritanism opposed cock-fighting and bull- 
baiting, less because they gave animals pain than because they gave 
human beings pleasure. Christian Endeavor also celebrates a rejuve- 
nation of the positive element in religion. What it cannot affirm it 
takes no trouble to deny. It substitutes obligations for restrictions. 
Not a negative item is given in the pledge. The bringing of this posi- 
tive element into the religious life of the young bars the scepticism 
natural to youth or deprives it of its seasoning, for scepticism is oper- 
ative only in negation. 

American life has already been greatly quickened and enlarged by 
the influence of this wonderful movement, but what we have received 
is merely an earnest of the harvest yet to be. The most important 
practical result will be political. In a republico-democratic nation like 
America, politics is king. Religion has suffered, literature has suffered, 
general culture has suffered, from this all-absorbing subject, which de- 
mands the bulk of our leisure. Christian Endeavor has been able to 
draw the attention of youth from the fascination of political and 
national matters to religious themes, and it is high time that the strin- 
gent pressure of politics on the juvenile mind should be relieved and 
replaced by a less dangerous force. Christian Endeavor is the greatest 
organized movement among the young that has appeared for five cen- 
turies, Thomas Chalmers. 
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aso careless gnome unbarred his cave to gaze 
Upon the cool, green evening sky, and, lo! 
The under-mountain secret forge-fires glow 
Against their sullen smoke’s o’erhanging haze. 
M. 8S. Paden. 
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NO-MAN’S LAND. 


T lies in the land of Nowhere, 
In the realms of the king Has-Been, 
So distant no feet may go there. 
Assoiled and free from sin, 
One saw blue brooklets stilly 
The shaded woodlands cross, 
Mingling with cress and lily, 
And kissed by dew-damp moss. 
Into the No-land forest, 
Into the leafy glen, 
The wrinkled forehead hoarest 
Shall wend no more again ; 
For it lies in the land of Nowhere, 


In the realms of the king Has-Been. 
Daniel L. Dawson. 





A POET OF MANHOOD. 


T is the vice of our civilization to tiptoe over the surface of life, 
leaving undeveloped and unthought of the mighty, silent powers 
of the interior. And since to be superficial is to be profane, this is 
well: the penalty of irreverence is blindness: the shallow man cannot 
work the harm he would, because, to him, no world exists save that 
which is but the outward projection on time of his own shallowness. 
The gods protect their sacredness with invisibility; and the license 
to jeer and to deny is bought at the price of the faculty to behold 
the Good and to know the True,—the faculty of Immortality. 

The age has its critics and fault-finders,—its satirists and Jeremiahs ; 
but this brood is born of the same loins and nourished with the same 
milk as is the society which it so idly and resultlessly attacks. The 
war is a Pickwickian one: nothing would more dismay the assailants 
than to overthrow the structure against whose walls they wage so fan- 
tastically their noisy, mimic assault. They do but seek to exploit their 
own sagacity, and, while still holding with iron clutch to the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, to wink to the by-standers that they are fit for far finer food.. 

Dan Dawson—whose body was put in the earth on the day these 
words are written—could not, nor did he ever, live in this contemporary 
world. Those strong shoulders and limbs of his, his brawny neck and 
massive skull, did indeed serve to make his being sensible to us; but 
between his spirit and its environment there was established no com- 
munity of interests and sympathies. His profound vitality was nour- 
ished from deep sources, which have remained unchanged by the varying 
fashions of existence, and are the same now as when Homer sang, and 
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Moses saw God in the bush. He was, therefore, a stranger among us; 
a man whom we did not understand, because he moved in what, to us, 
was a “Fourth Dimension” of intellectual and emotional space, and 
- who did not understand us, because we, feeding on phantoms, appeared 
ourselves phantasmal in his sight. Love was the only medium through 
which he could reach any of us; and yet, hearty and whole as was the 
fire of his friendship, there was often in the recipients of it a feeling 
that did he know them better he might love them less; did he not 
first endow them with his own conceptions of loveliness he would not 
find them fair. The truth probably was, that he loved their better 
selves, and by the spell of that love called their better selves into 
manifestation. But to go with him in anything but outward compan- 
ionship and good-fellowship was difficult and arduous,—a constant 
drain upon higher and broader sympathies than we are wont to afford. 
Few men could have faced Dawson successfully with the gloves, in the 
use of which he was so expert and formidable; but fewer yet could 
have returned him good and sincere exchange for the thoughts and 
perceptions which were supplied to him from the remote and lonely 
nursery of his spirit. Amidst the buzzing of the clubs, the clangor 
of the iron-mills, and the roar of the streets which he frequented, he 
was a solitary, trying pathetically to translate our vague echoes into 
veritable words, and our unsubstantial pantomime into faithful act. 
He felt, but did not comprehend, the failure of his effort, and perhaps 
was led to embrace a species of Fatalism, or questioning of the validity 
of Divine Government, because he had fallen upon a passing day of 
emptiness and noise. He would rather believe that men are helpless 
victims of necessity than that they voluntarily betray their ideals. 

His loneliness begat in him an uncompromising dogmatism : his 
notion of argument was a statement of his own convictions, made more 
or less emphatic as circumstances might demand. He had the immu- 
table assurance of his own rightness and ability which belongs only to 
men of deep roots, and to fools—to which latter class no fibre of him 
was akin. Whatever man had done, he felt that he could do: no one 
could conquer him in the ring, and he could write as well as Shake- 
speare, “and maybe a d—d sight better!” I see his great figure 
looming, as it were, naked in the gloom of his own musings; craving 
sympathy, yearning for love, giving all he had, quick to serve and to 
sacrifice, tender as a mother, sensitive as a child ; accepting husks for 
wheat, and well-nigh transmuting them into wheat by his acceptance ; 
striving with all his heart to find all the wealth and beauty of mankind 
in this one fugitive scene of the eternal drama; a boon companion, a 
sick-bed nurse, a primitive creature too natural and simple to compre- 
hend the windings of etiquette or to respect the starch and masquerade 
of polite society ; striking hands with publicans and sinners, careless of 
opinion, utterly incapable of any unkind, dishonest, or ignoble deed. 
A world of satirists had not the power for satire that existed in the 
contrast between him and his surroundings. He stalked among us like 
shaggy’ Pan, a standard whereby to measure our artificiality. 

Dawson was one of the truest, most inevitable poets of this age. 
His poems are intensely lyrical, and of permanent worth. He had no 
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more in common with contemporary versifiers than Whitman had ; but 
he had a lovely, grave, masculine music which Whitman never knew. 
He was the poet of manhood, in the deepest sense. He recognized no 
age, but only mankind. He gazes steadfastly on his theme, and lan- 
guage flows to his need as the powers of earth and air flow to the 
growing plant,—spontaneously and mystically. The spirit of the Muse 
creates and wears her garment. To understand these poems you must 
share his vision; you must master the letter, not be mastered by it. 
Through them resounds a note such as sounded from Childe Roland’s 
horn ; and the forms and scenes of the Norse mythology, and of Greek 
Olympus, and of the paradises of the antique Golden Age, tower and 
gleam through his verse. You find in them love, pain, pathos, nobil- 
ity ;-sadness and Promethean resignation, but never hate nor despair ; 
always -the mood of autumn, looking sternly forward to winter, and 
yearningly backward to joyful spring and sumptuous summer. He 
talks with Nature and her elements as with his familiar friends ; and 
he felt, as only the truest poets have done, the unity of the universe, 
and the marriage of all things with man. He does not see man 
born into the world, but he sees the world born to man. And he has 
the poet’s scorn of those who sing of the letter and not of the spirit: 
“ The drivellers chant as they may—the songs of the gods are untold !” 
I find a peculiar and intense delight in the little volume of his verse ; 
and it contains, not beauty and music alone, but the living portrait of 
the man who composed it, portrayed with a fearlessness, a simplicity, 
and a broad, humane profundity of which few poets have been capable. 
His mortality has gone from us; but the stamp set on time by his 


potent, faithful, and lofty spirit will outlast many lifetimes. 
Julian Hawthorne. 
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ITTLE mother, sweet mother, with the blue eyes and dark hair, 
upon which old Time has not yet set his silver signet; with the 
round red apple face and the pretty smiling mouth that seems never to 
grow any older; how can your boy ever forget the more than mother’s 
love you showed to him in his childhood ? 

Good mother, darling mother, with the neat figure and little feet, 
happily still walking among the buttercups and daisies, what greater 
joy could your boy wish you than that for your infinite and ineffable 
love you should escape death and the grave, and rise in the air to meet 
the King of Glory? 

There is a little red portrait-case upon the mantel-shelf. Open it, 
and there is the picture of a young widow, with a fair, sad face that 
looks more melancholy still by reason of the black bonnet and white 
border with which it is encircled. On her lap she clasps a baby boy, 
a weak, puny, cross little mite, whose days on earth appear to be 
pumbered. 
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She holds that boy to her as if he were her life. No one could 
ever know how that dear mother loved that child. When he was little 
—when he had that portrait taken—he was very ill, quite at death’s 
door. But the mother wrestled with God and would not give him up. 
In her agony she cried out that God had taken her husband from her, 
and He should not take her child. She lashed herself to the small 
piece of resolving humanity, and would have gone to the charnel-house 
with it, for it was her life. And God pitied her, sent His angel into 
the room to touch the child, and it lived. She held him in her heart 
of hearts for nineteen long weary years; and then the crisis came. 

Perhaps it was wrong for him to have thought of marrying. 

His mother—one of those gentle, self-sacrificing women whose 
worth thoughtless sons never know until they stand by their graves 
and see them shut forever from their sight—had told him, with that 
pretty smile that always adorned her rosy ever-youthful face, that he 
was too young to marry. 

And so perhaps he was. He was but a mere lad, not yet out of his 
teens; and what could boyhood, with its bright face and unwithered 
heart, know of the troubles that come after the binding of the marriage 
knot? Nothing, absolutely nothing. Besides, he was not strong; his 
father before him had faded like an unwatered flower and died in a 
decline, when this boy was a baby in long clothes. 

But he loved! That was all; and it was enough. The word 
“love” in his case might have been written “ life;” for it was life to 
him to be with his girl, death to be away. 

There are some who say there is no such thing as love. Is there 
a blue sky overhead, a lovely garden at my feet? Is there a heart far 
in the centre of a seething, rushing, warring multitude, that beats for 
the woes of others over whom the trail of the serpent is thrown? Is 
there an eye, a pitying eye, dim with weeping, looking out from the 
door of a white cloud that hangs in air far above the crowns of Ossa 
and Pelion; looking down upon poor races of men formed in the 
image of God, but who will not listen to His precepts or hear His 
voice when He calls upon them? Is there one living thing on this 
midway star which we call our earth? 

As surely as there are all these, there is love; not as the world 
recognizes it, but a something indefinable, beautiful, and strange,—the 
genesis of real happiness, the foretaste of Paradise. 

This boy in his teens was dying with a love like that. 

“ Mother,” he said one day to that sweet-faced woman, who seemed 
to live only for the happiness of her boy, ‘‘ mother, I must marry Ruth, 
or I shall pine and die.” 

“Ruth is a pretty girl,” said his mother, unconsciously giving 
tongue to her thoughts. 

“‘ Very pretty; like the roses in our garden when the sun glints on 
them in the morning. And she is so meek; she has not a bit of 
temper. She is useful, too; she can sew, do crochet-work, and deco- 
rate flower-pots just like a painter. One day when I was with her, 
her father asked her if she had fed the pigs! Oh, Ruth, pretty, meek- 
eyed Ruth! She blushed like one of her own carnations, looked at 
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me with the timid, confused eyes of a fallow deer, and said, ‘Yes.’ I 
shall never forget it, it was so strange and so pretty. Let me marry 
Ruth, mother.” 

The boy threw his impetuous arms round his mother’s neck and 
kissed her. It was like the young ivy embracing the oak,—the ivy 
energetic in its resolve, the oak too loving to refuse its advances. 

For that boy had blue eyes and a round red apple face, just like 
his mother’s, that seemed to grow scarcely any older. If he had been 
dressed in his mother’s clothes, and a few lines of care painted upon 
his forehead, he might have been mistaken for her. 

As the boy grew, so did the mother’s love. To see her boy in 
distress was to cut a deep wale into the heart of his mother. 

“How old are you, Ernest ?” she said. 

“ Nineteen.” 

“ How old is Ruth?” 

“ Kighteen.” 

“ How much do you earn a week, dear ?” 

“ Sixteen shillings.” 

“ How much does Ruth earn ?” 

“ Nothing at all. But I shouldn’t like her to work. She is such a 
little lady, and has such beautiful dark hair. I will work for her, not 
she for me.” 

The red color fied from the mother’s cheeks, and a pallor came 
there in its place. She was trembling with some stifled emotion ; but 
the boy saw it not: he was looking at Ruth. 

“ And you love Ruth?” said the mother, softly. 

“Very much; I would die for her.” 

The widow’s heart gave a great thump, the first sign that it was 
breaking. She turned her pretty lonesome head aside as if to thread 
the needle with which she had been sewing. A big, round, glittering 
water-pear] came trickling from her eye. 

“Oh, these needles,” she said, “ what little eyes they have now !” 

That night when Ernest had gone to bed and his mother was sitting 
down-stairs at her sewing—for she had to sew very late at times to 
make both ends meet for her boy and herself—she heard a great sob 
come from his room. Her poor heart gave another great thump; she 
started, and the cruel needle ran into her finger almost to the bone. 
She could have cried with the pain. But she set her teeth, compressed 
her lips tightly together, and withdrew the needle. Then she sucked 
the blood from the small wound, and stole into Ernest’s room with the 
silence and airiness of a spirit, though with a heart like lead. 

He was crying in his sleep. By the help of a little light, she 
looked on the sleeping image of herself, and saw a bright glistening 
tear squeeze itself through his closed eyelid and roll down his cheek. 

That was all, but it was enough. It was a piteous thing for her 
boy to cry when he was awake ; a thousandfold more piteous when he 
was asleep. The mother’s heart was touched. Just at that moment 
the mouth of the sleeper moved. The mother bent down her head 
eagerly to catch the sound, and she heard his breath whisper the name 
of Ruth. Her whole frame quivered ; a cold shudder passed through 
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her; she could have fallen. Her heart was bleeding now. It bled 
for the future of her boy, but she could hold out no longer. He must 
marry Ruth, for he loved Ruth better than her. 

Sweet, pretty, gentle mother, with the white cheeks and ruffled hair, 
do not weep now. Be comforted: God has laid his finger upon you, 
heavily but lovingly, for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. You 
demanded your boy from God when he would have made the prettiest 
angel in heaven ; God demands him from you now and gives his love 
to another. 

She bent down and kissed his cheek, oh, so gently ; it was but the 
wind creeping through the crack in the window-pane. Then she stole 
down-stairs as silently as she had entered, put the candle on the table, 
sank down ina chair, let her sewing fall in her lap, covered her face with 
her hands, and sobbed her heart out. 


And the boy slept on up-stairs, dreaming of Ruth. 
George Morley. 
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eee remote times brides have been the prize of the most daring, 
and marriage by capture has more or less prevailed in some part 
of our little globe from the time when the artful Romans, ignoring the 
laws of hospitality, seized upon the ripe charms of their Sabine guests, 
nor waited for the decree nist to be pronounced absolute before asserting 
their new prerogative ; and from this enforced alliance sprang the con- 
querors of the world. The Esquimau of to-day, having once established 
his manhood by killing a polar bear unaided, is sent forth by his kin- 
dred to seek a wife, and the first girl he can surprise unawares he 
seizes, and, in spite of her screams and struggles, endeavors to carry 
off. This proving no easy feat, owing to the substantial proportions 
of the Esquimau belle, together with the enormous weight of her 
clothing, an exciting race occurs: the lady, darting among the aroused 
neighbors, dodges her suitor in the crowd, which eagerly assists her, 
and it is only after he has succeeded in catching her the third time that 
he is permitted to lead his blushing and excited bride to the hymeneal 
altar. 
The Australian aborigine adopts a more:summary process when 
weary of a single life: he looks about for a partner, and, finding one 
to his liking, stalks her, and, watching his opportunity, stuns her with: 
a heavy blow, and carries her off to her new home, where, it is to be 
hoped, on her return to consciousness, his after-tenderness makes some 
atonement for his somewhat rough and ready mode of wooing. 

In parts of India, the winning of the bride depends upon fleetness 
of foot, a circular course being marked out, half of which is traversed 
by the maiden (encumbered only by a waistband) before the lover is 
. allowed to start in pursuit, and if he does not succeed in capturing her 
before she has thrice completed the circuit, he loses his prize. 
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In Saxon and early Norman times men purchased their wives from 
the father, his wealth being estimated by the number of his daughters, 
whose simple education was completed at a trivial cost, and whose 
labors contributed largely to augment the family pile, as they not only 
prepared all the food that the household consumed, but made from flax 
and wool their father’s clothes and their own, from which they obtained 
the title of “spinster ;” and it was an accepted axiom among our frugal 
forefathers that no young woman was fit to be a wife until she had spun 
for herself a set of body-, table-, and bed-linen. 

It can be readily understood that the father of such daughters was 
in no hurry to part with them, and suitors vied with each other in 
their offers for their hands. The father being satisfied, it was cus- 
tomary for him to hand the bridegroom a shoe, which symbolically 
constituted him the bride’s owner; with this he lightly tapped her 
over the head, to indicate his recently acquired authority. ‘The shoe 
thus given to the groom was carried to the bridal chamber and placed 
over the pillow upon which the newly-married couple rested their 
heads, on the husband’s side of the bed. Occasionally, when the lady 
was accused of being somewhat tyrannical in temper, the “ best man,” 
whose duty it was to perform this delicate office, would by way of joke 
slyly transfer the shoe to the other side. 

From ancient times the shoe has been a common instrument for 
the infliction of domestic chastisement, both in Eastern and Western 
nations, and our own childish recollections of its substitute the slipper 
would seem to argue that this venerable custom is anything but obso- 
lete. The ready facility with which this instrument of torture can be 
disengaged and administered to the culprit makes it doubtful whether 
its double use will ever entirely go out of date. 

The Anglo-Saxon was a great believer in domestic discipline and 
the efficacy of the stick to enforce obedience; no house of the period 
was considered furnished that did not have suspended from a con- 
venient nail on the wall the stick with which he habitually chastised 
his wife. There is a quaint proverb illustrative of this primitive 
custom, to this effect : 


The crab of the wood is sauce very good 
For the crab of the sea; 
But the wood of the crab is sauce for a drab 
~ That will not with her husband agree. 


. 


A 

An old Welsh law, until lately unrepealed, empowered the husband 
to punish his wife with three blows of a broomstick, on any part of 
the person except the head, which last clause was doubtless intended to 
preveut a plethora of widowers. 

It sometimes happened that a case of true love was balked for the 
time by the avarice of the father or the poverty of the suitor, in which 
event the poor lover, who could not afford the price demanded by the 
father, would gather his friends together, and, watching a favorable 
opportunity, would seize and carry off his mistress, in the hope that 
after asserting his natural title to her charms he would find it less 
difficult to make her father accept the proper equivalent for them. By 
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a law of Ethelbert, it was ordained that the abductor should pay a fine 
of fifty shillings to the father, and afterwards buy the girl from him 
at a reasonable rate. 

A century or two later, the custom of purchase fell into disrepute, 
and it became usual for neighbors and friends to betroth their children 
to each other at a very early age. This betrothal took place in the 

resence of witnesses, the youthful lover giving the girl a ring, which 
she thenceforth wore on her right hand, until it was transferred to her 
left at the subsequent marriage, the same ring doing duty for both 
the engagement and the wedding,—“a custom more honored in the 
breach than in the observance,” we fancy we hear our fair readers say. 
The ring, however, was secondary to the mystic kiss, which was always 
given at the public betrothal, and this again was followed by pledging 
each other in wine or other liquor, out of what was called the “con- 
tracting cup.” Doubtless this is the origin of the expression “ wetting 
the bargain,” as it is quite certain our ancestors were not partial to 
“dry deals,” and even to this day, in the country parts of England, no 
man would dream of selling horse or land without having “a drink” 
to cement the transaction. 

This was the ceremony of betrothal before espousals fell under 
the dominion of the Church, which in later times blessed the drink, 
sanctified the kiss, and consecrated the ring. Shakespeare alludes 
to this in “ Twelfth Night,” when he says,— 


A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthened by interchangement of your rings, 
And all the ceremony of this compact 

Sealed in my function, by my testimony. 


From the earliest times white was the uniform color for a virgin 
bride, and three ornaments were worn by her on her way to the altar. 
These were the ring on her finger, the brooch on her breast, and the 
garland on her head,—the first being typical of the endlessness of 
matrimonial love, the brooch signifying maidenly innocence, while the 
garland was the reward accorded to her for having successfully resisted 
the temptations to evil that had beset her course from childhood to 
matrimony. No widow on her re-marriage might wear a garland, nor 
could any bride whose reputation had suffered from her own lightness 
of conduct. The garlands were mostly composed of roses and myrtle, 
and the hair was generally worn in loose tresses to the altar, in token 
of her freedom, but on laying aside her virgin crown the newly-made 
bride bound up her hair, significant of her subjection to a husband. 

After the marriage ceremony had been performed, it was customary 
for the bridal procession to walk round the less sacred part of the 
church before sitting down to the wedding feast, which was often held 
in the nave, this part being generally used in those early times for the 
transaction of secular business and the enjoyment of social diversion. 

The feast being over, the bride and bridegroom, accompanied by 
their guests, went in procession to take possession of their new home: 
after a short interval of time the majority of the guests took their 
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departure, leaving the bridesmaids and groomsmen to perform their 
last duty to the newly-married pair, which was to undress them and 
put them to bed preparatory to the arrival of the priest, whose duty it 
was to bless the bed and its occupants, while the acolytes, waving to 
and fro their burning censers, fumigated the room with hallowing in- 
cense. These ceremonies being completed, the happy couple were left 


to their own reflections and the enjoyment of each other’s society. 
Frank Shelley. 
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77 loitering Day looked backward, smiling, 
And slipped out through the west, 

Where rosy, misty forms beguiling 
Besought her for their guest : 
“Qh, follow, follow through the west! 


“Our golden portals wide are swinging 
For thee alone, for thee, 

And wistful voices clear are ringing 
Across the darkling sea, 
In eager welcoming to thee.” 


Aloft her silver censer holding, 
The star-eyed Night drew close, 

Her mantle round the hushed earth folding. 
More sweetly breathed the rose, 
As Night with tender tears drew close, 


Her dusky sandals softly gleaming 
With wandering threads of gold, 
Broidered by vagrant fireflies, seeming 

Beneath each wing to hold 
A fairy spinning threads of gold. 


With silent footfall, weaving slowly 
A mystic, slumb’rous spell, 

She came; and something sweet and holy 
The weary earth befell 


When woven in the slumb’rous spell. 
Celia A. Hayward. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


OW fortunate for us all would it have been had we been born a century or 
two later, or had civilization begun ten centuries earlier! For the nine- 
teenth century has been, in a large sense, a probationary epoch, an era of 
beginnings, a period of the planting of seeds of which the twentieth or some 
later century will enjoy the fruit. Man has long been preparing for this great 
harvest of time. For ages past the clearing of the ground, the ploughing and 
harrowing of the soil, have gone on; and a harrowing time it has proved for 
poor human nature. The planting began later, and has reached its height of 
activity in the present century, this era of great discoveries, valuable inven- 
tions, strife and stress of industrial relations, and general turmoil of social 
conditions, in all of which we perceive promise of rich fruit for the coming 
generations. 

Let us briefly review some aspects of the vast wealth in idea and achieve- 
ment which the nineteenth century is about to leave as a legacy to the twentieth. 
Industry, first of all, has been in a strangely disturbed and abnormal condition 
during the present century. The harmonious medieval relations of labor and 
capital have disappeared before the growth of wealth and the evolution of the 
factory system, and a new state of affairs has been inaugurated, which came 
fully into play about the beginning of this century. With this change of 
relations all harmony between capital and labor vanished, strife succeeded 
peace, and an era of bitter and persistent warfare began, of whose roar and 
ravage the air is still full, That this industrial strife will end during the next 
century cannot be predicted, but may reasonably be hoped. War is a severe 
but a useful school. Both labor and capital are learning many salutary lessons. 
Theories of co-operation, profit-sharing, arbitration, socialism, etc., are offered in 
abundance as cures for the strike epidemic, which within recent years has raged 
almost uncontrolled. These theories have to some extent been applied, with 
partly satisfactory results. The present unhealthy condition cannot continue 
interminably. Some order must come out of the confusion, some light out of 
the darkness, some harmony out of the discord, and industry, the deep founda- 
tions of whose old system have been broken up, cannot but enter in time into 
new and stable relations with capital,—a new harmony suited to the new con- 
ditions of labor. This is one of the seeds which we are sowing in pain and 
travail. Will the twentieth century enjoy its fruit? This it is not safe to say. 
The Future is a miser with its secrets, and the strongest eye cannot penetrate 
far into its depths. We may hope much, but can affirm little. 

The nineteenth century, again, has been an era of mechanical invention, 
to an extent never before dreamed of. In certain directions, indeed, we seem 
to have nearly reached the limit of safe or possible development. For instance, 
no agent for the transmission of thought more rapid than electricity can be 
found, while the practical methods of telegraphy cannot be greatly increased in 
speed of action. In this direction the hopes of improvement lie mainly in the 
line of the telephone, whose possibilities are enormous, and perhaps also in 
that of the recently invented telautograph. As regards the methods of travel, 
these also seem approaching their limit of speed. It is not likely that the 
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sixty miles per hour of land travel or the twenty knots of ocean travel can 
be very much surpassed without an immense increase of cost and danger. The 
convenience and safety of such travel, however, may be much enhanced. Re- 
cent years have shown much progress in this direction, and the twentieth century 
will probably show much more. As regards aerial travel some excellent begin- 
nings have been made. The subject has been taken out of the clouds and con- 
verted into a practical question. But that the air can ever become a field of 
human transportation is still in doubt. 

In a third direction, that of photography, a similar great progress has been 
made. Pictures can now be taken in minute fractions of a second. Nature 
is reproduced with the closest accuracy. Even the remote globes of space are 
yielding up their secrets to the photographic plate. The methods of photography 
have become so exact, simple, and varied that the opportunities for further 
improvement seem very limited. This art certainly cannot progress in the 
future as it has done in the past, though the new methods of printing from the 
photographic plate are replete with promise for the generations to come. 

The arts so far described are solely of nineteenth-century birth and growth. 
Their seeds have germinated and the plants grown and borne fruit in our own 
age. The same may be said of several other important inventions. The steam- 
engine, for instance, has become an almost perfect instrument. But in other di- 
rections we have planted seeds whose fruit is as yet but the first droppings from 
. the immature tree, and of which the century to come will probably enjoy the 
ripe perfection. Within quite recent years, indeed, there has been much planting 
of new ideas. This is particularly the case in the applications of electricity. 
The electric light, motor, railroad, telpherage, telephone, etc., rapidly as they 
have developed, are still in their infancy. The seeds have germinated, the 
plants are growing, but the ripened fruit must be left for the twentieth century 
to enjoy. Vague dreams of new sources of power, which will free the horse 
from his harness and throw the steam-engine into the shade, are in the air. 
The production of electricity directly from the elements, instead of as now 
through the medium of steam-power and chemism, is one of these, though as 
yet it is but a vision of enthusiasts. Other sources of power, like that mys- 
terious one of the Keely motor, are in the same category. They seem to exist, 
but are too untamable to be brought under harness. It is to nature’s manifest 
stores of power, the wind, the stream, the tide, that the twentieth century will 
perhaps look for its supply. We have made some little use of these, but they 
are vital with possibilities. 

What else are we planting for our descendants to harvest? Gas fuel is 
doubtless one of these new plants. The present wasteful consumption of coal, 
much more than half of whose heat is employed in warming the upper atmos- 
phere, sadly needs revision, and the twentieth century will probably heat its 
houses and run its engines at a tithe of our expense. Our waste in other di- 
rections will undoubtedly be obviated. The ruinous destruction of our mag- 
nificent forests by fire and axe cannot continue. The Forestry Associations are 
ably taking this matter in hand. The similar wasteful depletion of the food- 
supply of our streams must soon end. The fish-culture system is getting the 
control of that. The blind destructiveness of individual greed, whose latest 
manifestation is the largely successful effort to annihilate the fur-bearing seals 
of Behring Sea, will scarcely be given in the twentieth century the freedom it 
has enjoyed in the nineteenth. Governments are beginning to learn the useful 
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lesson that their duty is to the community rather than to the individual, to the 
future as much as to the present, and that the piratical maxim, “ After us the 
deluge,” is a creed of barbarism, not of civilization. 

Science has rivalled practical industry in building the magnificent heritage 
of our successors. We can speak of but a few of its triumphs, and these the 
most practical. Chemistry, for instance, has succeeded in preparing from 
nature’s elements certain food articles. In the coming century it may do some- 
thing towards freeing the fields from their duties and placing man beyond the 
reach of starvation. Medicine has made important progress in studying the 
causes of disease, and in the extraordinary boldness and skill of its surgical 
operations. Sanitary science is actively removing the disease-producing con- 
ditions. Preventive medicine is a new and promising term in the science. On 
the whole, the man of the twentieth century promises to be much freer from 
pains and aches, and peril of sudden death, than we denizens of the nineteenth. 
Storm-prediction is another of the new domains of science. We are slowly 
groping our way into “the true inwardness” of the weather. In the century to 
come it will not be said of the wind that “no man knows whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth,” and even the saying that “the wind bloweth where it 
listeth” may perhaps cease to be quite true. 

We have no space to speak of the general scope of experimental science, 
and shall simply say that in nearly all the fields of inquiry our century has 
made enormous progress, and much of the work of the twentieth century will 
be to explore the paths which the nineteenth has opened. To cite an instance 
of what has been done in practical astronomy: the largest object-lens of the 
telescope of 1800 was less than four inches in diameter; there is now being 
made one of forty inches. The difference between the two in space-penetrating 
power is immense. Spectrum analysis and photography also have greatly 
increased our power of studying the outer universe. 

In another domain of science, that of the study of the laws and principles 
of nature, our century has done yeoman labor. Very few of the scientific 
theories that were held in 1800 are now extant. Even words that expressed 
former ideas have passed out of use. No scientist, for instance, now uses the 
word “caloric.” ‘ Heat” has replaced it. There has been a steady overturning 
of old ideas and building up of new ones, as the study of facts has advanced. 
Though we are far from having penetrated to the centre of the mystery of the 
universe, we have learned something of the working principles of nature, and 
done much towards unravelling the tangle of conditions which everywhere 
surround us. Our descendants of the coming century will be free to weave the 
threads which we have painfully spun into a fabric more beautiful and com- 
plete than any that has yet been produced. 

In what else have we built for the future? What more has the nineteenth 
century to transmit as a legacy to the twentieth? A highly improved system 
of education will be one of its gifts. The methods of education have greatly 
progressed within our life-period. From a vaguely defined art it has developed 
almost into a science. School-books, methods, subjects, and theories have all 
greatly improved, while a far larger proportion of the populace obtain an ad- 
vanced education to-day than in the days of our fathers. Here we have built 
wisely and well, and the twentieth century will begin its labors with a noble 
foundation in educational means and methods and in the widely developed 
intelligence of its citizens, 
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Politically, the progress of the century has been very considerable; the 
principle of republicanism has made enormous strides. The republics actually 
established have been two only, France and Brazil, but several other nations 
are on the verge of republicanism, and democratic ideas have been sown with a 
free hand among the peoples of Europe. Much of the harvest of this work 
will doubtless be reaped by the century to come, which may end with all Europe 
republican, while the English colonies and possibly Japan will have made the 
same step forward. 

Religiously the world has made no small advance during our century. 
Creeds are held less tenaciously, and there is more radical opinion than ever 
before, but the moral progress of mankind has been considerable, and man is 
nearer to the realization of Christ’s basic doctrine of universal sympathy. This 
is visible in the great growth of public charity and of the feeling of human 
brotherhood, the declension of the war spirit, and various other indications of 
the growth of an altruistic sentiment and the decline of selfishness and cruelty. 
We are moving on the lines of moral advancement laid down by Christ, and 
the man of the twentieth century promises to be warmer-hearted and more 
self-sacrificing than has been the man of the nineteenth. 

This is necessarily a hasty and incomplete sketch. Many important ele- 
ments of the situation have been omitted. But enough has been said to indi- 
cate in some measure the real greatness of the advance which our century has 
made, and the immense advantage which the century to come will derive from 
the labors of its predecessor. 

No century since the world began has surpassed the nineteenth in the 
general development of ideas and institutions; no other has equalled it in 
mechanical and scientific progress. It has prepared a rich and noble heritage 
for the coming age, and the year 1900 will be immensely in advance of 1800 in 
all that tends to the comfort, convenience, knowledge, peace, and prosperity of 
mankind. The twentieth century will begin its labors at a high level and with 
wonderfully developed materials and tools. Will it bring the elusive gift of 
happiness to mankind? All we can say as to this is that it will be free from 
many of the sources of misery which afflicted man in the generations of the 


past.. What new ones may be developed it remains for time to tell. 
Charles Morris. 
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“T\EAR MR. EDITOR: I enclose two poems. Kindly give me some advice 
—whatever you think is most needed—in regard to the faults of these 
compositions, in regard to preparation for literary work, and how to enter liter- 


ary life. Answer by return mail, or within the week at furthest. 
“ Pp. Q.” 


Every editor receives letters like the above,—though the demand is not 
always so sweeping and so summary. Since it is impossible (unless in rare 
cases) to answer them individually, we propose to give a page or two each 
month, or now and then as it may be, to queries concerning “literary work and 
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the literary life.” Hundreds, if not thousands, are in the position of each of 
our various correspondents ; they “ want to know, you know,” all manner of 
things concerning how to write and how to get to market. Within the limits 
of possibility, we aim to answer such of these questions as touch on matters of 
most general interest. But the range of subjects is so large that the answers 
will have to be often briefer than the questions, suggestive rather than exhaust- 
ive, fragmentary, and far from satisfactory to the budding poet or novelist whose 
mind is wholly taken up with his own case, and who fancies that a treatise can 
be condensed into a sentence, and the experience of the ages into a paragraph. 

Thus, P. Q. adds, in a postscript, “I find that I have asked quite a favor. 
But a few words on each question will suffice.” 

A few words on each of your questions, esteemed P. Q., would be of no 
value whatever. To the second and third you want a few volumes, or rather a 
few libraries; and even the first is a serious affair. But we will take them up 
in turn, and try to cast a little light on a dark topic by talking at (by no means 
around or through) each momentous query. 

I. “Please criticise.” ‘“ A word of comment will be thankfully received.” 
“Show me my faults—if any.” Such is the burden of innumerable epistles. 
Beloved contributors, do you realize that the overworked editor is not in your 
employ? He has a fellow-feeling for you, for he is usually a scribbler in his 
own right; but his first duty is towards his publishers and his public. His 
official concern with a manuscript is simply to ascertain whether it is adapted 
to the use of his magazine: if not, in at least nineteen cases out of twenty, the 
less said the better. If you want criticism, emendation, or the like, go to a 
Bureau of Revision: there is an excellent one in New York. 

Much more could be added under this head. Most of the offerings, alike 
in verse and prose, received at the office of any periodical are of that negative 
character which does not call loudly for praise, blame, or comment of any kind. 
To study them minutely, as a college professor might the exercises of his pupils, 
—still more, to report upon them in writing, as the professor does not,—would 
take time that is needed for other uses. To utter platitudes and undeserved 
compliments would be of service to nobody. To write, “This is an exquisite 
sketch, or an inspired poem, and it breaks my heart to send it back to you,” 
would provoke the wrathful rejoinder, ‘“‘ Why don’t you keep it, then?” When 
the piece has glaring faults, or is absolutely worthless, a cold statement of the 
fact would seldom be appreciated. There are exceptions to every rule, but the 
rule is and must remain that rejected contributions go back without note or 
comment beyond the harmless though detested circular. If the author still 
wishes to know why, let him turn editor for a week or two: he will soon gain 
a new point of view. 

_ II. “Advise me as to preparation for literary work.” Well, if you must 
have it in brief, get the best education you can, and keep on getting it. Study 
the best writers, with constant reference to their matter and their manner. Go 
into society, observe men and women, fill up your mind with facts, and exercise 
it by reflection on many topics, big and little. Write, for practice merely, say 
for five years; and then for another five be content to see your efforts go into 
the fire or the country paper. After this period of probation you will perhaps 
find out whether you have any gift for writing or not: not everybody has. The 
inclination does not necessarily imply a corresponding talent. And of those 
who make a business of writing, forty-nine out of fifty would do as well or 
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better at something else, and literature would not suffer by their loss. In fact, 
most writing is literature only by courtesy, or not at all. 

III. “ How to enter literary life?” We don’t know, and doubt if any- 
body does. It is easy to say, “ Write something that will take the world by 
storm : be a new Balzac or Tennyson ;”’ but it is not so easy to do it. You might 
as well ask, “ How shall I acquire health, or fortune, or extended usefulness?” 
One must find out for himself. When there was vast discussion about the re- 
sumption of specie payments, years ago, somebody suggested that the best way’ 
to resume was to resume. So the way to enter literary life is to get into it. 
But then the question rises, What is a literary life? As aforesaid, writers are 
not necessarily literary men. 

The first piece of advice that suggests itself is, “As a prerequisite, have a 
sufficient private income, or some steady means of support, which allows leisure 
for literary effort.” But this will not serve, for those who put the question 
usually mean, “ How can I get into the way of supporting myself by pen- 
work?” Thus narrowed, the problem admits of easy solution: get on the staff 
of a newspaper,—which means begin as a reporter. This is the obvious way, 
which hundreds of young men take every year; and any other is hard to find. 
But if you do this and retain any higher aspirations, remember that journalism 
is not the only nor the highest walk of literature, and indeed that much of it 
is not properly literature at all. 

But is there no shorter and smoother road, no more dignified entrance, to 
the Republic of Letters? Yes, to genius, and to certain orders of talent. Bret 
Harte and Mr. Howells, and Stevenson and Kipling, and their sort, were safe 
to be heard from: if you think you can emulate their fortunes, try it. In liter- 
ature, as in any other business, the ambitious youth who expects to become 
another Shakespeare or Goethe in short order is apt to “ have the conceit taken 
out of him,” and to end by writing advertisements for somebody’s soap or root- 
beer. 

‘There are also those who, without experience on the daily press, have 
become publishers’ hacks, encyclopedia-workers, “ readers,” or editors of some- 
thing or other. But they did it by persistence or luck, and they were usually 
teachers or professional men, with considerable attainments and some repute. 

An expert, in answer to a query like the one we are considering, said, “ It 
can be done, though not at once. Go to New York, or some other centre, and 
stay there. Make acquaintances, and keep yourself in their minds. Hang 
around editors’ and publishers’ offices, get your name on their lists, talk your- 
self up, and don’t be thin-skinned or become discouraged. If you can do the 
work, you can get into something in time.” With less trouble you might be 
sent to the Legislature. 

The difficulty is that the avenues to this way of self-support, as to every 
other above manual labor, are overcrowded, and more and more so every year. 
Many of the aspirants have good stuff in them; others are mere pretenders and 
self-deceived. The proof of the pudding is in the eating: we can’t tell what a 
man can do till we see what he has done. What most beginners do is of no 
account: they have to learn how, and then to take their chances in the crowd. 
Here, as elsewhere, is no royal road to success. If, in addition to brains and 
education and tact, one has a real vocation for letters, he will find his place 
some time, somewhere, somehow; if not, he had better take to trade or black- 
smithing. 
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“TI write under an assumed name,” says Caroline S., “‘and one belonging 
to the other sex, because I wish to be heard if possible, and a man’s voice 
carries much farther than a woman’s. Is it not so?” 

By no means. It was so once, but we have changed all that. Women 
have just as much right in the field of letters, and are just as welcome and 
as much honored there, as men. In fact, they have entered in and possessed 
the land to a very considerable extent. They write at least half the novels, 
and supply a large share of the contents of the magazines. And why not, 
since magazines and novels are chiefly read by women? As Mr. Howells has 
reminded us, men—or most of them—now read little or nothing beyond the 
newspapers. 

Nor is it only that women may be supposed to understand feminine tastes 
and requirements better than men. They have finer perceptions, a more deli- 
cate sense of fitness, often a more accurate mastery of the details of life. With 
adequate talents and experience—and there is no reason why they should not 
possess both—they equal or excel their former lords in fiction, in lyric verse, in 
the light sketch and graceful essay, as they did two centuries ago in letter- 
writing. Not that these are their only spheres,—they have undertaken deeper 
researches, and made their mark in graver and heavier labors; but the former 
are what the average reader has most taste for. No magazine editor of our day 
has any prejudice against feminine offerings, nor is a feminine signature, how- 
ever previously unknown, likeiy to deter anybody from perusing what stands 
above it. The day is past wher Sarah needed to masquerade as Samuel. In 
fact, we may expect soon to see John and James trying to win attention to 
their wares by calling themselves Joanna and Jeannette. 


“ October 18.—Please print this in the November issue.” 

Dear sir or madam, when your request came to hand the November issue 
had already gladdened an expectant world, that for December had gone to 
press, and the January one was nearly made up. Large bodies move slowly, 
as you must have heard. If your effort needs to be published at once, send it 
to a daily paper. Don’t bring us an ode which is to be sung on some great 
occasion next week, or a paper which you are to read before a learned society 
in a fortnight, and ask for its simultaneous appearance in our pages. That is 
not among the possibilities. 


“Return this at once if not available.” 

Some editors, on meeting this demand (and it comes in every few days), are 
tempted to return the accompanying manuscript “at once,” without further 
inquiry. A few of them—a very few—sigh heavily, put aside all other work, 
lock the door, deny themselves for the next half-hour to printers, visitors, and 
all claims of the outside world, and give their whole minds to the insistent 
article. But the best of us cannot always do thus, esteemed contributors. Why 
not give the children of your brain a fair chance, and let them take their turn 
with others? The only safe and sure way to get your manuscript back im- 


mediately is not to part with it. 
F.M B. 





- BOOKS OF THE - MONTH. 


Books of the Month. 


The three novels which have given the name of “ Harford 
Flemming” a wide repute, and which hitherto have been 
issued separately, are now brought together in one uniform 
Chords. By Har- set by the J. B. Lippincott Company, and present an ex- 
ne ternal appearance quite in keeping with their excellent 
contents. That Mrs. McClellan, who has remained modestly screened behind 
her pseudonyme, is a Philadelphian, and that her books are creations of which 
her fellow-citizens have reason to be proud, is a matter needing no comment. 
Readers of fiction have long ago found this out for themselves, and each suc- 
cessive volume of the set has had an increased audience. It is, therefore, per- 
fectly fitting that there should at last be a complete Philadelphia edition, and 
this has now happily been fulfilled. © 
A Carpet Knight is a Philadelphia story, with excursions into New Rochelle 
and Boston. It depicts the Quaker City with clever touches, both social and 
civic, and to the native it will appeal with peculiar force as sacrificing no atom 
of loyalty while remaining true in its keen analysis of men and things. Cupid 
and the Sphinx carries us to Egypt in the company of some Americans and 
English people of rank, and weaves a love-tale about the hard outlines of the 
Sphinx. It will remind the reader distantly of The Marble Faun, both in its 
uses of the sculpture of the past and present and in some of its shadowy per- 
sonages. It is, however, a story of individual impulse. Broken Chords, re- 
cently noticed here, will be recalled as a tale of contemporary life in the country 
near home, full of pathos and engaging interest. These three novels form a 
group which does honor to their accomplished author and to the literary tradi- 
tions of Philadelphia, all of whose inhabitants should signalize the advent of 
this new edition by placing it upon their shelves with the growing literature of 


the town. 


A Carpet Knight. 
_ Cupid and the 
Sphinx. Broken 


The tendency in education: is away from the complex 


Engineering Draw- 
ing and Design (A 
Text-Book of), By 
Sidney H. Wells, 
Wh. 8e., eto. Part 
I. Practical Geome- 
try. Part IZ. Ma- 
chine and Engine 
Drawingand Design. 


toward: the simple. This has been illustrated in most of 
the educational works recently noticed in these pages ; and 
now come forth a valuable pair of text-books in Engineer- 
ing Drawing and Design ‘by Sidney H. Wells, Wh. Sc., 
which further emphasize the fact. Mr. Wells, eminent in 
England as a specialist, teacher, and writer on Engineering, 
brings a long experience to bear upon the subject, treated 
in his books. He could find no work entirely adapted to 


his classes in Dulwich College, and was obliged to provide his pupils with 
problems and courses of study formed by himself. It is to these that he has 
turned in preparing his present volumes, Part I. treating of Practical Geometry, 
and Part II. of Machine and Engine Drawing and Design, and they are char- 
acterized throughout, in problems, illustrations, and text, by a thoroughness 
which alone goes with great practical knowledge. ‘My object will have been 
attained,” says the author, “if I have made it impossible for a student to draw 
any part without having an intelligent reason for all he does.” The books are 
Vor. L1II.—10 
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distinctively text-books, designed to teach; and there is nothing set down in 
their pages which has not this single aim in view. The Messrs. Lippincott, 
their publishers, have made them as professional in outward looks as they are 
in inward structure, and they will take a high rank among modern school-books 
on the progressive subject of Engineering. 


Paynton Jacks is a gentleman by right of head and heart; 
on Jacks, but the early trade of his father prevents him from ever 
"“Slerian Bower. becoming a gentleman in fact. ‘“ Eddication” he gets at 
. Eton and Cambridge; wealth he has galore ; and finally he 
énters upon a brilliant career in Parliament; but to the one girl he can love he 
is not a gentleman. It is a pathetic and a true situation, this of the youth 
thrust out of harmony with his surroundings, and it possesses for the reader 
an interest lacking even in more theatrical plots. The quiet, manly struggle of 
young Jacks for the position which should entitle him to Ellice Hargrave’s 
hand, and his triumph at last, brought about by a lucky accident, are subjects 
which charm as well as set one to thinking. 
Marian Bower’s style is light and sincere, and her book will be relished by 
those who are fond of a story with a plot. It isan English novel, handsomely 
put forth by the J. B. Lippincott Company, its publishers in this country. 


A plea, which was heeded, the other day in a suit between 
ElectricityandMag- an electric company and an individual was the patent truth, 
sail ling “ Electricity is in its infancy.” It is therefore important 
" PR.BE,, ete. ” that what is known upon the subject should be widely 
taught, and what is taught should be lucid and thorough. 
A fuller popular knowledge of this elusive power will lead at last to its final 
development as an element, perhaps the weightiest element, in modern life. 
Hence we welcome cordially every text-book such as Electricity and Magnet- 
ism, an elementary course by Professor C. G. Knott, D. Sc. (Edin.), F.R.S.E., just 
issued by the J. B. Lippincott Company. While the work is distinctively for 
beginners, it gives such information as everybody should possess. We are all, 
more or less, beginners in electricity and will find profit in being alive to its 
present status. The periodicals strive to enlighten us in an empirical way, but 
we remain ignorant. It is to the perusal of such books as the present that we 
must turn for knowledge, and, whether we be lads or graybeards, it will be found 
useful, stimulating, and new. o 
~ Professor Knott’s plan is a particularly good one. His large, clear text 
is for beginners, and comprises a course by itself.’ A smaller text gives more 
advanced information, which may or may not be used by the elementary student. 
At the end of each chapter are practical exercises and a summary. The whole 
field of electricity is covered, and the closing chapter indicates the importance 
of the subject in practical life. 
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3 HOUSEKEEPERS FIND | 


Royal Baking Powder 


§ Will Keep While Others Spoil. & 


Some baking powders are so imperfectly 
made from cheap and inferior materials that | 
they spoil or lose their strength. During the 
last year thousands of cases of a new brand, 
sold or commissioned upon a “ guarantee,” 
have been returned to the manufacturer caked 


or spoiled, and useless. 


Such powders, if used in baking, are a vexation. 
They do not make nice bread, biscuit or cake, but 
spoil good flour, butter and eggs, and produce im- 
pure, unwholesome food. 


Royal Baking Powder makes perfect food ; 
never wastes good materials; never spoils or 
loses its strength; the last spoonful in the can 
is as good as the first; the housekeeper never 
has cause to return it to the grocer and beg for 
the return of her money. Its invaluable quali- 
ties are familiar to all American housewives, 
who have found its use a reliable guarantee of 
light, sweet, pure and wholesome food. 

It is unwise, if not dangerous, to take chances 
with other baking powders. 
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_used afterwards to appear, to the consternation of her ladyship.—New York 
” World. 
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TxHouGH the Jate Lord Petre had only a local reputation, his estate, Ingate- 


, stone Hall, was widely famous as the scene of Miss Braddon’s novel “ Lady 


Audley’s Secret.” People who visit the estate have pointed out to them the 
well in which Lady Audley placed her husband, and the lime walk where he 


_ Tue ENGLIsH AGRICULTURIST.—An agricultural laborer who is married 
and has a family never buys meat. He never tastes it unless it is given to him 
as a dole. He never takes a holiday. When a holiday is forced upon him it 
means short commons,—that is, nothing to eat. The only prospect he has in 
life is not alone the prospect, but the certainty, of getting poorer,—poorer and 
poorer, with the “ house” in the end. 

If he is lucky, and the parson and the squire and such-like look after the 
parish, he will be a recipient of charity from the cradle to the grave. He will 
never have anything in the shape of rational amusement, neither he nor his. 


"Were anything of that sort to come his way, he might gape and stare and 


laugh,—if you can call the hooting sound he makes laughter. But not only 
would he not enjoy himself; he would not understand what was meant. He is 
imbruted,—a mere animal, That is what “sweet Auburn, loveliest village of 


- the plain,” in the present year of grace, has made him. His only enjoyments 
‘are material,—beer and baccy. The wise folk who speak of improving his 


condition seem disposed to begin by depriving him of these——AJU the Year 


- Round. 


OnE OF Ex-SENATOR EvartTs’s STORIES.—To Mr. W. M. Evarts belongs 
the anecdote of the bereaved widow whose husband had such a large circle of 


’ friends that the company which she received on the evening of his interment 


crowded her drawing-room almost to suffocation. A lady friend of the widow 


_ edged her way up to her, and, pointing to something very bright and shining 


visible above the heads of the assembly in a remote corner of the apartment, 


whispered in her ear, “Say, is that a new eight-day clock? What d’ye gin 
’ for sich?” “It’s not a clock,” sobbed the disconsolate widow: “it’s the dear 
: departed. We sot him on eend to make room for more company.” The 
. supposed eight-day clock was indeed the “casket,” richly ornamented with 


silver nails, bosses, and handles, to which the dear departed had been consigned. 


' —G, A. SALA, in London Telegraph. 


A DutcH-ENGLIsH WrITER.—The special function of the Authors’ Club 


_ arranged in celebration of the election of Mr. Maarten Maartens to honorary 


membership was a great success. Most of those who attended had a notion 
that Mr. Maartens was.a typical Dutchman ; for it was known that in his native 


. Jand he lived the life of a plain country gentleman, and there seemed to be an 
. impression that the editions of his novels published in England were transla- 
. tions, The fact is, however, not only that Mr. Maartens has a perfect mastery 


of the English language, but also that both “God’s Fool” and the “Sin of 


-: Joost Aveling” were written in English. 


Mr. Maartens is every inch of him a Dutchman, but he learned English in 


" order to be able to write his novels in our tongue, and, as he showed last night, 


he can make an excellent after-dinner speech in English. His accent is pro- 
vincial rather than foreign.— London Star. 
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’ CaRAN D’ACHE, the most popular of modern Continental caricaturists, 
looks like a soldier. He is of Russian ancestry, and his nom de plume is the 
Russian word for pencil... If he were to sign his sketches “ Emanuel Poiré,” few 
people would re¢ognize them as his handiwork, though that is his real name. 
Like Lieutenant Viaud, whom the world knows as Pierre Loti, he could circum- 
navigate the globe incognito by the simple process of utilizing his real name 
and discarding his nom de plume.—New York World. 


FLOWERS THAT DECEIVE CARRION INsEcTs.—A certain undertone of 


decomposition may be detected by keen nostrils in the scent of May, which is 
indeed more agreeable in the open air than in a warm room, and it is this 
curious element in an otherwise delicious and pure perfume that attracts the 
meat-eating insects, or rather, to be more accurate, the insects that ay their 
eggs and hatch out their larve in decaying animal matter. 

The hawthorn, however, keeps the unpleasant meaty odor wéil in the 
background, so that the perfume as a whole is decidedly agreeable in the open 
air; but many other fly-flowers have it so strongly developed and so well imitated 
as to be positively nauseous. This is particularly the case with parasitic plants, 
which often combine with their predatory habits the vile and odious deception 
of inducing flies to lay eggs on their surface under the hateful pretence of being 
carrion in an advanéed stage of decomposition. Could any flower positively 
sink lower from its high estate than thus to masquerade in the loathsome 
disguise of a decaying dead animal ?—Longman’s Magazine. 


CHocquaRT AT ToRTONI's.—Aurélien Scholl, who was one of its oldest 
customers, and who has not missed taking his absinthe there daily for the past 
thirty years, devotes his witty pen to it, and in the course of his chronique tells 
an anecdote about the illustrious Chocquart, rendered celebrated by Alexandre 
Dumas. He was a regular habitué of the café. One day he saw an elderly 
gentleman nestled in a corner reading the Constitutionnel, “ Waiter,” he cried, 
“give me the Constitutionnel.” “Sir, it is in hand,” was the reply. Five min- 
utes elapsed, and Chocquart, growing impatient, again cried, “ Waiter, I 
thought I asked you for the Constitutionnel?” “Sir, it is still in hand,” he 
answered. Chocquart—who was a tall thin man with waxed moustache like 
rat-tuils, a kind of Don Quixote—rose from his seat, advanced towards the 
elderly gentleman, and snatched the paper from him. High words followed, 
seconds were: named, and the next.morning Chocquart received a sword-thrust 
in his breast which laid him up for a month. As soon as he had recovered he 
went again to Tortoni’g, and found his adversary reading the same paper, and 
in the same corner. “ Waiter,” he shouted, “the Constitutionnel/”’ ‘It is in 
hand, sir,” was the response. He again waited five minutes, and then, placing 
himself in front of the gentleman in a military attitude, said to him, “I say, 
old fellow, do you wish me to give you another lesson ?”—London Globe. 

No OccasIoN TO BE SHOCKED.—Little Dot.—“ Mamma, I was playin’ with 
your best tea-set while you were away, an’ when you bring it out for company 


you'll be shocked, ’cause you'll think one of the cups has a hair in it, but it 


isn’t a hair.” 
Mamma.—“ What is it ?” 
Little Dot.—“ It’s only a crack.” —Quips. 
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VIN MARIANI 


This popular French Tonic, as prescribed by the entire 
Medical Profession, is uniformly efficacious. It nourishes and 
strengthens when everything else fails, is readily digested and 
can be taken indefinitely without any unpleasant reaction, and 
this cannot be said of any other tonic; its beneficial effects are 
immediate and lasting. Being a diffusible tonic, it renews and 
stimulates the vital forces, giving life and vigor, and is in- 
valuable for all bodily and mental over-exertions. VIN MARIANI 
refreshes in the most agreeable manner, and is considered by 
everyone testing it, as palatable as the choicest old wines. The 
entire system is fortified and toned, thus preventing many ills, 
notably stomach and lung troubles, malaria, influenza, etc. 


TO TONE AND STRENGTHEN 


BODY AND BRAIN 


‘ nothing equals VIN MARIANI, and every test will prove this 
assertion. 

Most popularly used tonic-stimulant in Hospitals, Public and 
Religious Institutions everywhere, since 30 years. 

Over 7,000 written endorsements from prominent physicians 
in Europe and America warrant aforesaid assertions, and a trial 
will convince, 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will mail, gratis, an illustrated 
pamphlet with Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities. 


MARIAN! & CO., 52 West 15th Street, N. Y. 


PakIs: 4: Boulevard Haussmann. LONDON : 239 Oxford Street. 
Laboratory, Neuilly s/Seine. 
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Tue TITLE oF NaBos.—The title of Nabob belongs to the administrators 
‘ under the Mogul Empire of the separate provinces into which the district of a 
subahdar was divided. In Europe, and particularly in England, it cgme to be 
applied derisively to those who, having made great fortunes in the Indies, re- 
turned to.their native country, where they lived in Oriental splendor. 


THE Ways OF PaRIsIAN BecGars.—A Paris Municipal Councillor, M. 
Georges Berry, has been exploring all sorts of out-of-the-way places with a 
view to presenting to the Council a report on beggars and begging in the 
French capital. Under “disguised begging” he devotes a special chapter to 
those strange trades which really come under that heading, and he has also 
much to say about the people who, while not actually going begging themselves, 
get their living out of those who do. 

Near the Ecole de Médecine, M. Berry found a woman who sells sets of 
addresses of the charitably disposed to begging-letter impostors. She sells two 
sorts, the big set and the little set (‘‘le grand jeu et le petit jeu”). The little 
set is five francs, and comprises two hundred addresses ; for fifteen francs one 
can have the big set of nine hundred and fifty addresses, sufficient, said the 
vendor, to enable any one starting in the business to earn his living for a year. 
As M. Berry bought a copy of each set, doubtless the Council will give a useful 
warning to the persons whose addresses are given. 

Ordinary street-begging in Paris, it appears, is reckoned to bring in an 
average of at least a shilling an hour. Many of the beggars sleep in the 
neighborhood of the Jardin des Plantes. A man in that neighborhood makes 
a large income by affording shelter to them at the rate of a penny a head per 
night. He is enabled to do this by hiring for a small sum each, until regular 
tenants are obtained for them, all the empty shops and houses he can obtain. 
—London Daily News. 


‘A BoOK NEITHER WRITTEN NOR PRINTED.—A curious book, in which 
the text is neither written nor printed, but woven, has lately been published in 
Lyons. It is made of silk, and was published in twenty-five parts. Each part 
consists of two leaves, so that the entire volume contains only fifty leaves, in- 
scribed with the service of the mass and several prayers. Both the letters and 
the borders are in black silk on a white background.—S. Louis Republic. 


THE VERY HOotTresT PLACE IN THE WORLD.—Some authorities claim that 
the hottest-place in the world is a tract of country in Egypt, between the first 
and second cataracts of the Nile. No rain falls there whatever, and the natives 
do not believe the statements of visitors who tell of water falling from the sky. 
_ As a consequence, there is little or no destruction of the ancient monuments, 
and one authority claims to have discovered the chalk-marks of the builders on 
some stones of a structure that was interrupted about four thousand years ago. 
—New York Recorder. 


THE nursery-maid, wheeling the perambulator, meets papaand mamma. P. 
and M. are delighted. 

Papa.—“ Oh, let’s take a peep at dear little ootsy-tootsy.” 

Maid.—“ Gracious goodness! I forgot to put the baby in.” —Fliegende 
Bilitter. 
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USE POND’S EXTRACT 


Have the early frosts or too late a lin- 
gering by the garden gate again aroused 
PILES that RHEUMATISM s0 peacefully coLDs 


BURNS slumbering the summer long? Well, if CUTS 
it’s very bad you must change your diet 


SORE and perhaps take some distasteful drug BRUISES 
EYES ub thoroughly the part afficred with SPRAINS 
ORES Tert"7 ti dave ad the omar year 
SORES tism may wholly disappear. It will cer- THROAT 
Headaene vethe PONDS EXTRACT try it for CAUAITh 


any of the many things its buff wrapper 


ALL mentions. It’s a wonderful curative. AFTER 
PAIN But don't accept substitutes. SHAVING 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


LAROGHE’S INVIGORATING TONIC. 


CRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 16,600 FRANCS. 


CONTAINING . Endorsed by the Medical Fac. 
Peruvian Bark, ron Gao 
AND MALARIA, 
p F tal Wi INDIGESTION, 
We bd a all Ins FEVER and AGUE. 


An experience of in experimental 


analysis, together aluab! tend. eee = 
ed by the gether wit he vatable td exland mt res NEURALGIA, 
enabled M. Laroche to extract the entire active f= : 





ear rorasemme cee 1 LOSS of APPETITE, 
ich possessed ‘in legreeits ee 
aie and ae be eer wend ‘ome the fi POORN ESS of BLOOD, 
This invigorating tonic is powerful in ite fitz... WASTING DISEASES, 
effect, is y administered, assimilates [iv 
thoroughly and quickly with the gastric juices, Pe and. 
without deranging the action of thestomach, f: 

Iron and Cinchona are the most powerful fr RETARDED 
We Peepne ty Sar Bosh aa for Tore 

and’ richness. : CONVALESCENCE, 


Cinchona affords life to the 
organs and activity to their functions. 


E, FOUGERA & CO., Agents, No. 30 North William street, New York. 22 rue Drowot, Paris 
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EDUCATION OF COLORED PEOPLE.—It is stated that the colored people of 
the United States support seven colleges, seventeen academies, and fifty high 
schools, in which there are 30,000 pupils. They have 1,500,000 children in the 
common schools, and 24,000 teachers. More than 2,500,000 of the race can read 
and write.—Detroit Free Press. 


Hune at THE GIRDLE.—In the Middle Ages at the girdle were hung the 
thousand and one odds and ends needed and utilized in every-day affairs. The 
scrivener had his ink-horn and pen attached to it, the scholar his book or books, 
the monk his crucifix and rosary, the inn-keeper his tallies, and everybody his 
knife. So many and so various were the articles attached to it that the flippant 
began to poke fun. ~ 

In an old play there is mention of a merchant who had hanging at his 
girdle a pouch, a spectacle-case, a “punniard,” a pen and ink-horn, and “a 
handkercher, with many other trinkets besides, which a merry companion seeing 
said it was like a haberdasher’s shop of small wares.” In another early play a 
lady says to her maid, “Give me my girdle, and see that all the furniture be at 
it. Look that cizers, pincers, the penknife, the knife to close letters with, the 
bodkin, the ear-picker, and the scale be in the case.” 

Girdles were in some respects like the chatelaines not long ago so much the 
rage among ladies. But they differed therefrom in being more useful, more 
comprehensive in regard both to sex and to articles worn, and when completely 
furnished more costly. It is partly for this last reason that we find girdles 
bequeathed as precious heirlooms and as valuable presents to keep the giver’s 
memory green after death. They were not infrequently of great intrinsic value. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


SanpDRO BOTTICELLI’S “ ZIPPORAH.” 


6 
Who is this comes in Death’s cere-cloth to earth? 
Who is the wan dead face with frozen eyes 
That gash its white mask like cloud-companies 
Crossing the silver-dishéd moon? What birth, 
Bodeful, forlorn, and hapless, chills the mirth 
Of Rome? What ghost? What shuddering surprise? 
What witches’ shroud of shrieking mysteries, 
Unresting, aches like famine and days of dearth? © 
Dead Simonetta’s ash-gray face is this, 
Lapped in her flame of hair. “ Reproach!” she wails, 
“Reproach! For I am dead, and born again 
To die again! Reproach!: For utter pain 
Laid on me. My pale lips shall cut like flails, 
Since all dead ladies’ wrongs freeze in my kiss!” 
MAURICE HEWLETT, in London Academy. 


CavsE FoR THANKS.—Teacher.—“ Johnny, can you tell me anything you . . 


have to be thankful for'in the past year?” 
Johnny (without hesitation).—“ Yessur.”’ 
Teacher.—“ Well, Johnny, what is it?” 
Johnny.—“ Why, when you broke your arm you couldn’t lick us for two — 

months.” —Life. 
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To make 
ir Doughnut. 


“Take a hole and put some 
dough around it, then fry in 
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| This simple recipe has brought thousands to grief, just because 
of the frying in lard, which as we all know hinders digestion. | 
In all recipes where you have used lard, try 


COTTOLENE 


the new vegetable shortening and you will be surprised at the ) 
delightful and healthful results. It goes further than lard, costs 
less than butter, is better than either for every i use. 
Cottolene is sold in three and five i: 
pound pails by all grocers. Avoid 
imitations. Get the genuine, made by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. ¥ 


St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, &c. 
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_ Aw Errective THREAT.—The Queen of Italy is an excellent musician, 
whereas King Humbert displays but little artistic taste and has certainly no ear 
for music, Of late the queen has been compelled to use spectacles when read- 
ing. The first time her husband, who detests them, saw her wearing a pair, he 
exclaimed,— 

“ Margherita, take those glasses off!” 

But, as the queen was in no hurry to obey, the king, having exhausted his 
powers of persuasion, at last said,— 

“Margherita, if you don’t put away those glasses I shall start singing.” 

The effect of this simple threat was magical. Rather than submit to the 
martyrdom of listening to the false notes of her imperious spouse, the queen 
’ gave way and removed her spectacles.—Corriere di Napoli. 


SNAKEs AS ARTICLES OF DIET.—Italians, as is well known, are partial to 
harmless snakes and have no objection to eat them when cooked. A /rittura 
composed of the common wood-serpent’s flesh is even regarded as a dainty by 
the lower orders in Rome, Florence, and Naples, and is often served up to them 
in their dingy restaurants. Parisians of the inferior classes are also great eaters 
of fried snakes, but unwittingly so, for the reptiles are palmed off on them as 
eels. Thus the apparently appetizing dishes known as matelotte d’anguille and 
anguille 2 la tartare are often in low eating-houses nothing but harmless snakes 
caught in the wilder part of the Vincennes wood and brought up to a special 
market near the Place de la République. It is probable, however, that even 
if the members of the poorer classes here who occasionally indulge in fried or 
stewed eels were apprised of the fraud practised at their expense they would 
evince no loathing nor even lack of appetite, seeing that they are ready to 
devour not only horseflesh, but meat of mule, donkey, and dog, any day in 
the week.—Paris Cor. London Telegraph. 


A Literary Propicy IN Cu1nA.—The marvellous child mentioned in 
the Chinese classics who at four years old was able to recite the three hundred 
and sixty verses of the T’ang poetry as well as the Ancient Book of Odes has 
been eclipsed by an infant prodigy of the same age, who has presented himself 
at the recent licentiate examinations in Hong-Kong as a candidate for literary 
honors. The P’anyu Chehsien personally examined this tiny candidate, and 
found that the child could write a concise essay on the subject that had been 
. given him, although, of course, in an infantile scrawl. It is observed by a 
_ local commentator that it now remains only for the Literary Chancellor to “ pass” 
' the prodigy ere he can be styled as “ having entered the portals of the Dragon’s 
, gates,”—that is, obtained the degree of “Siu-ts’ai,” or Licentiate. —London 


Daily News. 


CALLER.— ‘Why are you waving your handkerchief so wildly fs 

Murilla.—“ Since papa has forbidden Jack the house we have arranged a 
code of signals.” 

Caller.—‘* What is it?” 

Murilla.— When he waves his handkerchief five times, that means ‘Do 
you love me? and when I wave frantically in reply, it means ‘ Yes, darling.’” 

Caller.—“ And how do you ask other questions?” 

Murilla.—“ We don’t. That’s the whole code.” 
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BLOOD 


should be rich and free from disease 
to insure health. Anzmia is simply 
depleted blood, while Scrofula reveals 
the presence of disease germs. 


Scott's 
Kmulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, enriches and purifies the 
blood, thus overcoming Anemia, Scrofu- 
la, or other blood troubles, and making 
the blood do its work in nourishment. 
Physicians, the world over, endorse it. 


Loss of Flesh 


is one of the first signs of insufficient nourishment. The 
system meeds the elements of food found in Scott’s Emulsion 
to restore the lost strength and prevent iliness. 


Don't be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-Yort City. Druggists sell it. 
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Historic homes are cheap in London. The house of the banker and poet 
Samuel Rogers was withdrawn from an auction-sale because of the smallness of 
the bids. This house, still in a fashionable quarter, was in its prime the resort 
of Fox, Wellington, Byron, Moore, Sydney Smith, Wordsworth, Macaulay, and 
a host of other great people. Rogers occupied it for nearly half a century.— 
New York World. 

CEMENTING THE RussiAN EMPIRE.—The Czar of Russia shows undoubted 
sagacity in adopting the: best physical means to hold together his vast empire. 


He has pushed the trans-Caspian military railway southeastward until it has 
almost reached the frontiers of British India and China, the two powers most 


likely to dispute with him the acquisition of further dominion in Central Asia. 


Having thus assured the safety of the:Russian position in the southeast, he has 


- undertaken a more stupendous work in beginning the construction of an un- 


broken line of railway to connect European Russia with a port on the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘The whole length of the Asiaticor main Siberian line is four thousand 
eight hundred miles. The estimated cost is two hundred million dollars. The 
work, which is now progressing from both ends towards the centre, is to be 
completed ‘in about ten years. There will then be a stretch of railway, all 
located upon Russian territory, about six thousand miles in length, holding 
European Russia and Asiatic Russia firmly together with a continuous band 
of steel. Until the proposed railway running north and south to connect the 
two Americas shall have been built, there will be nothing on earth to rival 
this great stretch of eastern-and- western railway across the Russian empire. — 


Omaha Bee. 


APPLEs AS MEDICINE.—Chemically, the apple is composed of vegetable 
fibre, albumen, sugar, gum, chlorophyll, malic acid, gallic acid, lime, and much 
water. Furthermore, the German analysts say that the apple contains a larger 
percentage of phosphorus than any other fruit or vegetable. The phosphorus 
is admirably adapted for renewing the essential nervous matter, lecithin, of the 
brain and spinal cord.. It is perhaps for the same reason, rudely understood, 


‘that old Scandinavian traditions represent the apple as the food of the gods, 
_ who, when they felt themselves to be growing feeble and infirm, resorted to 


this fruit for renewing their powers of mind and body. 
Also, the acids of the apple are of signal use for men of sedentary habits, 


whose livers are sluggish in action, those acids serving to eliminate from the 
’ body noxious matters, which, if retained, would make the brain heavy and dull, 


or bring on jaundice or skin eruptions and other allied troubles. Some such 


‘experience must have led to our custom of taking apple sauce with roast pork, 


rich goose, and like dishes. The malic acid of ripe apples, either raw or cooked, 
will neutralize any excess of chalky matter engendered by eating too much 
meat. It is also the fact that such fresh fruits as the apple, the pear, and the 
plum, when taken.ripe and without sugar, diminish acidity in the stomach 
rather than provoke it. Their vegetable sauces and juices are converted into 
alkaline carbonates, which tend to counteract acidity.— Medical Age. 


One Hyporuesis.—She.—" Why is it when physicians get sick they never 


‘ attend to their own cases?” 
He.—“TI don’t know, but I should say it was because they can’t charge 


themselves anything for it.”—Zi/e. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(Vegetable) 


What They Are F or 


Biliousness 

indigestion (dyspepsia) 

sour stomach 

sickness at the stomach 
(nausea) 

vomiting 

heartburn 

water brash 

loss of appetite (an- 


colic 

piles (hemorrhoids) 
backache 

pain in the side 
drowsiness 
sleeplessness(insomnia) 
nightmare 

hot and throbbing head 
coldness of hands and 


shortness of breath 
(dyspnoea) 

pain or _ oppression 
around the heart 

fluttering of the heart 
(palpitation) ° 

irritability 

nervousness 

depression of spirits 


great mental depression 

general debility 

faintness 

exhaustion 

listlessness 

weakness 

poverty of the blood 
anaemia) 

pallor 


feet 

hot skin 

dizziness (vertigo) 

sick headache (megrim 
or hemicrania) 

nervous headache 

dull headache 

fulness of the stomach 
(distention) 


orexia) 

coated tongue 

bad taste in the mouth 

wind on the stomach 
(flatulence) 

torpid liver 

jaundice 

bellyache 

cramps 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and 
constipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 

One of the most important things for everybody to 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the 
sickness in the world, especially in women; and it can 
all be prevented. They who call the cure for constipa- 
tion a cure-all, are only half-wrong after all. 

Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, 
New York, for a little book on CONSTIPATION (its causes 
consequences and correction); sent free. If you are 
not within reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by. 
mail, 25 cents a box. 


HOW TO TAKE THEM 
First night, take one at bedtime. If 
this does not empty the bowels "4 the 
second night take two. If this fails the 
third night take three, and so on ; fora child 
a enough to swallow a pill, one pill is the 
lose 


The object, in the beginning, is to empty 
the howels freely. 
The dose to go on with is generally one or 


two pills; but a person very hard to move 
may require as many as eight for several 
nights in succession, 

The nightly dose should be diminished 
gradually until a night can be skipped with- 
out missing the stool next morning. 

The object now is to keep the bowels 
regular. The pills do that, if enough and 
not too many are taken. They do more, 
See that list at the top of the page. 
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“THE Law of Boroughs in Pennsylvania” is the title of a new work written 
by Frank R. Savidge, of the Philadelphia bar, in the course of his experience 
as Solicitor for the Borough of Ridley Park, Pennsylvania. It is published by 
Kay & Bro., Philadelphia. The subject is one of general interest, aside from its 
importance in the field of legal literature. The book treats in a concise way of 
the history of boroughs, showing the relation existing between ancient munici- 
palities and the towns in the United States and Pennsylvania. It is a compre- 
hensive treatise upon the incorporation, regulation, rights, and liabilities of 
Boroughs, and the powers and duties of the officers of Boroughs. It is a work 
for the use of the profession, as well as a practical guide to Borough officials, 
comprising in full all the Acts of Assembly applicable, including the recent 
Acts of 1898, and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the State, and of the 
County Courts. 

Mr. Savidge is the executor of the late Attorney-General Brewster, and 
assisted his brother, Dr. Eugene C. Savidge, in the preparation of Mr. Brews- 
ter’s biography, which has been so favorably received by the public. 


How Boston PEoPLE FELT.—Ralph Waldo Emerson once made a crushing 
reply to a man who asked him whether the people in Boston did not feel 
alarmed. Said Emerson, “ What about?” Said the man, “ Why, the world is 
coming to an end next Monday.” Emerson replied, “I’m glad of it. We can 
get along a great deal better without it.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Earty MEnTIon oF Sucar.—The Rolls contain no information, so far as 
I have searched them, concerning the source of sugar; but Fosbroke, in his 
“ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” refers to Joinville’s “ Vie de St. Louis” as his 
authority for saying that the sugar-cane was grown at Acre, and states that 
Barbary was the chief place whence it was obtained before its cultivation in the 
West Indies. 

Townsend’s “ Manual of Dates” gives India and Arabia as the source of 
sugar in A.D. 54, Cyprus, 1148-1420, Madeira, 1420-1506, and Spain before the 
Moorish invasion of 711. Beet-root was not used before 1747. The earliest 
mention I have found of sugar is “300 pounds of zucre de Roche” in 1243 
(Close Roll, 28 Hen. III.) ; then come “ 2} p -unds zucar’ rosat’,” 1258 (Ward- 


‘ robe Account, 1 | 22, Q. R.); “ Zucar’ Alex’,” 5 pounds at 10d. per pound, 1264 


(Lbid., 1 | 29); 44 pounds “zucur’” at 2s, (Ibid.); 6258 pounds ° zucar’” and 
1226 pounds “ zucar’ ros’ et violett’,” 1288 (Zdid., 4 | 4); sugar from Soperelane 
(Lbid., 28 | 8), etc. The item is not of uncommon occurrence in the Wardrobe 


Rolls.— Notes and Queries. 


JAPANESE BELLS.—Within a few years great numbers of Japanese temple 
bells have come to this country and have been bought by collectors. They are 


‘ not the bronze and copper bells of the shops, chased with gold and silver and 


hung on silken cords, but are rather rough objects that resemble old pots. It is 
not usual to hang them. They rest on a circular cushion that keeps them from 


~ rocking, and are struck with a stick made for the purpose and covered at the end 


with leather. The tone is grave, but rich and mellow, and the thin shells of 
metal vibrate for several minutes after being struck, while, without sounding 


-. very loud, the carrying power of their tone is remarkable. There is ore bell 


in Japan that can be heard at a distance of over twenty miles, it is said —S 


— Louie Republic. 
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| ewe wishes ooodtuckeo Sil 
Your Lucky Pewee cicccn tents eal 


* low her through life it is said] 
she must wear the stone belonging to the month in which she was born. | 


January. March. May. 
By her who in this month is born Who on this world of ourstheireyes | Who first beholds the light of day 
No gem save Garnets should be worn ; In, March first open shall be wise, In Spring’s sweet, flowery month of May 
They will insure her constancy, In days of peril firm and brave, And wears an Emerald all her life, 
True friendship and fidelity. And wear a Bloodstone to their grave, Shall be a loved and happy wife. 
February. April. June. 
The mete f born will find She who from —_ dates her years Who comes with summer to this earth 
Sincerity and peace of mind, Diamonds should wear, lest bitter tears And owes to June her day of birth, : 
Freedom from passion and from care, For vain mtance flow; thisstone With ring of Agate on her hand j 
If they the Amethyst will wear. Emblem of innocence is known. Can health,w and long lifecommand. 


No matter what 
jewel you wear, you will 
always have good luck in 
your baking if you use 


2 


It’s perfectly pure and 
always sure to make 
light, wholesome food. 


Cook book (400 recipes) free, 
on receipt of stamp 
and address. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co. 
8: Fulton St., New York. 


uly. September. November. 
The glowing Ruby should adorn. A maiden born when autumn leaves Who first comes to this world below 
hose who in warm Julyare born; Are rustling in September’s breeze With drear November's fog and snow 
will they be exempt and free A Sapphire on her brow should bind— Should prize the Topaz amber hue— 
from love's doubts and anxiety. *T will cure diseases of the mind. Emblem of friends and lovers true. 


August. October. December. 

Vera Sardonyx, or for thee October’s child is born for woe, If cold December gave you birth— 
Noconjugal felicity ; : And life’s vicissitudes must know ; The month of snow and ice and misth-~ 
the August-born without this stone, But lay an Opal on her breast Place on your hand a Turquoise blue: 
Nssaid, must live unloved and lone. And hope will lull those woesto rest. | Success will bless whate’er you do. 


Vox. LITI.—14 
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The woman who has published under the name of Maxwell Grey one of 
the most successful novels of the last decade—namely, “The Silence of Lean 
Maitland”’—declares that whatever Paganism may be to art, there is no doubt 
that it is absulutely fatal to creative literature. ‘The pure Pagan, the denying 
spirit,” she says, “‘can have no ideal; it is not that he asserts there is no God, 
but that he says there is no good; he knows no inward vivifying spirit to pro- 
’ duce moral progress ; therefore for him character cannot grow, it can only decay, 
- like geraniums touched by frost. This denying spirit, this Paganism, which 
acknowledges matter because itself is material, and which denies soul and the 
supernatural, sees in man a mere organism, bound in an eternal ring of sense, 
a being whose deepest emotions are but animal instincts, variously developed, 
and whose subtlest thoughts are but emanations from an organ resembling curds : 
therefore it has only the human animal for its subject in art and literature, and 
can depict nothing in moral life but its decay. It has no clue to the growth 
of the living organism, acknowledging not life, but only death. Human char- 
acter is to this Paganism as the rapidly decomposing corpse under the knife and 
microscope.” —New York Tribune. 


TEACHER.—“ That is the fourth question you have failed to answer. If 
you don’t study harder, how do you expect to get along when you grow up?” 

Little Boy.—‘‘I gyess I’ll be a school-teacher, an’ when I want to know 
anything I’ll just ask th’ class.”—Good News. 


THOSE who are partial to that most exquisite and costly of all scents, otto 
of rose, will be interested to learn that the peasants who produce it in Bulgaria 
have largely given up raising grain in order to raise roses. Whereas the price 
of otto in large quantities three years ago came out at a halfpenny a drop, it 
now reaches from a penny to twopence a drop. Eight teaspoonfuls (an ounce) 
of otto would now cost from two to three pounds, and a small canister not as 
large round as a dinner-plate and about three inches thick would cost from two 
to three hundred pounds. The unprecedented demand appears to have been 
created by the ‘“ Vinolia” Soap Co., which consumes annually thousands of 
pounds’ worth of otto in Toilet “ Vinolia” Soap, and which has advertised an 
Otto Toilet Soap everywhere and so popularized this scent to an unprecedented 
extent. There has been quite a storm among the manufacturers of toilet scents 
in France and elsewhere in consequence of the present high price, due to a cer- 
tain firm of agents in Turkey buying up the bulk of otto and so running up the 
price. Many manufacturers will now have to raise the prices of their products 
or else reduce the quantity they use of the expensive otto. The manufacturers 
of “ Vinolia” Soap are advertising that the ptice and quality of “ Vinolia” Soap 
shall not be‘altered, but it is currently reported that they are not making any 
profit this-year on their Otto Toilet Soap, though they held a very large quantity 
of the scent before the present extraordinary prices were reached.—Ezchange. 


A TrutH-TELLER.—Owner.—“ When did your father say he expected to 
have this job done?” 

Truthfal James (son of contractor).—‘‘ Well, I heard him tell mother that 
if he got a certain job he’s looking after he’d have yours finished by to-night, 
but if not, he guessed he’d make this job last out another week.”— Yankee 
Blade. : 
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= Créche at the ones Fair. 


ae | 


10,000 Babies 
Were cared for at THE CRECHE in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair. 
They were fed exclusively on the only perfect substitute for mother’s milk— 


MELLIN’s Foop. The Highest Award given at the World’s Fair for Infants’ Food 
was received by 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A., Oct. 14, 1893. 
70 7he Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 

MELLIN’s Foon is used in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair, 
for feeding infants that are left at the Créche. No other Infants’ Food is 
used. After a fair trial of the other Foods, I find MELLIN’s Foon gives 
the best satisfaction. 1 confidently recommend it to all mothers. 


Mie Wag Heat 


Matron of the Créche and Day Nursery Exhibit,World’s Fair, Chicago, 
and of the Virginia Day Nursery, New York City. 
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MIXED. 


SHE had read the advertisements 
In the papers o’er and o’er, 

But had gotten somewhat muddled 
As to what each thing was for. 


So when she had a bilious turn, 
She took some Pyle’s Pearline ; 
She scrubbed the floor with Sozodont, 
But could not get it clean. 


And for a torpid liver 
She took Sapolio, 
And put Castoria in the cake; 
She got them muddled so.—Jay Kaye. 
From New York Life, April 20, 1898. 


THE BLARNEY STONE REMAINED IN IRELAND.—The Blarney stone, it was 
thought, would make a good attraction for the Chicago Exhibition, the idea 
being to remove it from Ireland to Chicago, have it inserted in an exact repre- 
sentation of Blarney Castle within the Exhibition grounds, and charge fifty 
cents per head for the privilege of kissing it. Sir George Colthurst, on whose 
Irish estate the stone lies, had an offer of two thousand pounds for the loan of 
the stone, but declined to allow of its removal.— Manchester Courier. 


A NaTuRAL BRIDGE OF AGATE.—A mining expert sent to investigate some 
Arizona properties for Denver capitalists recently returned, and reports the 
finding of a most remarkable natural bridge formed by a tree of agatized wood, 
spanning a cafion forty-five feet in width. The tree had at some remote time 
fallen and become embedded in the silt of some great inland sea or mighty 
-water-overflow. The silt became in time sandstone, and the wood gradually 
passed through the stages of mineralization, until it is now a wonderful tree 
of solid agate. 

In after-years water washed and ate away the sandstone until a cafion forty- 
five feet in width has been formed, the flinty-like substance of the agatized wood 
having resisted the erosion of the water-flow. Fully fifty feet of the tree rest 
on one side and can be traced, but how far its other side lies buried in the sand- 
stone cannot be determined without blasting away the rock. 

The trunk visible above the cafion varies in size from four feet to three feet 
in diameter. Where the bark has been broken arid torn away the characteristic 
colors of jasper and agate are seen. To the naked eye the wood is beautiful. 
Under a microscope or miner’s magnifying glass the brilliancy of the colorings 
is clearly brought out in all their wondrous beauty.— Jewellers’ Journal. 


THE WHITEWASH IN BUDDHIST PicTuRES.—Those who are familiar with 
the oldest Buddhist pictures will be familiar with the filmy veil which often 
falls from the head of a divinity and is produced by the thinnest possible wash 
of white laid on over all the other colors without blur or running of any kind. 


—Fortnightly Review. 
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Too Slow 


in making clothes, this was. It had to go. 

And yet people thought it a pretty good 

S thing in its day. Some of them couldn't 

Q believe, all at once, that there was any- 

I\ thing better. Just so with every improve- 

Late ment. The old way always has some be- 
nighted ones who cling to it to the last. 


Too Fast 


in ruining clothes, un-making them — that’s 
the trouble with the washboard. But it’s going 
now and going fast, to join the spinning-wheel. 
Women find it doesn’t pay to rub their clothes 
to pieces over it. They can wash better with 
Pearline. Less work, less wear, no ruinous | 
rub, rub, rub. That’s the modern way of wash- * 
ing—safe, easy, quick, cheap. No wonder that many women 


have thrown away the washboard. 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


° and if your er sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back Senswanet ts deck, yo" 378 S NAMES PYLE, New York. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
of Philadelphia. 


Safe Investments. Low Rate of Mortality. Low Expense Rate. 

Unsurpassed in everything which makes Life Insurance reliable and 
moderate in cost. 

Has never in its entire history contested a death loss. 


STARVED TO DEATH in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet we 
hear of it often. Infants thrive physically and mentally when properly fed. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest and 
best infant food obtainable. Grocers and druggists. 
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LoNESOME.—The feeling of superiority in the sterner sex is inborn. 

‘Mamma, do you think you’ll go to heaven ?” said Jack, thoughtfully look- 
ing into his mother’s face. 

“Yes, dear, if I’m good,” said the little mother, cautiously, wondering what 
would come next. 

“ Then please be good, for papa and I would be so lonesome without you.” 
—Kate Field’s Washington. 


HURRIED ORDERS.—A competent manager is not satisfied with settling 
what is to be done to-day alone: she makes everything clear as far as luncheon 
to-morrow. Thus assisted, the cook is never kept in suspense till the day is far 
spent, as is too often the case for even. luncheon orders, with “ nothing in the 
house.” While talking to my “ Mr. Judkins” the other day on the subject of 
cooking meat, a breathless woman hurried into the shop and ordered a piece 
of beef for boiling to be sent up at once for lunch. 

The joint was despatched almost immediately, and as the messenger hurried 
off with it the good butcher observed, “‘ There you are, sir,” raising his eyes to 
the clock, “eleven gone; well, it’ll be ’arf past, nearly, before that meat’s put 
on the fire ; it’ll be boiled ever so much too farst, and come to table as ’ard as a 
brick. To-morrow, probably, the lady herself will call and complain of my 
supplying her with such tough, inferior meat. Believe me, sir, that it isn’t so 
much the fault of the cooks as these hurried: orders. The quantities of good 
meat that’s spoilt in this way you’d scarcely believe, and us butchers are 
blamed for it.” 

This is only too true. Much of the dissatisfaction that is now expressed in 
regard to the indifferent treatment of food should be attributed to incompetent 
management rather than to incompetent cooks.— The Nineteenth Century. 


NEWSPAPER STATISTICS.—The total number of newspapers printed in the 
world is estimated at 43,000 in round numbers, distributed as follows: United 
States, 17,000; Germany, 5500; Great Britain, 6000; France, 4100; Japan, 
2000; Italy, 1400; Austria-Hungary, 1200; Asia, exclusive of Japan, 1000; 
Spain, 850; Russia, 800; Australia, 700; Greece, 600; Switzerland, 450; Hol- 
land, 8300; Belgium, 300; all others, 1000. Of these about half are printed in 
English. The whole number of periodicals published in the United States in 
1887 was 16,310. The whole number of copies printed during the year was 
2,497 354,000. 


A Once Famous CELESTIAL.—From China comes the news of the death 
or a once well-known but latterly almost forgotten man, Chung How. He 
first came into prominence after the attack upon the Taku forts by the British, 
and from that time he was a good deal in contact with foreigners. He was 
the highest official in Tientsin at the time of the massacre, and was sent at 
the head of the mission of apology to France. He went to St. Petersburg as 
Chinese ambassador in 1878, where his ignorance and “unusually Bootian 
temperament” brought him to utter collapse in the Kuldja negotiations. Li 
Hung Chang attacked him fiercely for his mistakes, and he was sentenced to 
“ decapitation after incarceration,” but escaped with the loss of his official posi- 
tion. He was succeeded by the Marquis Tseng, and has lived for the last twelve 
years in retirement and in the enjoyment of his enormous wealth.—London 
Globe. 
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Don’ t Dose your Stomac 


with a lot of patent medicines in hopes of curin 
coughs and colds, lame sides and aching back 
rheumatism, kidney pains or neuralgia; use a rem 
edy that will do its work while you work, use wh 
physicians recommend and use Dr. Grosvenor’s 


| BELL-CAP-SIC 
ee 


“Emsworth, FPa., ‘Noo. o's, 1898. Yo Mrs, Gxo. LYLs.” 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters cure by absorption, when al 
others fail. Try one, and you will say, with tho 
sands of others, that they 


'Give Quick Relief 
From Pain 


AUTION.—The genuine Bell-cap-sic Plasters have a picture of a Bellin the back cloth—!ook for it. For sale by 
wi every where=—25 cents each—or J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., Boston, Mass. 


KREMLIN CREAM, saves sc "ay crstntaabavindeet orang iar 


TEN REASONS FOR USING 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


THE REASON WHY it is best from a sanitary point of view, is because of its absolute 


purity. 
it is unscented, is because nothing is used in its manufacture that 


must be hidden or disguised. 

it is cheapest to use, is because it is harder and dryer than ordinary 
soap, and does not waste away; also because it is not filed with 
rosin and clay as make-weights. 


no boiling of clothes is needed, is because there is no adulteration 
in it—it being absolutely pure, can do its own work. 


it leaves clothes washed with it whiter and sweeter than any other 
soap, is because it contains no adulteration to yellow them. 

















it washes flannels without shrinking, bringing them out soft, white, 
and fleecy, is because it is free from rosin, which hardens, yellows, 
and mats together all woollen fibres, making them harsh and coarse. 





three bars of it will make a gallon of elegant white soft-soap if 
simply shaved up and thoroughly dissolved by boiling in a gallon 
of water, is that it contains pure and costly ingredients found in no 
other soap. 

’ it won't injure the finest lace or the most ‘delicate fabric, is that all 
these ingredients are harmless. 








we paid $50,000 for the formula twenty- -five years ago, is that we 
knew there was no other soap like it. 





so many millions of women use it, is that they have found it to be the 
best and most economical, and absolutely unchanging in quality, 


DOBBINS SOAP MFC. CO. 
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DURATION OF THE CoAL-Propuct.—Herr Nasse, the official mining expert 
of Prussia, has published a report of the result of his investigations as to the 
probable duration of the coal-strata of the world. He believes that the next 
five or six centuries will exhaust the coal of Europe; that thesurply of Austria- 
Hungary, France, and Belgium will be the first to give out, that the coal-mines 
of Great Britain will be exhausted next, and finally those of Germany. Herr 
Nasse does not believe the American product will outlast that of Europe. 


EMERSON SPOKE FROM EXPERIENCE.—I was standing with Mr. Emerson 
once at.a college exhibition, where a young man had easily taken the most bril- 
liant honors,—a young man in whom we were both profoundly interested. It 
was the first time I ever addressed Mr. Emerson. I congratulated: him, as I 
congratulated myself, on the success of our young friend, and he said, “ Yes, I 
did not know he was so fine a fellow. And. now, if something will fall out 
amiss,—if he should be unpopular with his class, or if his father should fail in 
business, or if some other misfortune will befall him,—all will be well.” : 

I was green enough and boy enough to be inwardly indignant at what 
seemed to me the cynicism of the philosopher. But I did not then know that 
when he was eight years old his father had died, and that to the penury, shall 
I say, of those early days, to his mother’s determination that the boy should be 
bred at Harvard College, to the careful struggles by which each penny was made 
to work the miracles of the broken bread by the Sea of Galilee, he owed, or 
thought he owed, much of the vigor, the rigor, and the manhood of his life. 
“Good is a good doctor,” as he said himself, ‘‘ but bad is sometimes a better.” — 
Edward E. Hale. 


Kept THE CASH IN THE FAMILY.—“ Well, the widow sued the editor.” 
“ Get anything?” 

“One hundred dollars. But she didn’t have it long.” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘ Editor married her.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF AMONG THE ANCIENTS.—The Greeks and Romans 
had no pocket-handkerchiefs, but merely a cloth called “sudorium,” to wipe 
perspiration from the face, which was usually carried in a fold of the tunic or 
loosely tied about the neck. The Athenian and Roman swells—the men-about- 
town—inaugurated the fashion of carrying one such “sudorium” in the hand 
and another in the girdle, but these were never used as we use pocket-handker- 
chiefs. The ancients had a profound respect for absolutely clean noses, but 
only children and old persons were allowed to blow their noses in public. 

For a gentleman to have done so would have been considered a breach of 
. good manners, and for a lady to appear in public with a handkerchief was suf- 
ficient for her to forfeit all claim to respectability. Husbands could divorce 
wives who were compelled to use a pocket-handkerchief. It is even on record 
that in Rome a man before marrying made it a point to ascertain if the lady 
had a nose that could ordinarily dispense with blowing in public.— Washington 
Star. 


First RAILROADS.—Wooden railroads were built in England in 1802; 
iron rails were first used in 1789; the first iron railroad was laid in America in 


1827. 
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The Jackson Sanatorium, 
DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


/—— 
N— 


seeking health, rest, or recrea- 
tion. Under the personal care 
of experienced physicians. 

Elegant modern fire-proof main 
building and twelve cottages, com- 
plete in all appliances for health and 
comfort. Extensive apartments for 
treatment arranged for individual 
privacy. Skilled attendants. All 
forms of baths; Electricity, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, etc. Delsarte 
System of Physical Culture. Fre- 
quent Lectures, and Lessons on 

ESTABLISHED 1858. Health Topics. 


Especial provision “an rest and quiet, also for recreation,a t, and regular out-door life. 
Culinary Dep t a isi of Mre. Emma P. Ewing, Super. 
tnutendent of the ceased Cooking School. 


Hillside location in Woodland Park, overlooking extended views of the famous Genesee 
Valley region, unsurpassed for health and beauty. Charming walks and drives. Lakes, glens, 
and waterfalls in immediate vicinity. Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria. Pure 
spring water from rocky heights. Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone, etc. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


aq DELIGHTFUL home for those 








Mention this Magazine. J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, Dansville, New York. 


Col ZL 


CrysTAL PEpsIN TABLETS are nature’s only cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. 
They prevent dulness after eating, and induce a refreshed feeling of renewed 
energy. Delivered by mail to any post-office in the United States on receipt 
of fifty cents in stamps. Samples mailed free. Address the CaRL L. JENSEN 
Company, 400 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. For sale at all drugg'sts’. 


GENUINE GuyotTs.—It goes without saying that the one ultra correct sys- 
tem of keeping your trousers in exactly the right position is by the use of the 
world-renowned and now internationally famous genuine Guyot suspenders. 

Every intelligent man knows that his life can be made like his home—to 
be either a heaven or hell, according to the amount of comfort he knows how to 
get out of it. No article of wearing apparel is so conducive to perfect happi- 
ness as a perfect pair of suspenders. The button-holes will not tear; the 
movement is easy, light, and graceful, according to the wearer’s motions, and 
they at once become a portion of the man himself. 

Ostheimer Bros. are about to prosecute some fraudulent imitators, and 
dealers continue to abstain from buying any imitations of the popular Guyot 
suspenders. 
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LITERATURE AND ITS FOLLOWERS.— Literature is not necessarily an 
ennobling profession. ‘“ What can ennoble” a number of people not born to 
be magnanimous? Nothing can; neither the blood of all the Howards nor 
the profession of letters. But it is not the blood nor the profession that is to 
blame; it is the individual. Literature is a profession in which knowledge 


should 








Grow from more to more, 
And more of reverence with it dwell. 














Mr. Buchanan has disclaimed reverence. About his knowledge we need 
not speak. He has truth with him, no doubt, when he says that he has “scarcely 
met one individual who has not deteriorated morally by the pursuit of literary 
fame.” To pursue fame instead of art, to begin by announcing one’s intention 
to be laureate, is indeed to understand literature in the wrong way. Literature 
is her own reward, and, though fame may be pleasant if she comes, men are 
really drawn to letters not by the wages but by the allurements of the muse. 
“‘The world,” we conceive, is perfectly capable of speaking well of a man with- 
out “demanding the price of praise, and that price possibly his living soul.” 
The world is not like the devil in a story of witchcraft. It does not want any- 
body’s soul. It wants inv poetry charm, grace, nobility, fire, thought,—the art 
of Shakespeare and Scott, of Southey and Wordsworth, Tennyson and Virgil, 
of men who, though crowned by fame, kept the bird in their bosoms, who won 
recognition without fighting for it, who had knowledge and had reverence, who 
are models of excellence, as we believe, in other things as well as in letters.— 
London Saturday Review. 






















PLENTY OF Suns.—The text-books declare that the Milky Way probably 
contains 20,000,000 suns, but Professor Barnard of Lick Observatory estimates 
that the camera will record the presence of at least 500,000,000, with the cer- 
tainty that there must be a still larger number which are not visible. 








FLAMINGOES’ TONGUES.—The beastly Vitellius, as Gibbon calls him, spent 
at least six millions of money on the table in about six months. He invented, 
or his cook invented for him, a dish which he designated “The Shield of Mi- 
nerva.” One of its principal ingredients was flamingoes’ tongues, of which, I 
may add, both Pliny and Martial speak in encomiastic terms. Dampier says 
that the flamingoes have “large tongues, and near the root is a piece of fat 
which is accounted a great dainty.” When Captain Owen was surveying the east 
coast of Africa, his sailors shot down hundreds of these beautiful birds in order, 
with an extravagance worthy of Vitellius, to make a dish of the tongues alone. 


—All the Year Round. 

















One of the most talked-of novels of the season, ‘The Heavenly Twins,” 
is the work of a woman whose manuscripts were returned to her by publishers 
for many years with unfailing regularity. She would not be discouraged, and 
at last, in sending out once more an often-returned story, she opened her Bible 
in search of a comforting text and test. Her eyes fell upon this verse: “The 
stone which the builders refused is become the headstone of the corner.” She 
accepted the token; the manuscript this time was taken and published; and 
Sarah Grand had made her first start in literature—New York Tribune. 
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Sing a gong of ‘Gold Busta package full of shine, 
All the dirt of pid it will undermine ) 


———S— 
—_—_——_—_ 


‘work me 3 like play, == ~ Agat that 
a happy thought for next Touge-cleaning Day? 


With 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 

on the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 

dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 
You can get “other kinds,” but they all cost more 


money and require more effort. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


ConsuMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge, to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, 


Rochester, N.Y. 


THE C. H. & D. R. R. have issued a handsome panoramic view, five feet 
long, of Chicago and the World’s Fair, showing relative heights of the prin- 
cipal buildings, etc., also a handsome photographic album of the World’s Fair 
buildings, either of which will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten cents in stamps. Address D. G. Epwarps, General Passenger Agent World’s 
Fair Route, 200 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE MARK OF THE BEast.—Forrester.—“ Did you see me making a fuss 


over that baby?” ‘ 
Lancaster.—“ Yes. How much do you owe him ?”—TZruth. 







A GROCERY ORACLE. 


Oh, I’ve heerd Daniel Webster, an he spouted like a good un, 
An the rippin, roarin ravin of the slam bang Rufus Choate, 

But for undiluted elerkunce an intellechul pudd’n 

Sam Pickering at Blancom’s store jest gathers in my vote. 















With jollygy an gogerfy en rifentick he rastles, 
An he grabs the cyclopedy, an he slings it fair an flat, 

An he rips up all the sciences an flings ’em roun in passels, _ 

For the reservoy of wisdom spouts frum jest beneath his hat. 







He knows the presidents’ messages from Washington to Grover, 
An the eighteen-ninety census he can say the hull thing over. 
The congressional reports lie packed inside his brain, 

An then jest turn it back’ard an say it once again. 







An we all gether roun to git the drippin’s of his knowledge, 
An we drink it in an like it, ol’ an young an great an small; 

Tain’t no good to go to high school or to waste four years at college, 
Or to take the county paper, for Sam Pickering knows it all. 

Sam WALTER Foss, in Yankee Blade. 








A Hot-HEAaDED Docror.—A hot-headed, warm-hearted physician was 
Dr. Dougal, who practised in Scotland in the last part of the eighteenth: cen- 
tury. He was of a contradictory nature, and would not allow the unlearned to 
express an opinion in regard to their own state of health. One day a man in 
an agony of pain came into his drug-shop and asked to have his tooth drawn. 
“Man, you’re no needing a tooth drawn,” said the doctor. “Gae awa’ hame 
and pit a poultice to it.” An argument ensued, during which the sufferer, driven 
to desperation, cried out, ‘‘I dinna suppose you can draw teeth.” At this the 
doctor seized his forceps and jumped over the counter. “TI’ll draw every tooth 
in your heid,” he shouted, and started in pursuit of his patient, who rushed 
i through the market square of Keith vainly shrieking for aid. He was finally 
outrun by the doctor, who got him down on his back and triumphantly took out 
two of his teeth on the spot. 

The remarks of the doctor were always short and sharp, and yet they con- 
tained a deal of homely wisdom. “I’ve a deal to suffer with my een, doctor,” 
said a patient. “ Better suffer with them than without them,” replied the doctor. 
“Sic an awfu’ heid as I’ve got, doctor,” said another. ‘Can ye do naething 
fort?” “Weel, weel, lassie,” said he, “it’s nae muckle o’ a heid, but ye’ll hae 
to be doing wi’t, for it’s just a’ ye hae for’t, ye ken.” “ Doctor,” asked a talka- 
tive wife, “ what’s the matter wi’ my tongue?” “Just needing a rest,” replied 
the doctor, soothingly.— Manchester Times. 























A Farr ExcHance.—Angry Poet (rushing into the office).—‘ See here, 


sir! that check you sent me for my poem is no good.” 
Editor (coldly).—‘“ Neither was the poem. Shut the door, please.”—Life. 


¢ 









PICTURE OF LAS CRUGES. 


BY 


CHRISTIAN REID, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ VALERIE AYLMER,’’ ‘‘A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA,”’ 
‘A CAST FOR FORTUNE,’’ ETC. 
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